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THE  WAR— HOW  IT  BEGAN,  AND  WHAT  KEEPS  IT  UP. 


How  came  it  to  pass  T  That  is  what 
will  perplex  the  future  historian,  and 
amaze  other  generations,  to  understand 
how  the  people  of  the  North,  a  majori- 
ty of  whom  are  neither  Abolitionists 
nor  thieves,  could  devote  their  blood 
and  treasure  to  the  support  of  a  war 
for  Abolition  and  plunder.  For,  by 
the  time  the  historian  deals  with  this 
bloody  business,  all  men  will  see  and 
confess  that  when  the  motives  of  Abo- 
lition and  plunder  are  substracted  from 
the  war,  there  is  nothing"  left.  This 
will  be  plain  enough  ;  but  how  came 
the  people  to  lend  their  reason  to  the 
support  .of  such  monstrous  crimes  ? 
That  will  be  the  question  over  which 
the  mind  of  the  historian  will  stumble 
and  flounder.  To  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  brutalizing  absurdity  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  people,  will  only 
lead  the  enquirer  further  from  the 
point  of  truth,  and  embarrass  his  path 
with  endless  mazes  of  contradiction. 
It  was  not  reason,  nor  patriotism,  but 
passion  and  a  fondness  for  excitement 
and  novelty,  that  beguiled  the  people 
into  the  support  of  a  war  from  which 
every  virtuous  instinct  of  their  hearts 
recoiled.  The  besetting  weakness  of 
the  northern  people    of  the    United 


States  is  a  love  of  novelty  and  excite- 
ment, and  a  proneness  to  run  after  won- 
ders. Within  ten  years  we  have  had 
six  or  seven  popular  excitements  which, 
each  in  its  turn,  entirely  eclipsed  the 
wildest  moment  of  the  wax  furore.  1. 
There  came  the  Jenny  Lind  excitement, 
when  the  whole  people  were  made 
crazy  by  the  tricks  of  an  adroit  shjw- 
man,  to  see  and  hear  a  singing  woman, 
who,  with  confessed  merits,  was  infe- 
rior as  an  artiste  and  as  an  accom- 
plished lady,  to  some  who  preceded, 
and  to  many  who  have  followed  her. 
Such  was  the  popular  madness  that 
many  went  two  thousand  miles  to  see 
her.  Men  that  could  poorly  afford  tie 
price  of  an  ordinary  ticket  to  the  opera, 
paid  ten,  and  twenty,  and  thirty  dol- 
lars to  hear  her.  Others  paid  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  favorite  seat.  Octo- 
genarians and  unmusical  fossils,  came 
from  the  frigid  land  of  Maine  to  !Yew 
York,  at  ruinous  expense,  to  hear  five 
or  six  songs,  when  they  knew  not  the 
difference  between  a  soprano  and  aeon- 
tralto  voice,  and  perhaps  could  not  tell 
Old  Hundred  from  Yankee  Doodle. 
The  whole  land  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  a  musical  devil.  And  yet  it  was 
not  love  of  music ;  it  was  net  appro- 
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ciation  of  art  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  madness — it  was  love  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  charm  of  novelty.  Those 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  whole 
thing"  have  long  been  laughing  at  the 
follies  of  that  hour.  The  goddess  of 
their  idolatry  is  fallen  from  the  high 
pedestal  of  air  on  which  they  enthron- 
ed her,  and,  were  she  to  return,  she 
would  not  meet  with  a  reception  fairly 
due  to  her  merits. 

2.  The  Kossuth  flood  deluged  the 
land.  The  victim  of  Russio-Austrian 
despotism — of  Russian  inhumanity  and 
butchery — found  not  an  asylum,  but  a 
home  ;  not  a  welcome,  but  an  adora- 
tion. The  demonstrations  in  his  behalf 
were  more  like  the  confused  and  noisy 
ebullitions  of  bedlam,  than  the  ration- 
al welcome  of  a  great  nation  to  an 
orator,  a  man  of  genius,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  wronged  but  gallant 
people.  Every  body,  of  both  sexes, 
ran  over  each  other,  wildly  rushing  to 
lay  their  offerings  at  his  feet.  Capi- 
talists and  paupers  vied  with  each 
other  in  exchanging  their  gold  for 
stock  in  his  new  air-kingdom,  which 
was  to  be  built,  by  permission  of  the 
gods,  on  the  solid  foundations  of  the 
smoke  that  arose  from  the  ashes  of  an 
extinguished  nation.  Dared  any  man 
doubt  the  success  of  the  project,  he 
was  instantly  knocked  down,  as  a  first 
instalment  on  the  punishment  due  to 
his  infidelity.  Fair  women  boasted 
that  they  had  received  a  kiss  from  the 
great  Hungarian,  and  men  bragged, 
in  bar-rooms,  that  their  wives  had  been 
kissed  by  his  Secretary.  Since  the 
world  began  the  like  was  never  seen. 
But  the  philosopher  would  have  search- 
ed in  vain  under  all  this  froth  and  bub- 
ble for  anything  resembling  a  genuine 
abhorrence  of  Russio-Austrian  barbar- 


ism, or  a  rational  sympathy  with  the 
slaughtered  rights  of  a  crushed  and 
bleeding  nation.  It  was  all  due  to  the 
same  characteristic  passion  for  novel- 
ty and  fondness  for  excitement,  which 
had  just  before  driven  the  people  wild 
after  a  singing-woman. 

3.  Next  came  the  Atlantic  cable  fu- 
rore— a  grand,  self-glorifying  jubilee, 
over  a  project  that  lay  cold  and  still 
in  the  bowels  of  the  ocean,  a  gigantic 
failure,  even  while  we  were  glorifying 
about  it.  No  matter  for  that.  The 
success  or  non-success  was  not  the  un- 
derlying fountain  of  popular  inspira- 
tion. An  opportunity  to  demonstrate, 
a  chance  for  jubilees  and  grand  pro- 
cessions— that  was  the  source  of  the 
mighty  avalanche  of  men  and  women 
that  poured  through  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  all  our  towns  and  cities. 
Little  had  we  to  boast  of  the  cable, 
even  had  it  proved  a  success.  Our 
share  in  its  construction  was  ridicu- 
lously small.  The  project  originated 
in  England.  Nearly  all  the  capital 
was  furnished  by  England.  All  the 
work  was  done  by  English  machinery 
and  English  hands  ;  and  when  the  ca- 
ble was  laid,  it  began  and  ended  on 
English  territory.  But,  with  charac- 
teristic adroitness,  we  took  all  the  glo- 
ry and  jubileed  over  it.  Not  that  we 
are  ambitious  for  glory,  but  that  we 
are  always  ready  for  &  jubilee,  without 
very  nice  discrimination  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety,  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  thing.  The  cable  gave 
us  our  good  time,  our  feasts  and  pa- 
rades, and  what  care  we  that  it  lies 
there  alone  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
covered  with  cockles,  the  monument  of 
nothing  but  an  exploded  admiration  ! 

4.  After  this  came  the  Japanese  ex- 
citement, when  all  our  men,  and  wo 
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>,  ran  mad  after  a  Japanese 
Tommy,  Twelve  or  fourteen  shrunk 
specimens  of  humanity,  the  represnta- 
tives  of  uncivilization  in  government, 
and  of  heathenism  in  religion,  with  faces 
more  like  devils  than  men,  were  wor- 
shipped like  gods  for  the  time,  and  run 
after  by  all  the  wealth  and  fashion  and 
beauty  of  the  land.  Tommy,  it  was 
said,  received  a  basket  full  of  love- 
letters  a  day  from  the  fair  daughters 
of  America.  Everything  was  Japan- 
ese. A  stranger  who  did  not  under- 
stand this  thing,  who  did  not  know 
that  there  was  no  real  meaning  in  all 
this  madness,  would  have  concluded 
that  the  American  people  were  about 
to  throw  away  their  civilization,  reli- 
gion, and  manners,  for  those  of  Japan. 
It  was  all  over  in  thirty  days.  The 
very  instant  the  papers  ceased  to  fan 
the  flames,  the  Japan  fire  went  out, 
and  let  nothing  but  its  smoke  to  remind 
us  of  our  indecent  follies. 

5.  Right  upon  the  heel  of  this  na- 
tional Japanese  fandango,  came  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when,  behold,  our 
women  forgot  Tommy;  our  men  ceased 
to  worship  the  pigtails,  and,  like  so 
many  geese  chasing  a  bug,  all  ran  af- 
ter a  boy,  because  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  They  ran  af- 
ter him  as  they  had  after  Jenny  Lind, 
Kossuth,  the  cable,  Tommy,  and, 
twenty  years  before,  after  Fanny  Elsler, 
a  dancing  woman.  The  demonstrations 
in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were 
no  more  to  be  taken  as  expressions  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  government 
he  represented,  or  of  respect  for  the 
person  of  the  boy,  than  the  reception 
of  the  Japanese  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  endorsement,  by  the  American 
people,  of  the  civilization  and  customs 


of  Japan.  There  was  no  endorsement 
of  anything — no  meaning  in  all  these 
popular  commotions,  beyond  the  mo- 
mentary gratification  of  a  natural  pas- 
sion for  novelty  and  excitement. 

6.  Came  the  war  furore,  the  most 
senseles  and  reckless  of  all  the  delu- 
sions which  preceded  it.  Patriotism 
had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  it  had 
with  the  madness  about  Tommy  or 
Jenny  Lind.  The  war  excitement  was 
manufactured  in  the  same  way  that  al?. 
the  other  popular  madnesses  had  been. 
It  was  gotten  up  by  advertisements, 
play-cards,  hand-bills,  immense  posters, 
•  transparencies,  bands  of  music,  and  all 
the  tricks  usually  resorted  to  in  politi-* 
cal  campaigns.  All  the  demagogues 
in  the  country,  of  all  parties,  rushed 
into  it  with  the  basest  motives — some 
for  money,  some  for  office,  some  for  the 
emancipation  of  negroes,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  in  it  from  no 
motive  whatever,  but  from  passion,  no- 
velty and  excitement.  They  were 
within  the  circle  of  the  all  devouring 
whirlpool  that  swept  on,  gathering 
everything  to  its  abyssmal  centre. 
They  were  committed  to  the  war  with- 
out meajiing  it,  without  knowing  it ; 
certainly  without  endorsing  a  single 
object  for  which  it  was  really  com- 
menced. With  them  it  was  a  jolly 
lark  in  the  beginning,  a  grand  military 
spree  of  thirty  days.  Had  they  be- 
lieved the  few  who  told  them  what  it 
was  all  about,  not  one  in  five  thousand 
would  have  gone  into  it  for  thirty  min- 
utes. Certainly,  eight  out  of  ten  would 
sooner  have  joined  an  army  to  hang 
all  the  Abolitionists  than  to  free  the 
negroes.  The  Administration  knew 
this,  and  cunningly  kept  its  real  pur- 
pose in  the  background  for  months, 
while  it  placarded  all  the  walls  with  a 
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red  and  yellow  patriotism,  and  plied 
vigorously  all  the  varied  machinery  of 
tricks  for  keeping  up  the  popular  ex- 
citement. At  first  men  were  asked  to 
go  merely  to  defend  their  capitol.  The 
capitol-in-danger  trick  was  played,  and 
successfully,  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
Indeed,  the  three  first  great  armies 
were  obtained  under  the  cry  "  the  ca- 
pitol is  in  danger  !"  And  so  the  capi- 
tol was  in  danger,  but  not  from  Jeff. 
Davis — for,  at  that  time,  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  entertained  a  thought  of 
seizing  it — but  from  the  Abolition  ca- 
bal which  has,  for  the  present,  fasten- 
ed on  the  ruins  of  a  free  government, 
the  most  foolish,  impudent,  and  abomi- 
nable despotism  that  exists  in  any  civ- 
ilized country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Had  Mr.  Lincoln  begun  his  war  with 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  he 
could  not  have  raised  an  army  suffi- 
cient for  a  respectable  provost-guard 
for  the  city  of  Washington.  So  anx- 
ious were  they  to  keep  the  idea  that 
the  war  was  for  the  negroes,  out  of; 
the  mind  of  the  people,  that  men  were 
threatened  with  assassination  in  New 
York  and  other  cities,  for  saying  that 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
would  come  as  soon  as  the  public  sense 
should  be  sufficiently  demoralized  to 
bear  it.  Men  were  sent  to  b  as  tiles  for 
publicly  declaring  that  the  war  was 
not  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
What  do  we  hear  now?  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hamlin  tells  the  people  that  those 
who  plead  for  "  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  as  it  was  are  demagogues;" 
that  the  idea  of  "restoring  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  is  non- 
sense, and  bad  nonsense  at  that."  The 
same  thing  was  said  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party,  on  the  floor  of 
gress,  mere  than  a  year  ago;  but  they 


did  not  say  it  until  they  believed  they 
had  sufficiently  demoralized  and  de- 
monized  the  public  mind  to  safely  an- 
nounce their  negro-freeing  and  revo- 
lutionizing programme,  nor  until  they 
had  weeded  out  of  the  army  all  such 
Conservative,  and  honestly  disposed 
Generals  as  McClellan,  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter and  Buel.  D<uring  all  this  time  the 
people  were  played  upon  by  the  same 
arts  and  tricks  that  showmen  use  t@ 
excite  the  public.  Handbills,  posters, 
public  meetings,  bands  of  music,  kept 
up  such  a  show  and  din,  and  excite- 
ment, that  the  masses  had  not  one  mo- 
ment's rest  from  the  perpetual  call  up- 
on their  imaginations  and  passions. 
Every  device  was  invented  to  keep 
them  from  reflecting  upon  the  objects 
and  probable  results  of  the  war.  The 
most  appalling  stories,  the  most  horri- 
ble lies,  of  "  southern  barbarity,"  were 
invented,  and  published  in  a  hundred 
newspapers,  which  were  degraded  to 
mere  organs  of  the  most  profligate  sen- 
sation and  disgusting  falsehood.  The 
brutal  acts  of  the  Abolitionists  were 
published  as  the  deeds  of  Southerners, 
and  an  army  of  correspondents,  of  such 
wretches  as  will  blaspheme  for  bread, 
kept  busy  at  the  vile  work  of  mama- 
fa  during  instances  of  southern  cruelty. 
Such  were  and  are  the  appliances  re- 
lied upon  to  get  up  and  keep  on  the 
war  for  Abolition  and  disunion. 

But  all  this  was  not  sufficient.  The 
Democratic  party  was  in  the  way,  and 
such  a  war  could  neither  be  started 
nor  carried  on  until  the  principles  of 
that  party  were  somehow  suppressed, 
and  its  organization  demoralized.  How 
could  this  be  done  ?  That  party  had 
stood,  from  the  time  of  Jefferson  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  upon  one  plat- 
form touching  the  rights  of  the  States, 
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and  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government.  It  seemed 
too  much  to  expect  that  a  party  which 
had  grown  up  with  the  Republic,  and 
become  identified  with  every  step  of 
its  progress,  should  eat  itself  up  in  an 
hour,  or  turn  its  back  upon  the  profes- 
sions and  principles  of  a  life-time,  and 
join  its  enemies,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  very  foundations  of  self- 
government,  which  were  the  soul  and 
life  of  the  Revolution,  and  constitute 
the  pillars  on  which  the  whole  edifice 
of  American  liberty  rests.  It  seemed 
to©  much  ;  but  it  must  be  accomplish- 
ed, or  the  war  could  not  go  on.  Doug- 
las had  just  died.  There  was  one  leader 
who  could  neither  be  intimidated  nor 
bribed,  well  out  of  the  way.  That  is 
what  Mr.  Forney  meant  in  his  late 
speech  at  Gettysburg,  when  he  said  he 
"believed  that  Douglas  died  at  the 
right  time."  For  Abolitionism  he  did, 
but  for  his  country,  alas !  at  the  wrong 
time.  For,  had  Douglas  lived,  we 
should  never  have  seen  the  desolation, 
despotism  and  blood,  we  now  witness. 
One  Democratic  leader  of  the  power  of 
Senator  Douglas,  could  have  saved  his 
country,  by  preventing  the  great  De- 
mocratic party  from  lapsing  into  a 
mere  ally  of  Abolitionism.  But  Doug- 
las deadf  the  first  step  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  to  see  how  many  of  the 
supposed  Democratic  leaders  could  be 
bought  up  or  bought  off  by  office,  by 
contracts,  or  whatever  else  appealed 
to  the  selfishness  and  wickedness  of 
man,  and  the  rest  it  proposed  to  si- 
lence by  intimidation.  This  trick  so 
well  succeeded  that,  thus  far,  the  De- 
mocratic masses,  who  have  never  been 
for  the  war,  have  not  been  rallied 
to  the  polls  except  as  disgusted  allies 
of  Abolitionism  and  its   war.     New 


Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  the  only 
exception.  In  New  Jersey  the  Demo- 
cracy has  been  perfectly  triumphant, 
as  it  was  also  in  Connecticut,  though 
there  it  was  defrauded  of  its  victory 
by  the  votes  of  5,000  Federal  soldiers, 
picked  out  and  sent  home  pledged  to 
vote  against  it.  The  Democratic  party 
cannot  succoed,  ought  not  to  succeed, 
and  we  pray  God  it  never  may  succeed 
as  an  ally  of  the  Abolition  party  and 
of  its  war  for  disunion  Whenever  it 
throws  its  banners  boldly  out,  in 
square,  defiant  opposition  to  every 
principle,  deed  and  measure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  when  it  abandons  its 
cowardly  policy  of  silence  and  submis- 
sion, the  days  of  redemption  and  vic- 
tory will  return,  and  with  them  the  sal- 
vation of  our  country.  The  Abolition- 
ists have  carried  their  bloody  cause 
entirely  by  shouting,  placarding,  and 
demonstrating  ;  the  only  way  to  meet 
them  is  by  counter-shouting,  placard- 
ing, and  demonstrating.  If  they  fill 
the  air  with  the  noise  of  a  thousand  de- 
vils, let  us  drown  it  with  the  shouts  of 
ten  thousand  freemen.  That  will  do 
the  business  for  them.  They  who 
make  the  most  noise  will  be  sure  of 
the  crowd.  This  is  the  sole  secret  of 
their  success.  We  have  all  the  ele- 
ments of  popular  thunder,  whenever 
we  get  the  pluck  and  manhood  to  use 
them.  Humanity  is  on  our  side.  Law, 
Constitution  and  liberty  are  with  us. 
The  history  and  legends  of  the  country 
are  in  our  hands.  We  have  all  the 
means  for  demonstrating  them  into  de- 
feat and  eternal  disgrace,  whenever, 
disregarding  the  councils  of  cowardly 
or  suborned  leaders,  we  pitch  in  af- 
ter the  real  ancient  style  of  campaign- 
ing. The  State  of  New  York  was  cer- 
tainly lost  at  the  late  fall  election,  by 
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the  foolishness,  cowardice,  or  treach- 
ery of  those  who  managed  the  cam- 
paign. In  the  first  place,  the  platform 
was  such  a  tub  thrown  out  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's whales,  that  thousands  of  Demo- 
crats could  not  be  induced  to  vote  at 
all ;  and  then  the  style  of  the  cam- 
paign was  apologetic  and  cowardly. 
A  few  men,  picked  out  for  their  "pru- 
dence," were  sent  forth  to  address  the 
people  with  meal  in  their  mouths,  and 
gloves  on  their  fingers,  instructed  to 
be  particularly  careful  how  they  han- 
dled the  war,  and  to  be  very  moderate 
and  cautious  in  the  language  they 
used.  The  result,  of  course,  was  a 
most  disgraceful  but  just  defeat.  The 
true  policy  was  to  have  gone  out  cla- 
rion-tongued  against  the  Administra- 
tion— telling1  the  whole  truth,  in  the 
strongest  language — that  this  war  is 
for  the  negro — that  it  is  impossible  to 
save  the  Union  by  war — that  the  war 
is  rendering  reconstruction  impossible 
— that  the  war  is  used  to  destroy  even 
the  northern  States,  to  subjugate  them 
to  the  statics  of  military  districts,  and 
to  establish  a  permanent  military  des- 
potism in  the  place  of  the  States — that 
the  war  is  really  as  much  against  the 
northern  States  as  the  southern,  and 
that  thus  far  it  has  been  much  more 
successful  in  destroying  our  liberty 
than  theirs — that  it  is  without  the  least 
warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and  was 
never  intended  as  a  remedy  for  seces- 
sion— that  it  was  begun  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists for  disunion,  and  will  effect  its 
damnable  purposes,  unless  stopped ! 
All  this  should  be  said  in  no  soft  and 
cautious  language,  but  in  words  as  fer- 
vent and  loud  as  a  man  utters  when 
his  house  is  on  fire.  There  is  cowar- 
dice or  knavery  on  every  inch  of 
ground  trodden  by  this  cat-footed  po- 


licy, which  counsels  submission  to  acts 
of  atrocity  and  despotism,  committed 
in  violation  of  the  organic  laws  of  the 
Republic.  Is  there  no  inspiration  ia 
these  magnificent  lines  of  Horace,  to 
stir  the  sluggish  souls  who  know  the 
crimes  of  this  Administration,  but  dare 
not  venture  upon  the  full  measure  of 
truth  and  justice  against  it : 

Justum  &  tenacem  propositi  vii*um, 
Honcimum  Adorprava  jubentium* 

JSFon  melius  instaniis  Tyranm 

Menie  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieU  teribidus  Adrice, 
Neo  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  minuss 

Si  fr  actus  illdbalur  Orbis9 

Impavidum  ferient  Ruinos* 

Ho  whe  by  principle  is  swayed, 

In  truth,  and  justice  still  the  same. 
Is  neither  of  the  crowd  afraid, 

Though  error  broils  the  state  in  flame, 
Nor  to  a  haughty  tyrant's  frown  will  stoop, 
Nor  to  a  raging  storm,  when  all  the  winds  ara 

up. 
Should  Nature  with  convulsions  shake, 

Struck  with  the  fiery  bolts  of  Jove,, 
The  final  doom  and  dreadful  crack, 

Cannot  his  constant  courage  move» 

There  were  such  men  in  Rome- 
There  were  such  men  in  America  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Where  are  they 
now  ?  0,  degenerate  day  I  when  no 
man  has  time  to  save  his  country  from 
the  grasp  of  the  tyrant  and  the  fool. 
0,  degenerate  day  !  when  all  men  are 
running  railroads,  making  shoddy,  or 
driving  other  godless  machinery  of  un- 
godly war  !  But  no  one  rises  to  the 
full  stature  of  geniune  manhood.  No 
one  dare  command  the  shallow  depth 
of  waters  to  be  still !  No  one  dare  to 
say  to  the  raging  fanaticism,  your  hour 
has  come !  A  war  gotten  up  by  pla- 
cards and  bell-ringing,  kept  going  by 
the  same  devices  that  cunning  sbow- 
men  use  to  draw  the  populace  after 
their  mountebank  performances,  deso- 
lates the  land,  leaving  a  track  of  fir© 
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and  blood  behind  it,  and,  in  the  future, 
opening  nothing  but  the  torments  of 
hell  to  the  imagination  of  man  I  A 
shoddy  war.  A  Japanese  Tommy  war. 
A  war  that  is  pasted  up,  like  the  post- 
ers of  a  circus,  or  a  caravan  of  ele- 
phants and  monkeys,  on  the  walls  in 
our  cities  !  Respected  by  nobody — 
believed  in  by  nobody,  not  even  by  the 
liars  and  mountebanks  who  work  the 


machinery  for  the  scenic  effect ;  but 
run  after  by  everybody,  just  as  every- 
body runs  after  all  wonderful  shows, 
gotten  up,  like  this  one,  without  re- 
gard to  expense.  That  is  the  rationale 
of  the  war.  It  is  as  thin  and  brittle 
as  a  bubble  of  glass,  and  will  break 
and  vanish  as  quick,  whenever  a  strong 
man  steps  upon  it. 
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BT  C.    OHAUNCEY  ET7EE. 


God  give  us  light  in  the  darkness, 

God  give  ns  comfort  in  woe, 
Grant  that  the  cup  may  pass  from  us, 

list  us  not  reap  as  we  sow. 

"We  have  shed  blood  in  Thy  vineyard, 
"We  have  blasphemed  with  Thy  breath, 

O  spare  ns  the  fruit  of  our  doing, 
Spare  us  the  harvest  of  death. 

We  have  burnt  Liberty's  altars, 
Light  fiom  the  chancel  is  fled, 

The  priests  are  reeking  with  slaughter, 
Christ  in  the  churches  is  dead. 

Father,  forget— O  forgive  us! 

Do  not  unto  ns,  Lord  God, 
As  we  unto  others  are  doing  ; 

O,  judge  us  not  out  of  Thy  "Word, 

For  we  have  shed  blood  in  Thy  vineyard, 
We  have  blasphemed  with  Thy  breath, 

O,  spare  ns  the  fruit  of  our  doing, 
Spare  us  the  harvest  of  death  1 
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The  most  direct  and  wanton  attack 
that  has  been  made  upon  the  rights  of. 
independent  States,  and  the  interests 
of  the  sovereign  people,  by  the  present 
party  in  power  at  Washington,  is,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  political  scheme 
of  Mr.  Chase  to  consolidate  political 
power  through  the  operation  of  some 
3,000  issuers  of  irredeemable  paper, 
which  he  calls  "  a  national  currency," 
but  which  are,  in  fact,  cheats  to  rob 
the  working  man  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
daily  labor.  The  issue  of  any  kind  of 
paper  promise  to  circulate  as  money, 
is  a  fraud  upon  the  producer,  because 
its  tendency  is  to  give  him  less  of  mo- 
ney's worth  than  he  would  get  if  he 
was  paid  in  specie.  This  is  so  well 
known,  that  even  the  advocates  of  the 
old  United  States  Bank  scheme,  which 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Chase  before  love 
of'  place  tempted  him  to  use  the  paper 
system  as  a  means  of  personal  ad- 
vancement, were  not  slow  in  denounc- 
ing it.  Daniel  Webster,  the  earnest 
champion  of  the  Bank,  exclaimed,  "  Of 
all  the  schemes  for  making  the  poor 
poorer,  and  the  rich  richer,  for  getting 
the  produce  of  the  laborer  and  giving 
it  to  the  schemer  and  the  idler,  irre- 
deemable paper  money  is  the  most  in- 
sidious, as  it  is  the  most  effective." 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the 
paper  system  ;  but  its  first  effect  is  to 
cause  an  appearance  of  prosperity, 
which  lasts  a  little  while,  until  revul- 
sion ensues.  It  is  for  this  object  that 
Mr.  Chase  projected  it.  He  calculates 
that  the  stage  of  inflation  will  last  un- 
til he  can  reach  the  Presidential  chair. 
What  future  ruin  may  then  overwhelm 


the  people,  is  to  his  cold  and  selfish 
heart  a  matter  of  supreme  indiffer- 
ence. The  poor  may  groan  for  centu- 
ries in  debt ;  the  country  languish  in 
decay,  and  our  institutions  change  to 
any  form  of  despotism,  but  what  is  all 
that  to  S.  P.  Chase?  It  is  for  this 
alone  that  the  National  Banking  plan 
has  been  projected.  We  may  briefly 
state  some  of  its  features  : 

1.  The  notes  are  issued  to  the  amount 
of  90 -per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of 
the  bank's  capital. 

2.  They  are  not  redeemed  in  specie 
at  all. 

3.  They  are  redeemed  only  in  green- 
backs. 

4.  They  are  a  legal  tender  between 
the  Government  and  its  creditors,  ex- 
cept wealthy  stockholders,  who  get 
coin. 

5.  The  issuers  may  be  made  depo- 
sitors of  the  government  money,  at 
the  will  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  during  his 
pleasure. 

6.  The  capital  ($300,000,000)  au- 
thorized, is  one-half  to  be  apportioned 
by  Mr.  Chase,  at  his  pleasure. 

1.  All  the  public  expenditures  are  to 
be  made  in  these  notes. 

8.  The  law  requires  25  per  cent,  law- 
ful money  to  be  kept  on  hand  by  each 
bank,  but  its  own  notes,  deposited  in 
another  national  bank,  may  be  called 
lawful  money  on  hand. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the 
new  bank  scheme  is,  that  no  prudent 
capitalist  will  touch  it,  unless  drawn 
into  it  from  political  obligations — ■ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  schemers  and 
adventurers  rush  into  it,  because  they 
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have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose.  This  is  a  time  of  great  paper 
inflation,  when  it  is  dangerous  to  lend, 
because  values  on  which  credits  are 
based  will  collapse  and  ruin  the  lend- 
ers. The  banking  law,  without  doubt, 
will  be  set  aside  as  unconstitutional, 
or  repealed  by  the  first  Congress  pos- 
sessed of  its  senses.  Either  of  these 
events  will  leave  the  stockholders  in 
the  position  of  individual  partners, 
each  liable  for  all  the  debts,  notes, 
and  all  payable  in  specie,  and  hundreds 
may  be  ruined.  These  are  some  of  the 
contingencies  that  business  men  will 
not  encounter,  even  for  the  bribes  of 
public  deposits.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Chase  desired  to  get  up  a  tax  bank  in 
New  York,  the  attempt  failed  repeat- 
edly. Finally,  the  order  went  forth 
that  the  Government  defendants  should 
be  whipped  in  and  compelled  to  start 
the  bank.  The  subscription  books 
were  closed  Dec.  IT,  and  Mr.  Opdyke, 
the  dispenser  of  Astor-House  patron- 
age, the  eminent  shoddy  commissioner, 
the  gun  contractor,  and  Treasury  pa- 
rasite-general, was  compelled  to  take 
the  Presidency,  and  the  list  was  filled 
out  with  the  names  of  Treasury  bro- 
kers, stock  agents,  and  speculators, 
who  hope  to  use  the  Government  mo- 
ney in  stock  gambling  ;  each  putting 
down  his  name  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, only  anxious  to  dispose  of  his 
stock  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  clear 
of  the  scrape.  The  other  side  of  the 
question  is  that  of  irresponsible  bank- 
ers. Thus,  the  law  allows  a  capital  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  one-third,  or  six- 
ten  thousand  dollars  must  be  paid  up; 
one-third  of  that,  or  say  six  thousand 
dollars  must  be  expended  for  United 
States  6  per  cent,  etock,  to  be  deposit- 
ed with  the   Treasury     The   banker 


gets  in  return  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars  in  circulating  notes;  with 
these  he  buys  as  much  more  stock,  and 
receives  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  more  notes,  with  which 
he  again  buys  stock.  This  process, 
repeated  seven  times,  gives  the  banker 
thirty  thousand  dollars  6  per  cent, 
stock,  deposited  with  the  Treasury, 
on  which  he  draws  6  per  cent  for  in- 
terest in  gold,  or  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  people  hold 
$2*1,396  of  his  notes,  which  are  re- 
deemable only  in  greenbacks  at  the 
banker's  counter.  But  the  bank  may 
be  located  in  some  inaccessible  spot, 
and  the  notes  can  then  be  redeemed 
only  at  a  broker's  at  a  discount.  This 
"  broker  is  the  issuer  himself,  and  he 
will  charge  from  2  to  5  discount.  He 
may  redeem  the  whole  six  times  in  a 
year,  giving  him,  perhaps,  20  per  cent, 
on  his  circulation.  His  profits  will 
then  be,  on  an  investment  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars,  as  follows  : 
$30,000  -Stock,  interest  in  gold  -  -  -  -  $1,800 
27,396  Notes,  redemptions  -----  5,478 
10,000  Capital,  in  5  per  cent  legal  ten- 
ders, for  reserve    -------       500 

Profits  on  $16,000,  48  per  cent.  -  -  -  -  $7,778 
This  the  Secretary  calls  an  "  indis- 
pensable permanent  currency."  It  is 
evident  that  this  depends  entirely  upon 
continued  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments. Hence,  the  whole  herd  of  new 
banks  form  an  interest  to  perpetual 
suspension. 

These  features,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  constitute  the  characteristics 
of  a  mere  irredeemable  bubble  cur- 
rency. Every  bank  is  the  creature  of 
Mr.  Chase,  and  lives  on  his  pleasure, 
since  he  may  give  or  withhold  the  pub- 
lic deposits.  The  expenses  of  the 
Government  are  one  thousand  millions 
per   annum.     The   appropriations  this 
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year  are  already  $915,000,000.  It  is 
intended  that  the  whole  of  this  shall 
be  paid  out  in  the  notes  of  these  banks. 
Thus,  soldiers,  contractors,  jobbers, 
officers,  will  all  be  distributers  of  these 
bubble  bills  through  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  paper  flood  starting  from  those 
banks  will  pour  through  countless 
channels  over  the  land,  in  payment  for 
every  article  of  manufacture  and  pro- 
duction, and  is  to  return  to  the  Trea- 
sury through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chase's  tax-gatherers,  to  be  lodged 
with  his  pet  banks  appointed  by  him  to 
receive  it.  Thus  the  thousand  mil- 
lions flow  out  through  Mr.  Chase's 
agents  rob  the  people  of  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor,  by  depreciation,  and 
flow  back  into  the  hands  of  another  set 
of  Mr.  Chase's  agents,  to  be  by  them 
used  in  every  county  of  all  the  States, 
as  a  political  fund  to  further  Mr. 
Chase's  personal  schemes. 

This  is  the  plot.  Now,  if  we  recur 
to  the  reasons  for  this  foul  and  frau- 
dulent issue  of  irredeemable  paper,  we 
shall  hardly  know  which  most  to  ad- 
mire, the  hardihood  of  the  scheme  it- 
self, or  the  effrontery  of  the  excuses 
made  for  it.  The  only  reason  given 
by  Mr.  Chase's  fugleman,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  was  that  the  heavy  taxation  made 
necessary  by  the  war,  "  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  provided 
for  the  people  a  circulation  which  the 
Government  could  receive  with  safe- 
ty." 

This  is  the  whole  story — the  only 
plea  given  for  the  setting  up  of  a  per- 
manent irredeemable  paper  system  for 
the  people,  while  the  stock-jobbers,  and 
these  pet  banks  themselves,  get  their 
interest  in  coin.  Now,  the  currency 
of  this  country,  in  times  of  high  pros- 


perity and  peace,  was  composed  of 
$300,000,000  of  specie,  and  $200,000,- 
000  of  bank  notes.  This  sufficed  for 
the  whole  business  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  was  no  want  of  circula- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ex- 
ported $40,000,000  of  gold  per  annum 
to  make  coin  for  other  nations.  When 
the  war  began,  Congress  authorized 
$50,000,000  ,of  notes,  payable  in  coin 
on  demand.  Mr.  Chase  failed  to  meet 
the  demand  ;  he  never  paid  a  dollar. 
Congress  then  authorized  $600,000,000 
of  greenbacks,  as  a  legal  tender  cur- 
rency. Mr.  Chase  has  issued  $450,000,- 
000  of  these,  which,  with  the  bank 
notes,  make  $600,000,000  of  circula- 
tion. This  is  a  pretty  abundant  cur- 
rency, and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is  ma- 
nifest every  day  in  its  depreciation. 
For  instance,  in  Canada  flour  is  $4  25 
per  bbl.,  in  coin  ;  ten  miles  south  of 
Canada,  the  same  flour  is  $6  15  per 
bbl.,  in  paper.  The  consumer  is  rob- 
bed of  $250  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper,  showing  its  superabundance. 
Those  greenbacks  are,  however,  the 
money  of  the  Government.  They  are 
its  own  promise,  and  therefore  can  be 
"  taken  by  it  with  safety."  The  Con- 
stitutionality of  the  legal  tender  is  yet 
to  be  settled.  Nevertheless,  money  is 
abundant,  and  safe  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take,  since  it  compels  all  peo- 
ple to  take  it,  except  those  who  are 
rich,  and  they  get  gold  for  their  in- 
terest. 

Now,  if  that  paper  is  abundant,  is 
safe  and  legal,  what  more  does  Mr. 
Chase  want  ?  What  can  he  have  to 
do  with  any  bank  scheme  ?  The  an- 
swer is  plain.  The  manufacture  of 
these  notes  involves  no  very  consider- 
able patronage,  and,  therefore,  is  of  no 
political  service.      There    are   above 
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1500  banks  created  by  State  laws,  that 
comprise  a  large  and  powerful  inter- 
est, if  they  can  be  combined  under  one 
head.  Happily,  they  are  not  now  so 
combined.  Each  State  has,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Government,  had  its 
own  laws  to  regulate  its  own  local 
business.  Each  has  perfected  a  bank- 
ing system,  and  in  some  of  them,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  in  particular, 
the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  so- 
vereign power,  the  powers  declared  re" 
served  to  them  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, have  delegated  to  their  State 
legislators,  by  the  State  Constitution, 
declared  that  no  bank  shall  do  business 
within  the  State,  without  first "  giving 
ample  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
notes  in  specie" 

The  issue  of  greenbacks  by  the  Fe- 
deral Government  does  not  attack  this 
right ;  but  if  the  Treasury  can  go  a 
step  further,  and  force  upon  each  State 
banks  under  Mr.  Chase,  and  which  do 
not  pretend  ever  to  pay  a  dollar  in  spe- 
cie, then  the  State  sovereignty  and 
State  banks  fall  together  to  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  banking  system  and  mo- 
ney power  of  the  country  becomes 
consolidated  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chase, 
with  "power  to  bind  or  to  loose,"  to 
give  or  withhold  Government  patron- 
age. The  whole  machinery  will  be  in 
his  hands,  and  $300,000,000  of  irre- 
deemable paper  may  be  issued  at  his 
bidding.  This  political  scheming  has 
evidently  been  well  advanced ;  but 
what  has  the  Treasury  gained  ?  In- 
stead of  six  hundred  million  dollars  of 
greenbacks,  legal  tenders  issued  di- 
rect from  the  Treasury,  we  have  some 
three  hundred  million  dollars  of  green- 
back shadows,  issued  by  three  thou- 
sand banks,  not  a  legal  tender,  but  re- 
deemable in  greenbacks.     There  will 


be  gold  for  the  rich,  greenbacks  for  the 
pet  banks,  and  greenbacks  diluted  for 
the  people. 

The  depreciation  will  be  greater,  be- 
cause the  notes,  at  a  discount  from  the 
place  of  redemption,  will  be  at  a  dis- 
count even  for  greenbacks.  Thus, 
suppose  Mr.  Chase  has  given  Mr.  Op- 
dyke  a  contract  for  army  blankets: 
to  make  them,  the  wool  must  be 
bought ;  Mr.  Chase  gives  him  in  pay- 
ment Oregon  national  bank  notes ; 
Mr.  Opdyke  gives  those  to  the  far- 
mer for  the  wool ;  the  farmer  wants 
the  pay  in  negotiable  money,  at  a 
moment  when,  as  now,  greenbacks 
are  scarce  ;  he  must  lose  the  discount, 
or  expense  of  sending  these  notes  to 
Oregon  for  redemption  in  greenbacks, 
probably  2  per  cent.  Thus  Mr.  Op- 
dyke  draws  interest  on  his  own  stock, 
for  his  own  use,  in  gold  from  the  Trea- 
sury. He  receives,  in  pay  for  his  ar- 
my contract,  greenbacks  that"  are  at  a 
discount  of  36  per  cent,  to  day,  for 
gold,  and  pays  to  the  farmer  national 
notes  that  are  at  a  discount  of  2  per 
cent,  for  greenbacks.  The  diluting 
scale  runs  down  as  we  approach  the 
producer  of  wealth.  This  is  what  the 
people  get.  Now  let  us  see  what  the 
Treasury  gets.  In  order  to  issue  notes 
the  banker  must  deposit  United  States 
stock,  and  he  does  so  and  receives  90 
per  cent,  of  the  market  value  in  circu- 
lation notes.  If  he  deposits  6's  of 
1881,  he  gets  for  each  one  thousand 
dollar  bond  one  thousand  dollars  in 
notes  to  circulate,  and  he  also  draws 
$60  per  annum  interest  in  gold,  on  his 
bond  deposited.  This  is  equal  to  9  1-4 
per  cent,  per  annum  in  paper,  and  he 
lends  his  circulating  notes  at  7  per 
cent.,  making  16  1-4  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, which  the  producer  must  pay. 
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The  Treasury,  on  an  issue  of  three 
hundred  million  of  dollars,  now  author- 
ized, will  have  to  pay  eighteen  million 
of  dollars  per  annum  interest,  in  gold, 
to  Mr.  Chase's  pet  banks,  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  issuing  the  notes  redeemable 
in  greenbacks,  instead  of  issuing  the 
greenbacks  themselves.  Why  should 
the  country  pay  eighteen  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold  per  annum  to  issue  pa- 
per, which  may  be  done  without  any 
expense  at  all  but  the  printing  ?  The 
whole  operation  is  a  barefaced  rob. 
bery  of  the  public,  to  build  up  a  poli- 
tical scaffolding  for  Mr.  Chase's  indi- 
vidual aggrandizement. 

The  pestilent  issues  should  be  scout- 
ed from  every  neighborhood ;  each 
State  should  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
attempt  to  pass  one  of  the  notes- 
Every  farmer,  working  man,  mechanic, 
should  demand  pay  in  gold,  Constitu. 
tional  coin,  for  what  he  has  to  sell, 


whether  labor  or  produce.  There  are 
now  twenty  million  dollars  in  gold  ly- 
ing idle  in  Wall  street,  while  Mr.  Chase 
is  organiziDg  banks  to  supply  a  cur- 
rency. In  Canada,  on  the  occasion  of 
every  bargain,  it  is  stipulated  that 
part  pay  shall  be  taken  in  United  States 
coin,  and  yet  here  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  strike  for  more  pay,  because 
they  get  nothing  but  Mr.  Chase's  frau- 
dulent promises,  and  he  is  putting  out 
millions  more  of  even  less  value.  Let 
there  be  one  universal  strike  anions: 

o 

all  people,  and  that  simply  the  demand 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  save  the  Government, 
which  is  jeopardized  by  the  infamous 
schemers  who  have  brought  on  this 
war,  and  who  seek  through  paper  mo- 
ney to  destroy,  not  only  the  Union,  but 
what  remains  of  popular  rights,  even 
the  right  to  live  by  labor. 


-*o*- 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


TEANSLATED  FEOM  THE  NINTH  ODE  OF   THE  EOOK  OF  OVID. 


Seek  not  to  know  to-morrow's  doom  ; 
That  is  not  ours  which  is  to  come. 
The  present  moment's  all  our  store ; 

The  next,  should  heaven  allow, 
Than  this  will  bo  no  more  : 

So  all  our  lives  is  but  one  instant  now* 
Look  on  the  day  you've  past 

To  be  a  mighty  treasure  won  : 
And  lay  each  moment  out  in  haste  ; 

We're  sure  to  live  too  fast, 
And  cannot  live  too  soon. 
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THE  GREAT  DEMOCRATIC  ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH,  TWO  MILLIONS 

AND  A  HALF  STRONG. 


The  following  table  of  votes,  cast 
by  the  Democracy  of  the  North  at  the 
late  elections,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  material  force  of  that  party,  when- 
ever it  makes  up  its  mind  that  the 
usurpations  and  despotism  of  the  Lin- 
coln Administration  are  no  longer  to 
be  endured  : 

DEMOCRATIC  YOTES  EST  THE  NOSTH  IN  1863. 

Maine 51,000 

New  Hampshire 4.0,000 

Vermont 12,000 

Connecticut 40,000 

Rhode  Island 10,000 

Massachusetts 35,000 

New  York 284,000 

New  Jersey 69,000 

Pennsylvania 25C,000 

Ohio 187,000 

Indiana 125,000 

Illinois 140,000 

Michigan 60,  COO 

Wisconsin 60,000 

Iowa 55,000 

Minnesota 12,000 

California 50,000 

Oregon 6,C00 

Kansas 8,000 

Grand  Total 1,488,000 

But  this  table  does  not  show  the  en-, 
tire  strength  of  the  Democratic  party. 
In  many  of  the  States  nothing  like  a 
full  vote  of  the  party  was  polled  at 
the  late  elections,  because  thousands, 
who  have  never  acquiesced  in  the  po- 
licy of  giving  any  support  whatever 
to  the  Abolition  war,  refused  to  vote 
at  all,  and  will  never  vote  again  until 
a  policy  which  sacrifices  principle  is 
abandoned.  But  the  late  message  and 
proclamation  of  the  President  so  plain, 
ly  announce  the  programme  of  dis- 
union and  State  annihilation,  for  the 
sake  of  abolishing  slavery,  that  no 
man  can  hereafter  support  the  war  who 


does  not  throw  himself  clear  over  into 
the  filthy  pool  of  Abolitionism.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  vast  num- 
bers who  did  not  vote  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  the  last  election,  who 
will,  now  that  the  Administration  has 
boldly  announced  its  policy  of  war  for 
the  negro,  and  for  State  annihilation, 
array  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  the  Democracy, 
at  the  next  election.  As  a  statement 
of  probability,  these  may  be  divided 
among  the  States  as  follows  : 

Maine 10,000 

New  Hampshire 18,000 

Vermont . . 3,000 

Connecticut 20,000 

Ehode  Island 3,000 

Massachusetts 15,000 

New  York 90,000 

New  Jersey 20,000 

Pennsylvania 80,000 

Ohio 70,000 

Indiana 30,000 

Illiuois 60,000 

Michigan 15,000 

Wisconsin 15,000 

Iowa 15,000 

Minnesota 6,000 

California 30,000 

Oregon 4,000 

Kansas. 3,000 

517,000 
Last  Democratic  vote 1,4-88,000 

2,005,000 

The  above  is  the  probable  present 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  Re- 
publican programme  of  State  annihila- 
tion, and  war  for  the  negroes,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  President's  last  mes- 
sage and  proclamation,  without  count- 
ing the  vote  of  the  Border  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri.  The  total  vote  of  these  States 
at  the  last  Presidential  election  was, 
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in  round  numbers,  469,000,  of  which 
Lincoln  had  only  23,000,  leaving  a  ma- 
jority of.  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  against  him.  Now,  although 
three  quarters  of  the  citizens  of  these 
States  are  kept  from  vc  /ting  by  Lincoln's 
bayonets,  they  are  net  kept  from  think- 
ing, hating,  and  cherishing  an  all-ab- 
sorbing wish  to  revenge  their  wrongs. 
Whenever  a  conflict  begins  in  the 
North  between  the  friends  of  white 
supremacy  and  the  advocates  of  negro- 
equality,  all  these,  who  are  living, 
must  be  arrayed  against  the  Abolition- 
ists. To  be  within  the  mark,  let  us 
add,  from  these  border  States,  three 
hundred  thousand  to  the  Democratic 
army  of  the  North,  which  will  make 
the  total  of  the  great  anti-negro  equal- 
ity force  almost  two  millions  and  a  half. 
This,  or  about  this,  will  be  the  army 
which  the  Abolitionists  will  find  both 
in  their  front  and  rear,  whenever  they 
push  their  negro-freeing  despotism  so 
far  that  it  can  be  no  longer  endured. 
The  people  do  not  yet  realize  that  this 
war  is  for  the  negro,  and  not  for  the 
Onion.  A  great  majority  of  even  De- 
mocratic newspapers  have  treated  the 
war  as  though  it  were  for  the  white 
race  and   for   the   Union.     The  Presi- 


dent's last  message  and-  Proclamation 
leave  them  no  longer  an  excuse  for  de- 
luding the  people  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  war.  At  the  next  voting  the  issue 
will  be  square  and  sharp  between  ne- 
gro-equality and  negro-subordination. 
But  it  will  be  said,  if  we  are  only  al- 
lowed to  vote  !  Is  that  a  question  ?  Do 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  white  men 
ask  one-third  that  number  of  negro- 
equalizing  sneaks  whether  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote  ?  Why,  whenever 
the  Democratic  army  so  please,  the 
whole  godless  band  of  negro-equalizers 
will  be  scattered  like  chaff  before  a 
whirlwind  !  Now  that  the  fraud  of 
"  the  ivarfor  the  Union"  is  ended — now 
that  the  President  himself  throws  off 
the  disguise  of  patriotism,  which  cov- 
ered his  treason  heretofore — we  shall 
see  that  the  muster  of  the  army  of 
white  liberation  will  begin.  Two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  strong  !  Courage, 
freemen !  Courage,  friends  of  the 
Union  ! — of  the  whole  Union  !  The 
signs  are  that  the  great  Democratic 
party  is  about  to  cease  playing  the 
part  of  tail  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Abolition 
kite.  Then,  pretty  soon,  there  will,  be 
an  end  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  kite. 
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EPIGRAMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNION. 

This  shall  we  read  in  our  historic  page — 
Freedom  was  vital-struck  by  party  rage  ; 
Lincoln  the  fever  watched,  the  knife  supplied, 
And  drove  the  nation  to  its  suicide. 
Amidst  the  groans  sunk  every  liberal  art, 
That  polish  life,  or  humanize  the  heart ; 
Then  fell  the  States,  crushed  by  the  bigot's  hand, 
And  truth  and  freedom  perished  from  the  land. 
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It  is  not  much  that  we  shall  say 
about  Mr.  Lincoln's  message,  and  the 
thing  he  calls  an  "  amnesty."     It  is 
not  deserving  of  a  respectful  notice 
from  any  man  who  respects  himself, 
and  loves  his  country.     His  terms  of 
"  amnesty"  are  such  as  no  man  of  hon- 
or can  accept,  and  as  none  but  a  dema- 
gogue  and  knave  would  offer.     The 
oath  he  prescribes  not  only  requires 
every  southern  man  to  swear  that  he 
will  faithfully  support  all  the  emanci- 
pation  proclamations,  passed  and  to 
come,  but  he  shall  devote  to  death,  to 
the  Abolition  gibbet,  all  his  leaders, 
all  his  companions  in  arms,  above  the 
rank  of  captain.     If  there  is  one  man 
in  the  South  who  would  not  sooner  die 
than  accept  such  terms,  he  is  fit  only 
for  the  companionship  of  the  basest  of 
men.     And  if  there  is  a  human  being 
in  the  North  who  can  restrain  his  con- 
tempt for  the  wretch  who  deliberately 
insults  a  whole  people  with  an  offer  of 
such  degrading  terms,  in  the  name  of 
an  "  amnesty,"  he,  too,  is  an  abettor 
of    assassination    and    theft.      There 
ought  to  be  an   indignation  meeting 
in  every  city  and  village  of  the  North, 
to  wipe  out  the  foul  stain,  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  offer  of 
a    premium    upon    assassination.     It 
simply  says  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
you  consent  to  let  your  negroes  run, 
to  give  up  all  your  property,  and  turn 
States'  evidence  against  your  compa- 
nions and  friends,  and  come  over  and 
join  us  Abolitionists,  and  help  us  mur- 
der and  rob  your  neighbors,  then  you 
shall  have  our  gracious  pardon.    That 
is  Mr.   Lincoln's    "amnesty."      Such 


amnesty  as  the  hawk  offers  to  the  dove, 
the  wolf  to  the  lamb,  the  highway  man 
to  his  victim.  This  message  and  pro- 
clamation ends  all  chance  of  contro- 
versy about  the  designs  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  proves  what  far-seeing  men  have 
said  from  the  beginning,  that  it  is  a 
war  for  the  negro,  with  disunion  for 
its  inevitable  result.  It  shuts  the  door 
and  bolts  it  against  the  return  of  the 
southern  States  to  the  fold  of  the 
Union.  It  says  to  them,  you  shall  ne- 
ver, never,  never  come  back,  except  as 
paupers,  or  the  pensioned  assassins  of 
your  companions  and  neighbors.  Thank 
God  this  message  and  proclamation 
drops  all  disguises.  The  cloven  foot, 
long  sneakingly  hid  under  the  stolen 
robes  of  patriotism,  is  here,  at  last, 
thrust  boldly  out  into  the  very  face 
and  eyes  of  that  non-descript  style  of 
politicians  called  the  "War  Demo- 
cracy," with  this  hieroglyphic  pronun- 
ciamento  blazing  at  them.  No  more  dodg- 
ing and  fault-finding  about  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  war.  If  you  are  for 
it  at  all,  you  must  be  for  it  not  to  restore 
the  Union  as  it  was,  but  to  abolish  sla- 
very. There  is  no  war  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  you  must  take 
the  ivarfor  its  objects,  or  reject  it  for  its 
objects.  All  this  is  impudent,  but  hon- 
est. Though  Mr.  Lincoln  meant  it  not 
for  honesty.  From  the  depths  of  his 
shallowness  he  imagined  that  he  was 
playing  the  cunningest  trick  of  all  the 
games  of  charlitanery  that  have  dis- 
tinguished his  Administration.  Ho 
has  adopted  a  theory  implying  an  im- 
mense confidence  in  the  gullibility  of 
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the  northern  people.  His  whole  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  all  who 
are  not  knaves  are  fools.  And  if  we 
except  the  "  Copperheads,"  he  has  too 
much  ground  for  his  conclusion.  A 
man  who  imagines  that  the  Union  can 
be  restored  by  war,  is  fairly  an  object 
for  the  sympathy  of  intelligent  men. 
We  may  pity  while  we  deplore  his  sim- 
plicity. But  the  time  for  pity  is  pass- 
ed now.  This  message  ends  the  dis- 
pensation to  which  pity  belongs,  and 
begins  an  era  in  which  infamy  and 
eternal  shame  attach  to  every  man  who 
gives  further  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
bloody  measures  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Admi- 
nistration. Support  not,  help  not,  from 
this  time  forward  must  be  the  watch- 
word of  every  man  who  is  not  an  Abo- 
lition disunionist.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
run  up  his  black  banner  so  high  that 
none  can  fail  to  see  it.  The  New  York 
World,  one  of  the  most  persistent  war 
papers  in  the  United  States,  says  of 
this  document  : 

"It  is  a  proposition  •which  the  South  will 
feel  that  it  cannot  accept  without  a  degree  of 
voluntary  sell- degradation  which  every  south- 
erner of  spirit  and  character  will  regard  as 
worse  than  death." 

It  might  have  truthfully  added,  that 
there  is  not  one  man  of  honor  in  the 
Unitee  Stares  who  would  not,  in  his 
heart,  despise  a  southerner  who  should 
accept  so  degrading  a  proposition. 
A  proposition  which  is  alike  degrad- 
ing to  North  and  South,  because  it 
strikes  at  a  principle  that  is  held  sa- 
cred by  all  honorable  men  everywhere. 
It  was  meant  to  insult  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  It  is  a  characteris- 
tic jibe  of  Abolitionism,  intended  to 


drive  men,  already  goaded  to  madness, 
to  deeper,  to  unappeasable  despera- 
tion. After  this  Message  and  Procla- 
mation, there  is  no  longer  left  a  ves- 
tige of  hope  for  the  Union,  except  it 
be  in  the  immediate  and  determined 
action  of  the  Democratic  party  in  a 
tremendous  counter  Proclamation.  The 
South  must  be  convinced  that  the 
great  Democratic  party  of  the  North 
is  itself  again — is  back  upon  the  old 
platform  of  principle,  embraced  in  the 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1198,  on  which  it  firmly,  triumphantly 
stood,  in  every  campaign,  up  to  the 
breaking  out  of  this  Abolition  revolu- 
tion, before  it  will  be  possible  for  her 
to  entertain  a  proposition  to  return. 
How  do  we  ask  her  to  come  back, 
where  there  are  none  to  welcome  her, 
except  with  hearts  of  hate  and  hands 
of  blood  ?  How  do  we  ask  her  to 
come  back  ?  On  terms  that  devote 
her  people  to  death,  her  property  to 
annihilation,  and  her  States  to  oblit- 
eration !  Let  us  pray  Almighty  God 
that  she  never  will  come  back  on  such 
accursed  ground  as  that.  If  these  are 
the  only  terms  offered,  then  her  battles 
are  ours  !  Her  cause  is  ours,  for  it  is 
the  cause  of  self-government,  of  lib- 
erty, of  humanity,  and  of  State  sove- 
reignty, recognized  and  claimed  by 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  which 
is  the  solid  foundation  of  the  Federal 
Government  itself.  If  the  Democratic 
party  does  not  immediately  and  defi- 
antly separate  itself  from  all  support 
of  this  war  of  Abolition  and  State  an- 
nihilization,  then  farewell  the  Union, 
and  farewell  liberty  in  the  North,  if 
not  in  the  South  I 
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Senator  Wilson  has  given  notice  of 
a  bill  to  repeal  all  laws  of  Congress 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitive   slaves. 
Congress  has  passed  two  such  laws. 
The  first  in  1193,  which  was  signed  by 
Washington.      The   second   in    1850, 
signed   by  President  Fillmore.      Mr. 
Wilson's  bill  is  to  repeal  both  of  these 
acts.     But,  to  accomplish  his  object, 
he  must  also  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
a  portion  of  the  Fourth  Article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  such 
fugitives  "shall  be  delivered  up   on 
claim,"  to  their  masters.     While  this 
article  of  the  Constitution  stands,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  all  parties  having 
fugitive  slaves  about  them  to  surren- 
der the   same   to   their   masters,  "  on 
claim,"   notwithstanding   the   acts  of 
Congress   should   be    repealed.      The 
duty  to  surrender  will  be  just  as  bind- 
ing after  these  acts  are  repealed  as 
before.     It  is  a  matter  over  which  Con- 
gress has  no  control.     It  can  no  more 
rescind  the  article  providing  for  the 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  than  it 
can  the  one  providing  for  the  election 
of  President,  or  for  vesting  the  legis- 
lativs  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Congress.     This  duty,  to 
give  up  fugitive  slaves  to  their  own- 
ers, is  a   part  of  the  organic  law  of 
the  laud.      Mr.    Lincoln's     proclama- 
tions   have    no     more     effect     upon 
it,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  than  a  pro- 
clamation from  him  against  the  laws 
of  marriage  would  have.      Any  man 
who  obeys  one  of  these  illegal  procla- 
mations is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
none  the  less  a  felon  than  if  he  had 


committed  these  crimes  of  his  own  mo- 
tion.    The  moment  Mr.  Lincoln  is  left 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  every 
man  whose  slaves  he  has  turned  loose 
by  special  order,  may  arrest  and  pun- 
ish him  for  his  lawless  deeds.     This  is 
the  law  ;  and  should  the  President  fail 
in  his  designs  to  revolutionize  and  des- 
troy the  Constitutional  Government  of 
the  United  States,  no  hand  but  that  of 
death  can  snatch  him  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  broken  laws.     The  Consti- 
tution which  made  him  President  limits 
his  powers  to  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  by  Constitutional,  and  only  by 
Constitutional  means.     If  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Congress  repeal  every  law 
enacted  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Government,  there  stands  the  Consti- 
tution, which  Congress  cannot  repeal. 
That  is  the  master  of  Congress,  as  it 
is  of  the  President,  and  has  power  to 
hang  the  President  and  every  member 
of  Congress,  if  they  attempt  to  sub- 
vert or  destroy  it.     The  idea  that  the 
attempted  secession  of  the  South  gives 
Mr.  Lincoln  the  right  to  violate  and 
destroy  the  Constitution  of  his   coun- 
try, will  be  seriously  entertained  by 
none  but  fools.     Before   he  can  take 
his  seat  as  President,  he  must  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion.    That   oath  has   no   exceptions. 
It  is  just   as   binding  in  war    as   in 
peace.     It  provides  for  war  as  well  as 
peace.     The  President  has   no   more 
right  to  break  it  in  times  of  war  than, 
he  has  in  times  of  peace.     He  just  as 
much  deserves  impeachment  for  vio- 
lating' the  Constitution  in  war,  as  he 
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would  for  violating  it  in  peace.  This 
is  plaki  enough  to  all  who  have  not 
lost  their  wits  by  fanaticism,  or  some 
other  wickedness  and  folly.  It  would 
undoubtedly  subserve  the  cause  of  our 
country,  of  Constitutional  liberty,  if 
some  brave  and  patriotic  member  of 
the  present  Congress  would  file  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  put  the  revolutionists  of  the 
stripe  of  Senator  Wilson  to  their  wits' 
ends  to  defend  him,  or  force  them  to  a 
mortifying  retreat  behind  a  g'ag  reso- 
lution to  shut  off  all  debate  upon  the 
matter.  This  would  be  forcing  from 
their  own  mouths  a  confession  of  the 
truth  of  the  charges  brought  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment.  For  no  Presi- 
dent would  shrink  from  the  full  and 
free  investigation  of  such  grave 
charges,  if  he  were  conscious  that  he 
had  the  law  and  right  on  his  side.  To 
shrink,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  a  confession  of  guilt.  Any 
attempt  to  persecute  the  member  who 
should  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  would  be  regarded,, 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  as 
a  confession  of  judgment  by  the  party 
accused.  It  is  rumored  that  one  of 
the  ablest  legal  minds  in  the  United 
States,  a  man  whose  patriotism  will 
be  questioned  *by  no  one  who  is  not 
himself  a  traitor,  is  already  engaged 
on  articles  of  impeachment.     It  is  not, 


of  course,  supposed  that  anything  but 
a  partizan  verdict  can  be  obtained 
from  the  present  Congress,  but  the 
trial  would  bring  out  the  dark  cata- 
logue of  usurpations  and  crimes  to  the 
notice  and  knowledge  of  the  people, 
in  a  shape  easily  comprehended,  and 
would  aid  very  much  in  fixing  and 
deepening  the  public  conviction  that 
the  President  has  no  Constitutional 
right  to  employ  an  army,  even  against 
a  recreant  State,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  en- 
forcing the  laws  of  the  Union.  Any 
other  result  would  not  be  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Union.  To  conquer,  to 
subjugate,  to  wipe  out  one-third 
of  the  States,  so  far  from  saving 
the  Union,  would  be  precisely  to 
destroy  the  Union.  And  it  would 
Be  a  destruction  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  secession,  because  it  would 
not  only  destroy  one-third  of  the  States, 
it  would  destroy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  substitute  a  State-an- 
nihilating, colony-holding  despotism 
in  its  place. 

Let  Congress  be  set  to  discussing 
the  crimes  of  the  President  in  these 
schemes,  involving  the  destruction  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  a  matter 
of  far  greater  importance  to  our  coun- 
try than  another  session  spent  in  le- 
gislating for  the  benefit  of  negroes. 


EPIGRAM. 

Old  Abe's  nearly  blind  from  small  pox,  it  is  said ; 

Very  well,  he's  blinded  the  naiion ! 
So,  in  his  own  coin,  he  is  now  well  repaid — 

An  eye  for  an  eye's  just  retaliation. 
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Last  year  we  gave  a  few  examples 
from  the  advance  sheets  of  a  new  dic- 
tionary, to  be  published  at  Constanti- 
nople, some  time  before  the  year  2830. 
The  author,  who  is  no  less  than  the 
learned  Lexiphanes,  has  politely  sent 
us  some  further  specimens  of  his  great 
forthcoming  work,  from  which  we  give 
a  few  specimens  for  the  edification  of 
our  readers  : 

Higgledy-piggledy   —   Conglomeration 
and  confusion  ;  or  the  condition  of 
America  under  Republican  rule. 
Scribble-scrabble — Pages  of  inanity  ;  or 
the  great  volumes  of  Mr.  Seward's 
diplomatic  correspondence. 
Shilly-shally — Hesitation  and  irresolu- 
tion ;  or  Gov.  Seymour's  manner  of 
removing  the  convicted  Police  Com- 
missioners  of  New  York. 
Dingle-dangle — Aerial  suspension  ;    or 
a  thing  that  haunts  the  imagination 
of  the  Abolitionists. 
Nincompoop,  Ninnyhammer — A s  s anine 
wretches  ;  or  those  Democrats  who 
allow  themselves   to   be   used  as  a 
tail  to  Lincoln's  kite. 
Rigmarole  —  Discourse,      incoherent, 
rhapsodical,  and  ungrammatical ;  or 
President  Lincoln's  Messages. 
Ding-dong — Tintinnabulary  chimes;  or 
Congressional  eloquence  on  the  ne- 
gro. 
(Jrinkum-crankum — Lines  of  irregulari- 
ty and  involution  ;  or  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac's  march  to  Richmond. 
Fee-faiv-fum — Gigantic  intonations;  or 

Mr.  Stanton's  war  bulletins. 
Hocus-pocus — Pseudo  necromancy;  or 
Mr.   Chase's    manipulations  of   the 
currency. 


Zig-zag — Transverse  angles;  or  Beecli- 
er's  footpath  to  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. 

Tit-for-tat — Adequate  retaliation  ;  or 
what  those  who  have  been  unlaw- 
fully imprisoned  by  Lincoln  and  his 
satraps  mean  to  do  when  their  day 
comes. 

Helter-skelter — Quasi  hilariter   &    cele- 

riter  ;  i.  e.,  motion  of  equal  jocundity 
and  velocity ;  or  the  gait  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  end  of  his  tether. 

Mum-chance — Mental  torpidity  ;  or  the 

•  retiring  Mayor  of  New  York  city. 

Three  sheeis-in-the-wind — Three  quar- 
ters drunk  ;  or  the  normal  condition 
of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois. 

Topsy-turvy — An  inversion  of  capitals 
and  fundamentals;  or  the  brain  of 
the  President. 

See-saio — Alternate  preponderation;  or 
the  vibration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  between 
the  Sewards  and  Sumners. 

Willy-nilly — The  execution  of  an  act 
without  the  consent  of  another  ;  ot 
the  presence  of  the  Border  members 
in  Congress,  against  the  will  of  the 
people  they'  profess  to  represent. 

Tittle-tattle — Futile  talk  ;  or  the  inter- 
views of  the  Conservatives  with  the 
President. 

Hodge-podge — A  culinary  mixture  of 
heterrogeneons  ingredients — discor- 
dant combinations  ;  or  the  harmony 
between  the  fighting  bull-dogs  of 
Tammany  and  the  lambs  of  Mozart. 
This  great  work  of  the  learned  and 

truly   accomplished   Lexiphanes,    will 

be  completed  in    3000   folio   volumes, 

and  will,  as  we  said,  appear  some  time 
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within  the  coming  nine  hundred  years; 
copyright  secured.  Subscriptions  re- 
ceived by  Abraham  Lincoln,  Esq., 
Washington,  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Fost  and  the    Tribune,  New 


York  city.  The  learned  author  avers 
that  we  are  the  ©nly  editor  in  the 
United  States  to  whom  he  shall  submit 
the  advance  sheets  of  his  astonishing 
labors. 


THE  DOOMED  CITY. 


We  are  happy  to  announce  that  after 
three  years  of  digging,  popping,  and 
swearing  before  Charleston,  during 
which  time  we  have  been  successful  in 
nothing  but  lying,  we  at  last  have  a 
sure  thing  of  it,  and  shall  bring  that 
ungodly  city  to  ashes  within  the  next 
sixty  days.  The  splendid  invention 
to  which  we  shall  owe  these  magnifi- 
cent results,  it  is  said,  is  due  to  the 
g-enius  of  Mr.  Lincoln  alone.  He  pro- 
poses to  sail  up  Charleston  Harbor 
with  a  hundred  thousand  tin  life  boats 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  Each 
boat  to  be  just  large  enough  to  hold 
three  men,  two  to  row  and  one  to  steer, 
each  man  to  be  armed  with  a  pot  of 
Greek  fire.  Whilst  these  boats  would 
not  be  invulnerable  to  the  rebel  batte- 
ries, they  would  be  so  to  musketry, 


and  they  will  be  so  small  and  light 
that  they  will  skip  like  arrows  over  the 
waves,  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  torpedoes  and  obstructions.  Mr. 
Lincoln  reasons  that,  even  granting 
the  rebels  to  let  fly  a  thousand  batte- 
ries at  this  tin  fleet,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  100,000  could  be  hit,  and 
he  thinks  it  safe  to  reckon  on  50,000 
reaching  the  city.  This  would  land 
'  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in 
the  city,  each  armed  with  a  suffocating 
stink-pot  of  Greek  fire.  In  less  than 
twenty  minutes  the  whole  city  would 
be  in  flames  with  such  a  fire  as  would 
exterminate  the  devils  in  hell.  That 
will  be  the  end  of  Charleston,  and  of 
every  human  being  in  it.  It  is  said  that 
our  soldiers  are  impatient  for  the  hour 
of  the  grand  experiment  to  arrive. 
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—  Here  The  Old  Guaud  proposes  to  chat 
with  its  readers  and  correspondents,  and  to 
insert  the  waifs  of  thought  that  do  not  grow 
into  an  article.  Its  editor,  now  relieved  of 
all  care  of  the  business  departn  ent,  hopes 
also  to  be  able  to  comply  with  some  of  the 
many  invitations  he  has  received  to  address 
his  fellow-citizens  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Hitherto  his  visits  have  necessa- 
rily been  confined  mainly  to  the  free  Ke- 
public  of  New  Jersey,  or  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  New  York.  Now,  however,  he  fond- 
ly dreams  of  seeing  the  Democracy  of  some 
of  the  more  distant  provinces  of  Abraham  I. 
In  the  meantime  he  trusts  that  all  who  re- 
ceive the  present  number,  and  like  it,  will  get 
their  neighbors  to  subscribe.  The  Old 
Guaed  is  determined  to  be  the  most  wide 
awake  campaign  document  published,  and  as 
it  is  the  only  Democratic  monthly  magazine 
•now  issued,  it  ought  to  have  100,000  circu- 
lation. The  publishers  have  determined  to 
send  the  January  number  to  all  the  old  sub- 
scribers, not  doubting  that  each  will  prompt- 
ly renew.  Any  of  the  old  subscribers  who 
have  not  received  all  the  numbers  of  the  last 
volume,  will  have  them  sent  immediately  by 
writing  to  this  office. 

— We  give  our  subscribers  in  this  number 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  Mayor  elect  of 
this  city,  the  Hon.  C.  Godfrey  Gunther.  Mr. 
Gunther  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing as  a  merchant  and  a  citizen.  Tax-pay- 
ers, of  all  parties,  seem  to  feel  a  satisfaction 
that  is  unalloyed  at  his  election,  except  pos- 
sibly a  few  bigots  may  be  mortified  that  so 
staunch  and  unyielding  a  Constitutional  man 
should  be  elected  Mayor  by  such  a  sweeping 
majority.  Mr.  Gunther's  political  opinions 
are  well  reflected  in  ihe  extract  which  is 
adopted  as  the  motto  on  the  engraving  which 
accompanies  this  number.  ' 

— We  have  information  (we  do  not  vouch 
for  its  credibility)  that  the  President  is  busy 
preparing  a  metsage—  if,  indeed,  it  bo  not  an 
order — to  Congress,  setting  forth  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  New  Style,  a  bill  should  at 
once  be  passed  altering  the  diurnal  calcula- 


tion of  time.  It  will  propose  that  the  morn- 
ing Be  put  back  twelve  houis,  so  that  it  will 
not  commence  until!  twelve  at  noon  ;  noon 
and  night,  like  the  States,  to  be  annihilated, 
and  the  evening  not  to  end  until  day-break. 
This  will  be  agreeable  to  the  President's  idea, 
that  "we  must  forget  the  dogmas  of  the  dead 
past,  and  rise  with  the  occasion."  The  pub- 
lic is  on  tiptoe  to  see  how  many  Democratic 
Congressmen  will  vote  for  this  New  Style.  It 
is  also  said  that  Mr.  Sumner  is  about  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  to  abolish  the  title  of 
the  Christiam  era  and  substitute  the  Lincoln  era. 
It  may  possibly  bother  some  few  Democratic 
members  to  go  for  it,  but  if  it  can  somehow 
be  coupled  with  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  they  Tsill  contrive  to  swallow  it, 

— Voltaire  has  said  that  ""We  shall  never 
again  behold  the  time  when  a  Duke  De  La 
Eochefoucault  might  go  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  Pascal  or  Arnauld  to  the  theatre  of 
Corneille."  Nor  will  the  day  ever  return 
when  a  Pericles,  after  walking  with  Plato  in 
a  portico  built  by  Phidias,  and  painted  by 
Apelles,  might  repair  to  hear  a  pleading  of 
of  Demosthenes,  or  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 
Alas,  no !  Such  days  may  never  return.  But 
then  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we,  in  these 
days,  are  without  our  compensating  intellec- 
tual repasts  ;  for,  can  we  not  repair  to  the 
Cooper  Institute,  to  hear  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  discourse  upon  ne- 
groes ?  Thence  to  any  one  of  our  numerous 
churches  to  hear  a  discourse  upon  negroes  ? 
— thence  to  suoh  supremely  intellectual  ga- 
therings as  the  New  England  Dinner,  to  hear 
such  sages  as  John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  E.  Sickles, 
James  T.  Brady,  Mayor  Opdyke,  discourse 
upon  negroes !  Great  age !  great  country ! 
worthy  the  gods — of  Africa.  Nil  desperandum 
— avaunt  despair. 

— Mr.  Forney  thinks  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
earned  some  higher  title  than  that  of  "Pre- 
sident." We  think  that  he  deserves  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  elevation.  And  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  names  which  have  preceded  him 
in  office,  we  are  in  favor  of  bestowing  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln  some  other  title  than  that  of 
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President.  What  shall  it  be  ?  If  he  were 
not  the  reverse  of  every  thing  that  is  high  in 
his  manners,  he  might  be  called  his  Loyal 
Highness.  But,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  would  be  ridiculous.  His  Loyal  Low- 
ness  might  do.  But  that  might  not  suit  the 
ambitious  views  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  has 
already  been  dubbed  "  the  Republican 
queen"  by  Eepublican  editors.  He  could  be 
called  the  Czar,  but  that  might  be  offensive 
to  our  new  Russian  cousins.  The  Kahn 
would  do,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Khan  of 
Tartary  might  take  it  ill,  and  make  it  the  ex- 
cuse for  declaring  war  upon  us — an 
amusement  of  which  we  have  enough  just 
at  this  moment.  For  a  similar  reason,  the 
Dey  might  be  objected  to,  as  it  possibly 
might  bring  us  into  collision  with  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  The  title  of  King  may  be  a  year  or 
so  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try. And  besides,  applied  to  such  a  fellow 
as  Lincoln,  it  would  look  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  steeple  on  a  pig-pen  or  hen-roost. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  the  Republicans  will 
have  to  fall  back  upon  some  such  name  as 
Abraham  Africanus  L  Africanus  is  -goodj  and 
is  certainly  a  title  which  Mr.  Lincoln  ought 
to  be  proud  to  wear. 

— It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Henry  "Ward 
Beecher  is  not  only  an  innovator  in  theology, 
morals,  politics  and  clerical  manners,  but  he 
is  an  innovator  in  church  music  also.  From 
authority  which  is  as  much  entitled  to  confi- 
dence £S  Mr.  Beeclier's  own  word  would  be, 
we  are  informed  that  he  is  about  to  intro- 
duce a  new  and  novel  instrument  in  church 
music  into  Plymouth  Church.  It  is  to  be 
composed  wholly  of  drums,  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  in  number,  and  of  different  sizes,  gra- 
dually increasing  in  their  dimensions,  from 
the  smaller  treble  to  the  larger  base  tones. 
These  are  to  be  arranged  in  a  circular  posi- 
tion, and  the  performer  will  stand  in  the  cen- 
tre, thumping  with  a  tremendous  mailet 
each  particular  drum,  before,  behind,  or  at 
his  side,  as  the  note  or  movement  of  the 
conrposition  may  require.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Beech er's  motives  for  this  remarkable  inno- 
vation are  entirely  patiiotic.  He  affirms, 
and,  as  we  think,  with  perfect  consistency, 
that  church  music  ought  to  be  martial  to  cor- 
respond with  the  sermons  and  prayers.  We 
think  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  churches 


will  adopt  his  grand  E^ttledbum  Oegan.  We 
shall  duly  chronicle  the  progress  of  this  great 
musical  wonder  of  the  age. 

— A  correspondent  desires  us  to  say  what 
the  punishment  ought  to  be  for  these  who 
seek  to  change  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try from  a  Republic  into  some  sort  of  a  mon- 
archy, adding,  "I  find  many  such."  A  de- 
sire to  change  or  subvert  the  Government  is 
not  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  so  long  as  no 
act  is  committed.  Men  have  a  right  to  pre- 
fer a  monarchy  to  a  Republic  ;  but  living  in 
a  Republic,  they  have  no  right  to  attempt  to 
subvert  it  by  a  destruction  of  its  Constitution 
and  laws.  The  penalty  of  such  an  under- 
taking is,  bj  the  laws  of  the  land,  death. 
That  is  what  those  who  attempt  this  busi- 
ness will  get,  it  they  are  ever  brought  to  jus- 
tice. Mr.  Lincoln  can  incur  this  dreadful 
penalty  just  as  easily  as  the  poorest 'Vagrant 
in  the  land.  Such  is  the  virtue  of  our  laws. 
When  Brutus  discovered  that  his  sons  were 
endeavoring  to  subvert  the  Consular  Govern- 
ment among  the  Romans,  and  to  restore  the 
kings,  he  dragged  them  into  the  Forum,  and 
before  the  whole  assembly  caused  them  to  be 
scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  cut  off 
their  heads.  That  was  a  severe  and  awful 
blow  oi  justice  ;  but  it  was  the  law.  The 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  the  Abolitionists, 
whenever  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  its  laws,  rise  up  in  their  might  to  punish 
those  who  are  subverting  it! 
— Eossnth  lives  at  Turin,  poor  and  wan,  and 
his  wife  is  in  consumption.  How  long  is  it 
since  we  feasted  him  here,  and  almost  split 
the  heavens  with  glorifying  him,  as  the  fugi- 
tive from  Russian  despotism,  and  as  the  hand 
chosen  of  God  to  smite  the  altars  of  Musco- 
vite tyranny?  Now,  in  this  little  time,  we 
allow  him  to  starve  in  his  wretchedness, 
while  we  receive,  with  the  same  loud  plau- 
dits that  welcomed  him  to  America,  the  sail- 
ors and  representatives  of  that  godless  des- 
potism which  we  denounced,  and  gave  onr 
money  to  destroy,  -at  the  reception  of  Kos- 
suth !  Since  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, we  seem  to  be  possessed  of  legions  of 
devils.  And  they  are  quite  as  foolish  and 
destructive  devils  as  those  that  drove  the 
swine  down  the  steep  places  of  Judea  into 
the  sea  of  Gallilee.  We  feast  and  pet  the  re- 
presentatives of  Muscovite  despotism,  whila 
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we  cat  the  throats  of  onr  own  countrymen, 
and  leave  millions  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  brothers  we  have  killed  to 
pine  and  starve  in  unheeded  and  unpitied 
woe.  This  is  Abolition  philanthropy.  This 
is  Abolition  justice!  This  ?s  the  feast  of 
foolishness  and  death  to  which  the  lunatics 
of  Lincoln  &  Co.  have  invited  the  people  of 
America! 

— The  Paris  La  Pairie  wants  to  know  why 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  called 
"Honest  ?"  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  was  void 
of  any  especial  virtue,  was  called  by  the 
French  people  "Ze  Juste."  It  is  one  of  the 
follies  of  men  to  often  apply  titles  which  are 
the  reverse  of  the  character  receiving  them. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  called  the  virtuous, 
when  but  few  monarchs  have  had  a  more  li- 
centious Court.  Though  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
called  "Honest  Old  Abe,"  he  has  permitted 
more  plundering,  thieving,  and  robbing  of 
the  public  treasury  than  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed during  all  other  Administrations  put 
together.  Under  his  Administration  the  de- 
moralization of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  has  sunken 
to  a  pitch  of  infamy  that  cannot  be  matched 
by  any  other  capital  in  the  civilized 
world.  When  the  Duchess  of  Montmo- 
rencie  was  told  that  the  king  had  caused  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  she  exclaimed, 
"What!  is  this  the  king  who  is  called  Louis 
the  Just  V  And  when  we  think  of  the  abo- 
minations that  have  been  committed  by  this 
Administration,  we  exclaim,  is  this  the  Pre- 
sident that  is  called  "  Honest?" 

— A  member  elect  of  Congress,  who  for- 
merly spent  some  time  in  Washington,  writes 
us  that  he  has  lately  visited  that  city,  and  he 
says:  "I  should  not  have  known  the  place. 
All  the  air  of  respectability  of  former  times 
has  given  place  to  the  most  lousy-looking 
vulgarity."  It  reminds  us  what  some  gentle- 
men of  England  said  of  the  Court  of  Jame3 
the  First :  "We  went  to  Tibalds  to  see  the 
King,  who  received  us  very  graciously  ;  but 
we  all  saw  a  great  change  between  the  fa- 
shion of  the  Court  as  it  then  was,  and  that  of 
the  Queen,  (Elizabeth,)  for  we  were  all  lousy 
by  sitting  in  Sir  T.  E.'s  chamber." 

— A  man  in  Belfast*  Maine,  writes  us  to 


take  exceptions  to  something  we  have  writ- 
ten of  Vice-President  Hamlin,  and  he  wants 
to  know,  "what  could  you  say  to  him  per- 
sonally, if  you  were  to  meet  him  after  this  ?" 
Well,  the  first  thing  we  should  probably  say, 
would  be  to  ask  him  if  he  had  washed  his 
face,  or  had  on  a  clean  shirt  for  a  month. 
And  if  we  discovered  that  he  was  clean 
enough  for  a  gentleman  to  approach,  we 
should  thank  him  for  the  great  improvement 
in  his  personal  habits. 

— The  wife  of  a  Republican  Senator  in 
Washington  does  not  sympathize  with  her 
husband's  admiration  of  negroes.  She  says, 
"they  steal  everything  they  can  lay  their 
hand3  on,  and  leave  such  a  foul  stench  on 
everything  they  don't  steal,  that  she  wishes 
they  had  taken  that  too. "  The  good  woman 
seems  not  to  be  aware  that  this  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing, the  poetic  virtue  of  the  negroes: 

"  Stealing — and  giving  odors." 

— An  admirer  of  Ben.  Butler,  writing  in  a 
Boston  paper,  calls  him  "the  Nero  of  the 
war."  Perhaps  he  meant  to  write  Hero,' but 
Providence  and  the  types  corrected  his  blun- 
der. So  the  types  make  a  Washington  letter 
writer  say  that  "the  President  is  busy  en- 
tertaining the  Ruffians.  '  That  is  what  he 
has  been  doing  ever  since  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington. 

— Dr.  Johnson  lavs  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
"  those  who  can  be  easily  converted  to  new 
theories,  can  be  easily  debauched."  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Abolitionists  with  such  life- 
long Democrats  (see  Tribune)  as  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson  and  Lyman  Tremam,  and  "the 
Beast,"  would  seem  fully  to  sustain  the  harsh 
rule  of  the  great  Bear  of  British  literature. 

— An  ex-Governor  who  has  lately  visited 
Washington,  says  that  "nearly  all  traces  of 
good  breeding  have  fled  the  city."  How  can 
that  be,  when  we  are  told  that  over  three 
thousand  mulatto  babies  have  been  born 
there  since  the  accession  of  the  present  parfcy 
to  power  ? 

— Dulce  est  desipere,  exclaims  Horace,  i.  e.t 
"  'tis  delightful  to  play  the  fool."  If  that  be 
so,  those  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
who  denounce  the  war  as  unconstitutionally 
carried  on,  and  yet  vote  supplies  for  it,  must 
be  he  happiest  fellows  on  earth. 
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—The  Tribune  tells  Congress  that  a  law  must 
be  passed  immediately  adding  three  more 
judges  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  proof  that,  as  the  Court  now  stands, 
it  is  against  the  unconstitutional  a^ts  of  the 
party  in  power.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  appointed 
four  already — Swayne,  Davis,  Miller,  and 
Field.  But  it  seems  they  must  somehow 
have  three  more,  in  order  to  receive  no  check 
to  their  abominations.  Seward  threatened 
years  ago  that  if  ever  they  got  power,  they 
would  remodel  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
known  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  pro- 
nounce the  legal  tender  act  unconstitutional, 
so  they  must  tinker  the  Court  to  suit  their 
revolutionary  deeds.  When  they  have  a  ma- 
jority made  of  such  material  as  Dick  Bus- 
teed,  it  will  be  all  right  for  anything  they 
please  to  do. 

— We  have  scarcely  ever  taken  up  a  more 
readable  volume  than  The  Battle  Fields  oe 
the  South,  published  by  Bradburn,  of  this 
city.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  English  offi- 
cer, who  has  3erved  in  the  Southern  Army, 
and  abounds  in  graphic  pictures  of  camp 
life,  stirring  incidents  of  the  war,  and  deli- 
neations of  southern  society.  Of  course  it 
is  written  with  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
Confederate  side  of  the  question,  but  the 
light  it  throws  upon  southern  life  must  make 
it  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

— The  new  postal  currency,  when  analyzed, 
will  be  found  a  most  faithful  emblem  of  the 
principles  and  character  of  the  Bepublican 
party  : 

1.  Its  front  is  black,  signifying  that  the  war 
is  for  the  negro. 

2.  Its  back  is  red,  typical  of  the  blood  that 
is  to  be  shed  to  free  the  negro. 

3.  The  centre  of  the  front  is  gilt,  typical  of 
the  guilt  of  the  Abolition  conspirators  against 
the  Union. 

4.  It  is  made  to  split  easily,  to  represent 
the  designs  of  the  Abolitionists  to  split  their 
country  in  two,  in  accomplishing  the  Aboli- 
tion of  slavery. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Chase  has 
been  successful,  at  least,  in  the  fashion  of  his 
shinplasters. 

— John  Selden,  whom  Grotius  calls  the 
" glory  of  England,"  says,  "Liberty  is  the 
power  of  doing  that  which  the  laws  permit." 
This  is  also  Tully's  definition.  But  a  greater 


than  either  Tully  or  Selden,  even  Abraham 
Lincoln,  interprets  it  to  mean,  the  power  of 
doing  that  which  the  law  does  not  permit. 

—  A  kind  cotemporary  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  the  Republican  editors  are  all  "  pitching 
at  the  editor  of  The  Old  Guaed."  For  the^ 
same  reason,  we  suppose,  that  a  pig,  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  mire,  generally  seeks  a 
clean  place  to  rub  against. 

— The  editor  of  a  blazing  Black  and  Ked 
Bepublican  paper  in  Massachusetts,  says, 
•'  we  had  rather  have  our  head  in  a  vice  than 
not  to  make  an  end  of  slavery  now. "  You 
have  so  long  had  a  vice  in  your  head,  that 
the  change  you  speak  of  might  be  a  relief. 

— A  noisy  loyal  league  woman  at  Pitts- 
burg, is  about  to  start  a  paper.  She  is  going 
to  prove  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  broom- 
stick. If  her  husband  believes  it,  he  will 
probably  start  for  the  wars. 

— Eeferring  to  the  right  time  for  the  Abo- 
titionists  to  strike,  Beecher  says,  "our  hour 
is  now  come."  Then  is  the  gallows  "all 
right,"  and  "the  devil  will  get  his  dues." 

— An  Abolition  editor  say*;  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country. 
If  the  varlet  will  sx-»ell  altar  with  the  prefix  of 
an  h,  the  whole  country  will  bid  him  God 
speed. 

— A  Republican  editor  says,  "the  Demo- 
crats are  pretty  busy  up  SaltEiver  just  now." 
Yes,  sir ;  they  are  spawning,  and  next  year 
will  come  down  in  legions. 

—Punch  says: — "Mrs.  Partington  wants 
to  know  why  the  Americans  cannot  imitate 
the  French  in  this  last  move  as  in  everything 
else.  Why  not  submit  the  quarrel  to  arbi- 
tration ?  She  is  sure  Mr.  Lincoln  is  arbitra- 
ry enough  for  anything." 

— We  have,  or  our  subscribers  have,  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  postmasters  in  some  lo- 
calities. Do  these  gentlemen  know  that  it  is 
a  State's  prison  offence  for  them  to  stop  a  pa- 
per short  of  its  destination  ?  If  they  do  not, 
there  is  a  way  of  impressing  that  fact  upon 
them  in  a  manner  they  will  find  it  very  difh- 
cult  to  forget  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

— The  editor  ©f  The  Old  Guard  would  re- 
mind all  subscribers  hereafter  to  be  careful 
and  address  all  business  letters  to  the  pub- 
lishers, as,  in  his  absence  from  the  city,  they 
could  not  be  attended  to  until  his  return. 
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Are  there  any  signs  of  peace  ?  Are 
there'  signs  of  humanity  and  reason 
breaking  through  the  black  clouds  that 
hang  over  our  country?  Yes,  there 
are  signs  of  peace,  but  not  of  humanity 
and  reason.  The  authors  and  mana- 
gers of  the  war  were  lost  to  those  vir- 
tues long  before  the  war  began.  Peace, 
when  it  comes,  will  come  in  spite  of 
them.  They  will  fight  against  it,  plot 
against  it,  and  abandon  the  field  of 
blood  only  when  forced  by  inexorable 
necessity.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  v/ar  to  last,  the  party  in  power 
will  hold  on  to  it,  from  motives  of  mo- 
mentary self-defense,  as  well  as  of  ava- 
rice and  revenge.  The  day  of  peace 
ends  the  theatre  of  their  malice  and 
plunder.  Peace  is  to  them  what  war 
is  to  their  country — ruin ;  what  the 
day  -  of  judgment  is  to  the  sinner,  a 
final  settlement  of  the  whole  course  of 
crime.  Like  the  cornered  highway- 
man, they  will  give  up  only  through 
exhaustion.  That  point  cannot  be  far 
off.  They  cannot  get  on  much  further 
without  an  amount  of  money  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  raise  by  the  sys- 
tem of  fraud  and  deception,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  means  compre- 


hended by  the  Administration.  In  the 
sums  required  for  the  prolonged  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  real  money  does 
not  exist,  within  the  possible  reach  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  printed,  or 
counterfeit  money,  is  rapidly  approach- 
ins:  a  crisis  where  it  must  burst  like  a 
bubble,  leaving  nothing  but  its  own 
froth  behind  it.  Already  the  wily  Se- 
cretary trembles  for  its  fate.  His 
printing  presses  are  not  worn  out.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  strike  off  a  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  printed  money — 
but  the1  entangled  Secretary  begins,  at 
last,  to  comprehend  that  the  faster  he 
prints,  the  swifter  he  hurries  on  the 
inevitable  hour  when  a  ship-load  of 
these  printed  promises  to  pay  will  not 
be  worth  the  price  of  a  single  soldier's 
uniform.  He  begins  to  understand 
that  his  paper  balloon  is  in  danger  of 
collapsing  at  any  moment.  To-day  the 
debt  is  beyond  the  reach  of  real  money. 
Even  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  a  late 
issue,  was  forced  to  confess  that  the 
people  begin  to  fear  that  repudiation 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  New 
York  Times,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
telligence and  candor  quite  unaccount- 
able, warned  the  Administration  that 
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it  must  not  hope  to  mortgage  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people  to  the  Government, 
without  final  repudiation  of  the  whole 
debt.  Even  these  blind  partisan  or- 
gans can  see  that  the  popular  confi- 
dence begins  to  falter.  It  staggers — 
it  must  fall,  unless  the  swelling  tide  of 
debt  is  immediately  checked.  If,  with 
all  the  unlimited  resources  which  the 
banks,  the  capitalists,  and  the  people, 
so  blindly  committed  to  the  use  of  the 
Administration,  it  is  still  unable  to 
meet  its  obligations,  what  must  be  its 
fate  when  these  props  give  way — as 
they  are  sure  to  do,  either  from  ex- 
haustion or  lack  of  confidence '(  In- 
competency and  dishonesty  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  funds  have  run 
the  ship  of  State  almost  ashore.  An 
army  of  plunderers  has  assailed  the 
Treasury,  ten  times  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  all  the  armed  hosts  of  seces- 
sion. The  wives  and  daughters  of 
Government  officials  and  contractors 
are  bespangled  with  diamonds,  while 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  sol- 
diers are  freezing  or  starving  in  un- 
pitied,  in  hopeless  neglect.  It  is  said 
that  the  defalcations  and  thefts  of  the 
Republican  officials  amount  to  over  a 
thousand  millions  annually !  While 
this  is  going  on,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  poor  wretch,  sits  there, 
plunged  up  to  his  chin  in  a  sea  of  Trea- 
sury warrants.  Whichever  way  he 
turns,  is  a  boundless  prairie  of  unpaid 
demands.  To  all,  he  says,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poor  man  in  the  Testa- 
ment, "  silver  and  gold  have  I  none." 
The  clatter  of  his  printing  presses  re- 
minds him  that  every  hour  he  will  have 
less.  Like  a  man  in  the  maelstrom,  he 
finds  himself  swept  on  by  the  devour- 
ing eddies,  until  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  help,  or   the   hope   of  mercy.     He 


struggles  !  He  cries  for  help  !  He 
throws  up  his  hands  in  agony !  In  vain ! 
Nothing  can  save  him  from  the  mighty 
gulf  of  waters.  Under  the  direction 
of  such  captains  as  Lincoln  and  Chase, 
the  ship  of  State  is  whirling  round  in 
the  outer  current  of  a  financial  mael- 
strom. Nothing  can  save  it.  You  may 
cry  "  traitor"  at  every  man  who  tells 
the  truth  about  the  matter,  but  such 
cries  will  not  check  the  speed  at  which 
the  Administration  drives  on  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Let  it  drive  on,  since  its  de- 
luded supporters  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  crash  comes.  And  when  it 
comes,  the  war  must  end — end  disas- 
trously, disgracefully,  to  those  who 
have  conducted  it  ;  but  happily  to  the 
nation,  since  we  can  have  peace  on  no 
lighter  terms.  As  it  is  certain  that 
there  can  be  no  step  taken  to  save  or 
reconstruct  the  Union,  until  there  is  an 
end  of  fighting,  the  people  will  wel- 
come any  ordeal,  however  severe,  that 
brings  about  that  beneficent  result. 
Eecklcss  and  shallow  men  will  rave 
at  the  very  mention  of  the  word  repu- 
diation. But  their  profanity  does  not 
mend  the  matter — does  not  close  the 
door  of  even  their  stolid  intellect 
against  the  conviction  that  it  is  inevit- 
able. The  sum  is  a  simple  one.  The 
interest  on  the  present  debt  is  $1,400,- 
000,000,  fourteen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  every  ten  years.  The  annual 
export  agricultural  productions  of  the 
North,  for  the  ten  years  ending  1863, 
amounted  to  only  $63,81^,379.  Here- 
after the  surplus  wealth  of  the  North 
will  fall,  for  a  great  many  years,  far 
below  the  above  figures,  because  a 
million  of  men  who  have  been  pro- 
ducers of  wealth,  have  been  drawn  off 
into  the  army,  where  they  have  not 
only  ceased  to  be  producers,  but  have 
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become  non-producing'  consumers,  and 
destroyers  of  wealth  already  accumu- 
lated. If  all  the  surplus  productions 
of  the  North  and  West  are  hereafter 
gi  ven  up  to  the  Government,  they  will 
pay  only  a  fraction  of  the  bare  inter- 
est on  the  war  debt.  That  is,  if  all 
the  farmers,  producers,  and  laborers, 
give  up  to  the  Government  every  dol- 
lar of  their  earnings,  except  what 
barely  supports  life,  they  can  only  suc- 
ceed in  paying  a  fraction  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  Republican  debt.  What 
must  become  of  the  principal,  where 
the  payment  of  the  interest  is  beyond 
the  possible  reach  of  the  people  ?  Is 
there  any  escape,  except  through  the 
door  by  which  our  continental  debt 
was  rolled  off  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  ? 

Repudiation,  therefore,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong,  but  of  necessity. 
All  must  agree  that  repudiation  is  a 
very  bad  thing,  but  this  general  con- 
demnation does  not  remove  its  inevita- 
bility. Death  is  an  unwelcome  visitor 
to  all,  but  all  must,  nevertheless,  sub- 
mit to  it.  The  wretch  who  should  ad- 
vise men,  in  their  lives,  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  they  must  die,  has  a  mate  in 
the  fool  who  would  prevent  men  from 
discussing  this  question,  so  vital  to  a 
nation's  life. 

Moran,  in  his,  in  most  respects,  ex- 
cellent work  on  money,  says  :  "  Gov- 
ernment paper  money  cannot,  success- 
fully, for  any  length  of  time,  perform 
the  functions  of  money,  because  it  is 
invariably  issued  as  a  financial  re- 
source, in  moments  of  emergency,  ge- 
nerally when  war  is  ruthlessly  de- 
stroying both  life  and  property.  Gov- 
ernment paper  money,  instead  of  rep- 
resenting existing  results  of  labor, 
I      ready  to  redeem  the  paper  money  on 


demand  of  the  holders,  only  represents 
property  and  lives  already  consumed 
or  destroyed,  and  labor  unpvoductively 
employed.  How  can  such  paper  issues 
long  perform  the  functions  of  money, 
when  metallic  money  cannot  perform 
them  unless  constantly  redeemed  with 
usual  results  of  labor  and  with  useful 
services  ?  Money  cannot  be  redeemed 
with  useful  results  of  labor,  unless 
these  have  been  produced,  economized, 
and  thus  exist  for  those  who  desire 
them  in  exchange  for  money." 

The  history  of  paper  money  fully 
justifies  these  remarks.  The  French 
Government,  in  1718,  first  issued  pa- 
per money  on  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  running  Mr.  Law's  cele- 
brated Bank  into  a  national  institu- 
tion. Within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  this  Royal  Bank 
of  France,  its  paper  promises  to  pay 
showed  evident  signs  of  depreciation. 
The  Government  flew  to  the  rescue  of 
its  currency  by  an  edict,  uttered  in 
December,  1719,  that,  thereafter,  its 
paper  money  should  pass  at  five  per 
cent,  above  specie.  The  same  edict 
forbid  specie  to  be  used  at  all  in  sums 
under  100  livres,  and  gold  under  300 
livres.  Still  Government  paper  con- 
tinued to  go  down.  The  people  hoarded 
jewelry  and  precious  stones,  in  order 
to  lay  by  something  that  possessed  in- 
trinsic value.  A  discovery  of  this  de- 
vice of  the  people  drove  the  Govern- 
ment to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  them 
to  have  pearls,  diamonds,  or  other  pre- 
cious stones.  Still  the  Government 
paper  money  went  down.  Then  came 
an  edict  from  the  Government  forbid- 
ding the  transportation  of  specie,  also 
forbidding  all  persons  from  holding 
more  than  500  livres  in  specie,  under 
penalty  of   confiscation,   and   fine   of 
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10,000  livres.  Still  Government  paper 
money  declined.  And  finally,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1120,  an  edict  came 
forbidding*  any  payment  to  be  made  in 
specie.  Still  the  paper  fabric  crum- 
bled ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  a  citizen 
of  France  might  have  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Government  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  yet  starve  to  death  for  the 
want  of  means  to  buy  a  meal  of  vic- 
tuals. When  this  grand  bubble  of 
Government  paper  currency  burst,  its 
circulation  was  nearly  two  billions  and 
a-half  of  livres,  while  there  were  only 
three  hundred  millions  of  specie  in  the 
Government  vaults.  So  the  Govern- 
ment had  this  severe  and  unwelcome 
truth  worked  into  its  obtuse  brains  at 
last,  that  its  mere  paper  issues  of  pro- 
mises to  pay  were  not  money,  and  could 
not  be  made  equal  to  money,  nor  be 
long  kept  going  as  money,  not  even 
with  all  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
Government  to  uphold  it.  But  even 
this  terrible  lesson  of  inevitable  repu- 
diation and  ruin  did  not  last  France 
more  than  seventy  years,  when  she 
again  launched  a  paper  balloon,  which 
went  up  as  brilliantly,  and  came  down, 
if  possible,  still  more  disastrously  than 
this  one  of  1118.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
1190,  (well  started  on  the  1st  of  April,) 
the  National  Assembly  issued  four 
hundred  millions  of  francs  of  paper, 
on  the  credit  of  the  Government.  Wise 
men  in  France  shook  their  heads,  and 
warned  the  National  Assembly  that 
they  would  bring  financial  ruin  both 
upon  the  Government  and  the  people. 
But  they  were  silenced  by  the  cry, 
"  What !  is  not  the  Government's  mo- 
ney good  V  To  doubt  it  was  to  incur 
the  charge  of  being  a  foe  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Soon  other  large  issues  be- 
came necessary,  and  as  a  consequence, 


the  assignats  began  to  decline.  "  Ah, 
ha  I"  said  the  wise  men,  "  we  told  you 
so  !"  But  the  Government  came  up 
resolutely,  though  not  wisely,  to  the 
rescue  of  its  darling  currency.  It  re- 
sorted to  the  most  despotic  measures 
to  keep  it  at  par.  It  prohibited  the 
use  of  metallic  coin.  And  finally,  in 
1196,  just  six  years  after  its  first  paper 
issue,  it  uttered  a  decree  of  death 
against  all  who  should  refuse  to  take 
it  at  par.  But,  even  under  this  terri- 
ble law,  its  paper  soon  fell  to  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.  And  finally  it  took 
10,000  of  Government  paper  francs  to 
buy  a  pair  of  boots.  In  those  good 
times,  for  the  silly  people  who  had  a 
little  while  before  split  their  throats 
in  bawling,  "  What !  is  not  the  Gov- 
ernment money  good  Vy  it  took  100 
francs  of  that  excellent  Government 
money  to  buy  a  Frenchman  a  pound  of 
butter.  Those  wrio  had  confidingly 
hoarded  this  excellent  Government  mo- 
ney, could  then  bring  it  out  and  treat 
their  children  to  a  stick  of  barley  can- 
dy for  30  francs. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  rate 
of  depreciation  of  Government  paper 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  its  is- 
sue.    Thus  : 

1st  issue,  400  millions  of  francs. 

2nd  issue,  120  millions  ;  discount  10 
per  cent. 

3rd  issue,  2,100  millions  ;  discount 
31  per  cent. 

4th  issue,  5,000  millions  ;  discount 
55  per  cent 

When  the  whole  issue  amounted  to 
8,000  millions  of  francs,  the  discount 
was  18  per  cent.  And  finally,  in  1195, 
only  five  years  after  the  first  issue, 
when  the  whole  amount  was  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  the  discount  was  99 
per  cent.     Soon  after  this  the  Govern- 
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ment  paper  fell  to  zero,  and  was  aban- 
doned as  valueless. 

The  experience  of  Russia  with  Gov- 
ernment paper,  if  less  disastrous,  is 
none  the  less  instructive  in  teaching 
the  great  lesson  that  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  any  Government  to  make 
its  mere  paper  issue  of  promise  to  pay- 
pass  as  money  for  any  length  of  time. 

Our  own  Continental  paper  money, 
based  upon  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States j  is  a  lumin- 
ous example  of  the  fate  of  such  money. 
We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  back- 
wards 80  years  to  get  a  vision  of  the 
path  we  are  traveling  now.  As  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  increased  its  paper 
issues,  the  price  of  everything  -went 
up,  or,  more   properly   speaking,  the 
value  of  the  Government  paper  went 
down.     At  first,  this  result  was  fool- 
ishly charged  to  speculators  in  silver 
and  gold,  just  as  similar  foolish  peo- 
ple charge  now.     All  such  were  de- 
nounced as  enemies  of  their  country. 
In  some  cases  the  stores  of  merchants 
were  broken  open,  and  their  goods  sold 
at  limited  prices,  by  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  people.     As  early  as 
1116,   Congress   resolved  that  "who- 
ever should  refuse  to  receive  in  pay- 
ment Continental  bills,  should  be  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  his  country."  That 
is,  all  who  did  not  succeed  in  making 
the  Government's  mere  promise  to  pay 
equal  to  gold  and  silver,  were  to  be 
outlawed.     The  penalties  inflicted,  at 
different  times,  to  keep  up  the  credit 
of  Government  paper,  were  most  dis- 
graceful to  all  concerned  in  them — 
ruining  many  thousands  of  innocent 
people,  while  they  could  bring  no  re- 
lief to  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
Government.     Never  was  cause  more 
just  than  our  Revolution.     Never  was 


a  debt  more  honestly  contracted.  But 
it  had  to  be  repudiated,  because  it  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  real  money  at 
the  command  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  the 
mere  paper  promise  of  Government 
long  pass  for  money.  It  was  inevita- 
ble that  the  Continental  money  should 
sink  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  its  issue.  The  first  issue 
was  made  in  1115.  The  depreciation 
began  in  three  years  afterwards,  and 
went  on,  as  follows  : 

March,  1118,  $1  in  coin  was  worth 
$1  15  in  paper. 

Sept.,  1118,  $1  in  coin  was  worth 
$4  in  paper. 

March,  1118,  $1  in  coin  was  worth 
$16  in  paper. 

Sept.,  1119,  $1  in  coin  was  worth 
$18  in  paper. 

March,  1180,  $1  in  coin  was  worth 
$40  in  paper. 

Dec,  1180,  $1  in  coin  was  worth 
$100  in  paper. 

May,  1181,  $1  in  coin  was  worth 
$500  in  paper. 

Not  long  after  these  days,  the  hold- 
er of  Government  money  paid  $20,000 
for  a  ham,  and  $10,000  for  half  a  pound 
of  tea. 

Nobody  could  complain  that  the  debt 
was  not  fairly  contracted.  But  failure 
and  repudiation  were  none  the  less  in- 
evitable. But  who,  let  us  ask,  when 
the  people  come  to  their  senses,  will 
respect  the  debt  which  this  Adminis- 
tration will  leave  upon  the  country  ? 
To  be  sure,  they  will  be  told  that  the 
debt  must  be  honestly  paid.  But  who 
can  promise  that  the  people  will  not 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  ask  if  it  was 
honestly  contracted  f  If  one-half  is  due 
to  partisan  official  plunder,  and  the 
other  half  to  expenditures  recklessly 
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or  unconstitutionally  incurred,  who 
dare  affirm  that  the  people  will  not,  in 
some  moment  of  desperate  impatience 
under  the  crushing  load,  throw  the 
whole  burthen  from  their  shoulders  ? 
The  fool  or  the  fanatic  may  shut  his 
eyes  and  say  all  is  right !  but  the  wise 
and  prudent  man  will  calmly  question 
history  and  the  passions  of  men,  and 
endeavor,  by  the  past,  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  future. 

These  will  be  great  and  absorbing 
questions  pretty  soon  : 

How  much  of  this  debt  was  stolen 
from  the  Treasury,  by  the  party  who 
saddled  us  with  it  ?  Is  it  a  Constitu- 
tional expenditure  of  the  people's  mo- 
ney to  buy  negroes  from  the  border 
States,  and  set  them  loose  to  compete 
with  us  in  all  the  labor  markets  of  our 
country  ? 

Is  it  Constitutional  to  take  our  mo- 
ney to  send  squads  of  negro-kissing 
men  and  women  from  Yankeedom,  to 
teach  antiquated  darkeys  in  the  Caro- 
linas  how  to  read  the  New  England 
primmer  ? 

Is  it  Constitutional  to  spend  the 
people's  money  in  annually  transport- 
ing- a  partisan  portion  of  the  army  to 
and  from  the  battle  field,  to  control  the 
northern  elections  ? 

The  partisan  knave  will  profess  to 
sniff  "treason"  in  these  questions;  but 
the  wise  man  and  patriot  will  regard 
them  as  being  likely  to  some  day  in- 
fluence the  minds  and  actions  of  the 
people.  Those  who  blindly  throw  them- 
selves on  the  national  faith  and  the 
point  of  honor,  for  burdening  labor 
with  enormous,  unbearable  contribu- 
tions, and  transmitting  that  burden 
unquestioned  to  posterity,  are  neither 
patriots  nor  statesmen.  The  working 
classes,  who  cannot  be  held,  either  in 


their  own  persons  or  those  of  their  an- 
cestors, to  be  in  any  degree  responsi- 
ble for  this  reckless,  unnecessary,  and 
unconstitutional  expenditure,  are  to  be 
charged  in  perpetuity  with  a  burden, 
not  to  be  levied  on  any  property  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  benefited  or  pro- 
tected by  that  expenditure,  but  on  their 
muscles,  brains,  and  sinews,  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

The  theory  of  the  Administration  is 
that  the  entire  property  and  industry 
of  the  nation  are  mortgaged  for  the 
redemption  of  its  paper  promises  to 
pay.  It  seems  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  all  this  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  or  depends  upon 
the  result  of  individual  enterprise.  Be- 
hind all  this  sits  the  individual  will, 
on  which  depends  entirely  the  ques- 
tion of  the  redemption  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
paper  promises  to  pay.  We  have  seen 
that  the  whole  surplus  income  of  the 
country  will  fall  a  good  way  short  of 
paying  even  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
and  we  must  sink  interest  and  princi- 
pal together,  at  no  distant  day,  unless 
a  change  speedily  comes  over  the 
dream  of  the  Administration.  That 
change  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  As  well 
look  for  life  in  the  dead  as  to  expect 
wisdom  in  this  Administration.  Must 
the  country,  then,  abandon  the  last 
hope  of  escape  from  financial  ruin  ?  It 
seems  inevitable.  But  there  is  a  re- 
deeming star  shining  in  this  night  of 
finance.  The  day  that  breaks  the  pa- 
per bubble  of  the  Administration,  will 
also  stop  the  useless,  the  horrible  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  ! 
The  moon  sheds  its  bright  beams  upon 
the  gloomy  vault  of  the  grave-yard — 
so  the  star  of  Peace  shines  above  the 
dark  gulf  of  bankruptcy. 
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The  restoration  of  the  Union  is  what 
everybody  wants,  or  professes  to  want, 
but,  most  unfortunately,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  people  do  not  know  what 
the  Union  is,  or  was,  and  probably  a 
still  larger  portion  wholly,  and  indeed 
fatally,  mistake  the  means  for  accom- 
plishing- that  most  important  and  de- 
sirable object.  The  Union  formed  in 
1188  was  a  great  and  benincent/ac£  in 
history,  second  only  to  the  great  fact 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1*176,  and  though  not  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  latter,  it  had  a  logical  and 
legitimate  relation  to  it,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  enlarged  and  completed 
all  its  benificent  promises.  It  existed 
over  eighty  years,  and  though  in  a  po- 
sitive sense  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  wonderful  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  people,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  without  it  this 
progress,  &c,  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

During  all  these  eighty  odd  years, 
and  though  the  country  was  sorely 
tested  by  three  years  of  war  with  the 
greatest  power  of  modern  times,  and 
though  the  violence  of  faction  fre- 
quently threatened  the  public  peace, 
and  though  the  boundaries  of  the  Union 
were  extended  further  than  those  of 
the  Roman  Republic  by  five  hundred 
years  of  warfare,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
was  shed  to  defend  the  Government, 
nor  was  there  a  single  conviction  for 
treason  against  the  Union.  This  do- 
mestic power,  boundless  prosperity, 
and  stupendous  extension  of  empire, 
has  no  parallel  in  human  annals,  and 
when  compared  with  the  domestic  dis- 


cord, wars,  revolutions  and  miseries 
of  all  other  people,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  "Union"  should  be- 
come a  species  of  religion  with  Amer- 
icans. And  it  should  also  excite  every 
honest  man  in  the  North  to  ask  himself 
the  startling  question,  why  has  this 
Union,  or  this  term  Union,  suddenly 
become  a  word  of  hate  and  loathing  in 
nearly  one  half  the  country,  and  among 
millions  of  American  people.  An  an- 
swer to  this  sad  and  terrible  question 
will  be  attempted  in  this  paper,  toge- 
ther with  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
processes  of  restoration,  for  the  virtual 
restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was  cre- 
ated in  1*188,  and  always  administered 
until  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  American  people,  and  must 
continue  to  be  so  for  many  generations 
to  come,  if  not  indeed  for  all  coming- 
time. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  must  determine 
what  the  "  Union"  was,  there  being  in 
truth  as  wide  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point  in  the  North  as  there  is 
between  North  and  South.  The  "Union" 
is  the  creature  or  result  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  can  no  more  exist  other- 
wise than  can  the  animal  body  with- 
out the  principle  of  life  ;  but  men  dif- 
fer widely  in  their  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  and  therefore  we  must 
appeal  to  great  historic  fads  in  order 
to  determine  what  the  LTnion  of  1*188 
really  was.  When  the  war  with  the 
mother  country  ended,  there  were  thir- 
teen independent  and  sovereign  com- 
munities or  States,  for  such  they  were 
recognized  in  the  treaty  of  peace  by 
George  the  Third.     These  States  were 
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united  against  the  common  foe,  on  the 
basis  of  certain  articles  of  confedera- 
tion ;  but  when  the  pressure  of  war 
was  removed,  it  was  found  that  the 
Union  was  defective,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  create  a  new  one,  which  was 
accomplished  in  If 88,  and  the  present 
Constitution  and  Union  were  adopted 
by  them,  and  finally  by  all  the  thirteen 
original  States. 

The  essential  objects  of  this  Union 
were  external  defense  and  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  among  the  States, 
while  all  questions  of  local  interest, 
and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  were  re- 
tained by  the  States.  Certain  powers 
were  delegated  to  the  Federal  agency, 
and  in  regard  to  these  the  Government 
was  supreme;  but  it  had  no  other  pow- 
ers, or  sources  of  power,  whatever,  for 
everything  else  was  withheld  by  the 
States,  or  the  people  of  the  States. 
Rome,  as  the  French  Republic  of  our 
day,  failed  to  secure  liberty  with  or- 
der, for  there  being  no  local  checks  on 
the  Government,  centralism  swallowed 
up  popular  liberty,  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple found  themselves  the  abject  slaves 
of  the  man  or  the  faction  that  got  the 
governmental  machine  in  their  hands. 
But  here  was  a  delegate  Government, 
a  Government  that  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ist a  moment,  save  in  the  exercise  of 
its  delegated  powers,  all  of  which  were 
plainly  defined  in  a  written  Constitu- 
tion, and  should  it  attempt  to  exercise 
any  power  not  thus  given  it,  why  no 
one  was  called  on  to  submit  to  its  des- 
potism, any  more  than  he  was 
bound  to  submit  to  the  Government  of 
England,  or  that  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion. 

The  States  having  delegated  certain 
attributes  of  sovereignty  to  the  cen- 
tral,  or   confederate   Government,    it 


was  believed  they  would  jealously 
guard  their  people  from  encroachments 
by  the  delegated  powers,  and  thus, 
while  securing  all  the  vigor  and  con- 
centration of  centralism,  popular  lib- 
erty, as  well  as  order,  would  be  se- 
cured to  the  whole  American  people. 
And  this  system — in  one  aspect  a  na- 
tion, and  in  another  a  mere  confedera- 
tion of  sovereign  States — worked  well 
in  practice,  and  though  certain  States, 
Or  rather  certain  classes  of  citizens, 
have  at  times  perverted  it  into  an  in- 
strument for  their  benefit,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  agricultural  and 
producing  classes,  it  accomplished  the 
object  of  its  founders,  and  for  nearly 
a  century  liberty  and  order  have 
marched  hand  in  hand  together.  This 
then  was  the  "  Union" — a  union  of  thir- 
teen sovereign  communities  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  all  of  which  were 
clearly  defined  in  a  written  Constitution, 
and  beyond  which,  or  outside  of  which, 
those  administering  it  for  the  time  being 
have  no  more  right  to  exercise  power 
of  any  hind  over  the  people  of  these 
States,  or  any  of  these  States,  than  a 
King  of  England,  of  China,  or  any  other 
foreign  power.  It  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  sovereign  communities 
whose  delegates  had  created  it,  and 
designed  to  be  perpetual ;  but  if  the 
grand  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of 
"16  be  true,  (and  who  dares  to  ques- 
tion it?)  that  sovereignty  is  inaliena- 
ble, it  follows,  of  course,  that  these 
delegated  powers  may  be  revoked,  and 
the  sovereign  communities  that  mad© 
may  unmake  the  "  Union,"  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  The  assumption 
of  the  opposite  doctrine,  or  that  the 
States  alienated  instead  of  delegated 
their  sovereignty  in  1188,  contradicts 
all  the  facts  of  history,  surrenders  the 
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great  principle  vindicated  and  glori- 
fied in  ltt 6,  and  leads  straight  to 
despotism,  for  if  the  thing  created  be- 
comes supreme  over  its  creators,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  to  the 
old  European  idea  of  the  "  divine  right 
of  kings." 

This  Union  was  made  by  the  white 
people  of  these  States,  as  declared  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  to  se- 
cure the  blessing  of  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  and  so  long 
as  it  was  administered  in  this  spirit, 
and  for  the  common  good,  it  would,  of 
course,  secure  its  own  perpetuity,  for 
there  could  be  no  sufficient  motive  to 
induce  its  disruption  or  dismember- 
ment. But  the  enemies  of  Democracy 
in  Europe,  at  a  very  early  day,  origi- 
nated a  scheme  which,  in  the  process 
of  time,  they  confidently  predicted 
would  destroy  the  Union  of  these  States, 
and,  moreover,  demoralize  and  break 
down  our  Democratic  institutions. 
There  are  thirty  millions  of  white  men, 
twelve  millions  of  negroes,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  Indians,  or  abo- 
rigines, on  this  continent  and  adjacent 
islands.  If,  ignoring  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions that  separate  these  races,  the 
white  men  of  this  continent  could  be 
forced  or  debauched  into  "  impartial 
freedom"  with  the  subordinate  races, 
and  all  were  amalgamated  together  in 
the  same  system,  it  would  seem  ob- 
vious that  Union,  Kepublican  institu- 
tions, and  finally  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, would  all  go  down  together, 
and  the  distinctions  of  nature  debauch- 
ed and  lost  sight  of,  the  old  European 
system  of  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
class  would  be  the  final  result  of  "  the 
great  American  experiment"  of  self- 
government. 

Thus,   the   monarchists   of  the   old 


world,  especially  of  England,  origin- 
ated the  "  anti-slavery  enterprise,"  and 
which,  under  the  mask  of  philanthro- 
py, has  corrupted  and  broken  down 
the  natural  distinctions  of  race  every- 
where on  this  continent,  outside  of 
these  States.  And  some  ten  years  ago 
a  party  was  organized  in  the  North  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  possession 
of  the  common  Government  of  the 
States,  and  perverting  it  from  an  in 
strument  of  common  good  into  a  ma- 
chine for  completing  the  European 
scheme  for  the  debauchment  and  des- 
truction of  Republican  institutions. 
This  party,  combining  together  eigh- 
teen States,  elected  Mr.Lincoln  in  1860, 
according  to  the  legal  and  outward 
form  of  the  Constitution,  though 
against  the  will  and  wishes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  people.  This 
combination  of  certain  States  against 
certain  other  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  on  a  principle — "  impartial 
freedom" — that,  practically  carried  in- 
to effect,  involved  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  society  in  the  latter,  is  the  most 
astounding  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  for,  while  preserving  the 
forms  of  Union,  it  was  in  substance 
the  most  absolute  disunion  possible, 
and  while  acting  within  legal  formu- 
las, it  aimed  at  a  revolution,  wider, 
deeper,  and  deadlier  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  yet  witnessed. 

The  "  Union"  was  created  for  the 
common  good  of  all  the  sovereign  com- 
munities that  were  parties  to  it,  but 
here,  a  majority  of  the  States  compos- 
ing- it,  took  possession  of  it  with  the 
avowed  design  of  transforming  it  into 
an  instrument  of  evil  to  the  minority. 
Furthermore,  not  only  did  they  demand 
submission  from  those  who,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  must  abandon  self* 
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government  if  they  did  submit,  but  do 
so  while  these  ruling  States  carried  out 
their  polic}%  and  mongrelized,  or  rather 
destroyed  society,  by  "impartial  free- 
dom" with  negroes. 

A  northern  political  party,  organized 
on  the  basis  of  "impartial  freedom" 
with  negroes,  w^as  the  tool,  creature, 
or  victim,  of  those  enemies  of  Repub- 
licanism in  Europe,  who  originated 
this  "idea"  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Union,  and  therefore,  when  it  com- 
bined together  a  majority  of  these 
States,  and  took  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ac 
complishing  this  object,  then  the  Union 
■ — the  Constitutional  Union  of  these 
States — the  Union  we  have  so  long 
lived  under,  and  which  was  such  a 
universal  good  to  all  the  States,  and 
all  sections,  was,  of  necessity,  over- 
thrown, or,  at  all  events,  suspended. 
This  would  seem  entirely  clear,  for,  if 
we  can  suppose  submission  of  the  so- 
called  slave  States  to  the  States  that 
voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  final 
success  of  "  impartial  freedom,"  would 
this  rule  of  certain  States,  and  this 
monstrous  revolution  that  amalgam- 
ated four  millions  of  negroes  in  our 
system,  be  the  Union,  or  have  any  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  grand  old 
Union  of  our  fathers  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, would  it  not  be  the  rule  of  a 
northern  oligarchy,  and  worse,  a  mil- 
lion times  worse,  a  mongrel  Republic, 
instead  of  the  Republic  of  Washing- 
ton? Such  was  the  belief  of  the  seven 
States  most  deeply  threatened  by  this 
northern  revolution,  and,  as  they  de- 
clared, to  save  self-government  as  well 
as  society,  they  formally  recalled  those 
powers  delegated  to  the  central  Gov- 
ernment, and  which,  instead  of  being 
used  for  their  benefit,  it  was  boldly 


proclaimed  would  be  wielded  for  their 
destruction. 

True,  the  sectional,  or  "  anti-slave- 
ry" party  believed  that  they  under- 
stood what  was  best  for  the  people 
of  the  South,  and  though  from  Mr 
Lincoln  down  to  Garrison,  there  was 
not  one  of  their  leaders  that  would  not 
prefer  death  to  living  out  in  practice 
his  own  theory,  they  doubtless  were- 
honest  in  their  belief  that  usurping  the 
central  Government  by  a  sectional 
vote,  and  wielding  it  as  an  instrument 
for  the  "ultimate  extinction"  of  all 
distinctions  between  whites  and  ne- 
groes, would  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  seceding  States.  The 
resolutions  of  1798,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Madison,  who  also  drafted  the  Consti- 
tution, declare  that  each  State,  or  each 
of  the  parties  to  that  compact,  must 
be  the  judge,  both  of  its  infractions 
and  of  the  mode  or  manner  of  redress, 
and  if  Mississippi  were  a  better  judge 
of  her  own  interests,  wants  or  safety, 
than  Massachusetts  could  be,  or  could 
govern  herself  better  than  the  latter 
could,  and  moreover,  if  it  were  better 
that  Jefferson  Davis  respected  the  na- 
tural distinctions  separating  them,  ra- 
ther than  amalgamate  his  negroes  with 
his  children,  then  it  would  seem  clear 
enough  that  both  as  a  question  of  legal 
right,  as  well  as  self-preservatian,  Mis- 
sissippi, or  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
must  be  the  judges,  and  the  sole  judges, 
of  their  own  affairs.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  they  revoked  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  central  Government,  and 
for  the  time  being  gave  up  all  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Union,  rather  than  permit 
these  powers  to  be  wielded  for  their 
ruin.  But  though  the  Constitutional 
Union  was  suspended  as  regards  these 
States,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was 
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overthrown  in  the  rest  of  the  slave- 
holding-  States,  for  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, &c,  voted  by  large  majorities  to 
remain  in  the  Union,  audit  was  almost 
universally  hoped  and  believed  in  the 
South  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  take  no 
hostile  steps  against  the  seceding 
States,  and  that  a  mighty  reaction  at 
the  North  would,  within  the  next  four 
years,  explode  the  monstrous  Abolition 
delusion,  and,  the  question  settled  for- 
ever, the  seceding  States  would  return 
to  the  Union.  This,  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, was  the  general  view  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  as  well  as  other  leading  men  in 
the  South,  and  it  is  now  certain  that 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  followed  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
would  have  been  shed,  not  one  dollar 
wasted,  nor  the  American  people,  save 
the  seceding  States,  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  eigliteen  months 
hence  all  the  States  would  be  in  Con- 
stitutional and  harmonious  relation  to 
each  other.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not 
do  so  without  giving  up  the  "great 
principle"  of  his  party,  that  for  which 
it  was  formed  ten  years  ago,  for  which 
the  British  and  other  monarchical  gov- 
ernments have  labored  for  sixty  years, 
and  for  which  their  dupes  and  tools  in 
our  midst  have  so  debauched  the  nor- 
thern mind  ;  in  short,  that  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  elected  to  accomplish — 
the  abolition  of  all  distinctions  between 
whites  and  negroes,  and  thus  the  de- 
bauchment  and  destruction  of  Repub- 
lican institutions  on  this  continent. 

If,  at  this  fatal  juncture  of  affairs, 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  North 
had  stood  by  their  principles,  and 
aroused  the  masses  to  the  danger  of 
the  country,  they  might  have  saved  it 
from  the  awful  evils  now   impending 


over  it ;  but  they  cowered  before  the 
clamor  of  the  Abolition  madmen,  and 
stood  helplessly  looking  on,  even  when 
not  drifting  with  the  current  leading 
to  certain  ruin. 

Any  attempt  at  coercing  sovereign 
States  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  in 
a  delegated  government,  and  therefore 
the  wild  and  desperate  faction  that 
elected  Mr.  Lincoln,  set  up  the  theory 
of  a  nation,  which,  were  it  correct, 
Messrs.  Lincoln,  Seward,  Chase  &  Co., 
could  have  no  right  to  be  at  Washing- 
ton at  all,  as  they  had  only  one-third 
of  the  votes  of  this  "  nation."  But 
this  and  all  other  monstrosities,  Con- 
stitutional and  social,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  people,  and  for  three 
years  the  deadliest  and  most  des 
tructive  war  known  in  all  history  is 
waged — for  what  ?  Why  "  impartial 
freedom,"  to  complete  the  schemes  of 
European  monarchists,  and  break  down 
Republican  institutions  by  an  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  distinctions  separating 
races.  If  the  South  can  be  overrun,  de- 
vastated, its  adult  male  population  des- 
troyed, and  its  four  millions  of  negroes 
amalgamated  in  our  political  society, 
then  the  "  Union,"  of  course,  will  be 
lost  forever,  for  then  we  shall  become 
a  nation  of  mongrels,  ruled  by  a  des- 
potism like  Rome,  perhaps,  or  the 
French  empire  of  to-day. 

The  "  Government"  now  claiming  to 
be  the  United  States  is  as  absolutely 
mongrel  as  if  the  men  who  made  it 
designed  to  include  negroes  equally 
with  white  men  in  the  political  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  moreover  an  oligarchy 
as  well  as  despotism,  for  one-third  of 
the  people  rule,  and  rule  by  brute 
force.  If,  therefore,  the  men  who 
made  this  Government  did  not  include 
the  negro  element  in  the  political  sys- 
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tern  of  the  United  States,  then  we  ai?e 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  astounding 
revolution  ever  witnessed  in  human 
affairs,  for  what  can  be  even  imagined 
deeper,  wider,  or  more  utterly  anta- 
gonistic than  a  white  Republic,  or  a 
mongrel  one,  composed  of  whites,  ne- 
groes, mulattoes,  sambos,  &c.  ?  And 
if  the  Government  of  the  "  United 
States,"  created  in  1188,  was  a  dele- 
gated Government,  with  no  powers 
whatever  save  those  delegated  to  it  by 
the  States,  then  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  we  are  living  under  a  monstrous 
usurpation,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  done  since  he  entered 
Washington  was,  and  is,  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  the  true  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Such,  then,  in  conclusion,  is  the  "  si- 
tuation"— the  Constitution  is  suspend- 
ed, and  the  Constitutional  Union  along 
with  itjj  while  the  people  are  blindly 


drifting  through  blood  and  horrors  un- 
paralleled, into  social  anarchy  and  ut- 
ter ruin.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  We 
have  still  the  written  Constitution  to 
guide  us  out  of  these  frightful  dangers, 
and  when  we  rally  around  it  as  it  was 
made,  and  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  administered  for  eighty 
years,  we  will  have  saved  the  country 
and  restored  the  Union. 

This  Constitution  applies  only  to  the 
white  citizen,  and  the  Government  under 
it  is  a  delegated  Government  On  these 
two  great  vital  truths  "  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets,"  and  when  they 
are  restored  at  the  North,  they  are  re- 
stored everywhere,  for  they  are  the 
basis  of  the  Confederate  Government 
at  Richmond,  as  they  were  those  of  all 
the  Governments  at  Washington  be- 
fore the  fatal  advent  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 


-*o**" 


WAR-HOWLING  CLERGY. 


<f  Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 
Decide  all  controversy  by 
Infallible  artillery  : 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  Apostolic  blows  and  knocks  ; 
Call  fire  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly — thorough — Keformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done. 
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Governor  Seymour's  last  message 
deals  with  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  unsparingly,  if  not  merciless- 
ly. It  not  only  asserts,  but  it  proves 
its  incompetency,  by  such  an  array  of 
figures  and  documentary  evidence  as 
no  Republican  paper,  and  no  friend  of 
the  President,  dare  attempt  to  answer. 
The  Times,  Tribune,  and  Evening  Post, 
denounce,  abuse,  and  falsify,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  refute  it.  But  its  in- 
competency is  altogether  the  lesser 
part  of  Governor  Seymour's  attack  up- 
on the  Administration.  Not  only  does 
he  hold  its  corruption,  its  downright 
swindling,  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world, 
but  he  goes  further,  and  nails  the 
charge  of  revolution  on  its  very  fore- 
head. He  shows  that  it  has  assumed 
powers  which  are  necessarily  destruc- 
tive; of  not  only  the  spirit,  but  of  the 
very  form  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  He  accuses  it  of  hav- 
ing already  subverted  the  Constitution 
and  disregarded  the  laws,  to  such  an 
extent  as  annihilates  liberty  in  the 
North,  and  prevents  the  return  of  the 
South  to  its  old  place  in  the  Union, 
even  if  it  desired  to. 

Now  those  charges  are  well  put,  and 
well  proved  ;  but  here  comes  a  reflec- 
tion which  will  astonish  an  intelligent 
historian  of  Governor  Seymour's  ad- 
ministration. If  even  one-half  that 
he  affirms  and  proves  against  this  Ad- 
ministration be  true,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  countenance  of  any  patriot,  it 
deserves  the  execration  of  all — instead 
of  being  supported,  it  ought  to  be 
hung.     He  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Lin- 


coln is  ruining  his  country  and  sub- 
verting the  Government  of  our  Fathers. 
This  stupendous  revolution  he  is  exe- 
cuting by  means  of  the  army.  The 
larger  the  army  becomes,  the  more 
easily  will  the  Administration  effect 
its  fell  designs,  and  yet  he  goes  in  for 
supporting  an  army  which  he  shows  is 
being  effectually  used  for  such  a  revo- 
lutionary purpose. 

The  message  of  Governor  Parker,  , 
of  New  Jersey,  is  open  to  a  charge  of 
the  same  astounding  self-stultification. 
He  proves  clearly  and  ably  that  the 
Administration  has  pretty  effectually 
barred  the  South  against  a  return  to 
the  Union.  If  his  language  is  less  po- 
sitive, his  array  of  facts,  and  his  ar- 
guments, as  plainly  affix  the  stamp  of 
revolution  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
party.  If  what  he  says  is  true,  every 
man  and  every  dollar  given  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, is  so  much  material  de- 
voted to  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  prevention  of  reconstruction. 
He  says  : 

"The  great  question  to  be  considered  is 
how  can  we  have  peace  and  the  Union  in  the 
shortest  time  ?  For,  however  desirable  peace 
may  be,  we  should  be  united  in  the  determi- 
nation that  when  it  comes  it  should  bring 
with  it  the  Union  of  the  States  under  the  Fe- 
deral Constitution,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  national  authority  over  the  whole 
country." 

A  determination  that  when  peace  comes 
it  shall  bring  with  it  the  Union,  are  pleas- 
ing but  futile  words,  when  used  in 
connection  with  a  recommendation  to 
give  further  support  to  a  war  which 
he  shows  is  rendering  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution        i 
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impossible.  Equally  futile  are  these 
other  words  about  the  establishment 
of  the  national  authority  over  the 
whole  country,  because  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
not  attempting  to  establish  any  such 
authority,  anywhere.  By  "  national 
authority,"  Governor  Parker  means 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  Governor 
himself  proves,  in  this  very  message, 
that  the  authority  Lincoln  is  attempt- 
ing to  establish  is  not  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution,  but  is  precisely  sub- 
versive of  that  authority.  And  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  that,  by  his 
own  showing,  whoever  supports  the 
material  power  of  the  usurper  assists 
the  revolutionists  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  Governor  Parker 
does  not  seem  to  comprehend,  or  to 
appreciate  correctly  the  position  of  the 
peace  men — which  is,  really,  the  posi- 
tion of  eight-tenths  of  the  masses  of 
the  Democracy  of  his  own  State.  He 
says  the  policy  of  peace  "  would  result 
in  perpetual  disunion."  That  he  does 
not  know.  Wise  and  good  men  now 
living  in  the  South,  think  otherwise. 
But  the  position  of  the  peace  men  is 
that  of  the  lamented  Douglas,  that 
"  War  is  disunion — final,  eternal  sepa- 
ration." This  is  the  real  point  of  at- 
tack, if  the  doctrines  of  the  peace  men 
are  to  be  fairly  assailed.  We  have 
shown  often  enough,  by  arguments 
which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  that 
the  principle  and  life  of  the  Union  do 
not  admit  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
war.  That  the  very  fact  of  such  a 
war  is  not  only  an  overthrow  of  the 
Union,  but  of  the  verv  foundations  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  refute 
this  position  of  the  anti-war  men.  The 
Republicans  are  generous  enough  to 


admit  its  truth,  and  :K>ld  enough  to  ac- 
cept its  conclusions.  They  have  the 
consistency  to  say  that  the  Union  un- 
der the  Constitution  is  gone,  and  shall 
not  return.  It  is  left  for  the  faction 
of  the  Democratic  party  which  sup- 
ports the  war,  to  stultify  itself  by  urg- 
ing on  a  war  for  the  Union  with  one 
side  of  its  mouth,  while  with  the  other 
side  it  clearly  proves  that  it  is  used 
solely  for  disunion  and  revolution 
The  Republicans  take  the  ground  that 
the  war  is  right,  and  that  the  Consti. 
tution  is  wrong.  The  peace  men  affirm 
that  the  Constitution  is  right,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  war  is  wrong.  The 
"War  Democrats"  declare  that  the 
Constitution  is  right,  and  that  the  war 
which  destroys  it  is  also  right.  The 
intellectual  illumination  displayed  in 
this  position  is  stupendous  indeed  !  If 
the  war  is  right — if  it  be  possible  to 
conduct  such  a  war  without  violating* 
the  Constitution,  then  the  existence  of 
"  the  Democratic"  party  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  public,  and  has  been  from  its 
foundation.  All  its  platforms  and  re- 
solutions, down  to  1861,  have  been 
cheats  and  lies.  To  affirm  otherwise 
is  to  publish  one's  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  the  Democratic  party.  We 
believe  not  only  in  the  Union  as  it  was, 
but  in  the  Democracy  as  it  was.  That 
the  only  hope,  the  only  possibility  of 
Union,  is  in  peace.  That  the  only  hope 
of  preserving  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  is  in 
peace  !  The  Republican  programme 
of  subjugation  and  extermination  we 
can  understand — it  is  plain,  straight- 
forward, revolutionary  and  devilish; 
but  it  is  not  senseless.  The  position 
of  the  so-called  "War  Democrats,"  viz., 
of  trying  to  fight  sovereign  States 
back  into  a  voluntary  union,  is  wicked, 
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evasive,  hypocritical  and  foolish.  The 
cant  about  "  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment" in  this  connection,  is  equally 
senseless.  What  Government  shall 
we  support  ?  To  support  the  kind  of 
Government  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
Abolitionists  are  administering  and  at- 
tempting to  fasten  upon  our  country, 
is  to  help  destroy  the  Government  that 
was  founded  by  Washington  and  our 
fathers.  To  support,  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  "  the  Government"  now  ad- 
ministered by  Lincoln,  is  to  support  a 
revolution — a  revolution  based  upon 
the  idea  that  negroes  shall  be  co-equal 
citizens  with  white  men.  According 
to  the  showing  of  the  messages  before 
us,  it  will  not  do  to  give  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's deeds  the  mild  name  of  a  mis- 
administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  misadminis- 
iration — it  is  a  Revolution  !  The  ma- 
chinery he  is  running  is  not  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  at  all  ! 


To  a  small  extent  it  is  so  in  form,  but 
in  spirit  it  is  not  the  Government  es- 
tablished by  our  fathers.  Jeff.  Davis's 
administration  lacks  the  name,  but  in 
spirit  it  comes  a  thousand  times  nearer 
to  being  that  Government  than  Mr. 
Lincoln's.  Indeed,  if  the  southern 
leaders  would  so  far  come  to  their 
senses  as  to  hoist  again  the  old  flag, 
and  resume  the  old  name  of  Tee  Union, 
they  would  strike  such  a  blow  at  the 
northern  Abolition  revolution  as  would 
send  it  staggering  to  its  fall !  The 
northern  people  do  not  want  Abolition; 
they  do  not  want  Lincoln's  revolution. 
What  they  want  is  The  Union,  just  as 
it  was,  and  the  Constitution  just  as 
our  patriot  fathers  made  it !  From 
whatever  source  that  glorious  result 
may  come,  it  will  be  hailed  with  the 
plaudits  of  a  grateful  people  ;  but  to 
hope  for  it  through  ivar  is  to  seek  for 
life  among  the  dead — is  to  hunt  after 
happiness  in  hell ! 


-.©*- 


LINES  IN  PRAISE  OF  THAD.  STEVENS. 


Peet  without  fire,  without  experience  sago, 
Old  with  less  sense  than  ought  to  come  with  age, 
Too  proud  from  pilfered  greatness  to  descend, 
Too  humble  rot  to  call  a  wench  his  friend  1 
In  slimy  dignity  and  moody  state, 
This  new  Octavius  rises  to  debate ! 
In  grinning  smiles  he  sees  each  burning  brow 
Of  fiendish  traitors  in  fierce  rapture  glow, 
He  sees,  convulsed  with  sympathetic  throbs, 
The  scarlet  women  and  the  tinselled  snobs ! 
No  rum  contractor  thinks  his  speech  too  long, 
While  words  like  treacle  trickle  from  his  tongue  | 
O,  soul  congenial  to  the  soul  of  hate, 
The  foe  of  virtue  and  the  curse  of  state! 
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What  is  to  become  of  the  poor  ?  It 
is  a  question  to  be  asked  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  is  a  question  which  will 
hardly  be  answered  in  the  thundering 
din  of  revolution  and  despotism  that 
rolls  over  our  land.  The  Abolition 
party  have  every  motive,  not  only  of 
self-protection,  but  of  revenge,  to  keep 
back  an  answer.  Nay,  to  keep  the 
poor  themselves  from  thinking  of  the 
future.  If  all  the  poor  in  the  land 
were  to  sit  down  at  one  time,  and  think 
intelligently  about  this  question  for 
five  hours,  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
would  send  up  such  a  cry  of  alarm 
and  of  desperate  resolve  as  would 
startle  even  the  African  stupidity  that 
dreams  of  a  long  reign  of  security  and 
«;riumpli  at  Washington.  To  keep  the 
poor  from  thinking,  the  Administra- 
tion floods  the  country  with  all  kinds 
of  false  statements,  false  logic,  and 
false  figures.  At  one  time  Mr.  Seward, 
in  some  public  speech,  tells  the  people 
that  the  country  was  never  so  pros- 
perous as  now.  Mr.  Lincoln  repeats 
the  same  in  his  messages,  and  Mr. 
Chase,  although  he  knows  himself  to 
be  sitting  on  a  mine  which  may  ex- 
plode at  any  moment,  puts  on  a  happy 
face  and  repeats  the  shallow  untruth. 
The  source  of  a  nation's  prosperity  is 
its  productive  industry.  The  Aboli. 
tion  war  has  abstracted  the  industry 
of  more  than  a  million  of  men  from 
the  total  of  the  nation's  wealth.  These 
have  not  only  ceased  to  produce  wealth, 
but  they  have  become  consumers  and 
destroyers  of  wealth  already  produced. 
The  War  reduces  the  net  annual  pro- 


duction of  the  nation's  wealth  one- 
third  ;  and  this  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Chase,  and  a  host  of  Repub- 
lican editors,  equally  truthful,  or 
equally  wise  in  finance,  call  "national 
prosperity."  They  point  to  the  "  good 
wages"  which  labor  commands  ;  but 
the  poor  well  know  that  to  be  a  cheat. 
True,  laborers  are  scarce,  because  their 
neighbors,  friends,  brothers,  sons  and 
fathers  have  been  killed  off  in  the  Re- 
publican war,  which  creates  a  great 
demand  for  those  who  are  yet  alive  ; 
but  the  high  wages  do  not  long  delude 
the  poor  man,  for  he  finds  them  to  be 
very  low  wages  when  he  goes  into  the 
market  to  buy  the  wherewithal  of  life. 
He  discovers  that  his  new  Abolition 
dollar  buys  less  than  thirty '-seven per  cent. 
of  what  old  fashioned  Democratic  mo- 
ney used  to.  The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  per  centum  on  the 
chief  articles  of  family  consumption  : 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Cotton  cloth 208 

Cambric  and  other 
material   for   lin- 


Beef,  pork,  mutton, 

veal 31 

Potatoes 25 

Other  vegetables. . .  59 
Flour 50 


mgs 200 

Balmoral  skirts 71 

Sugar 86'Hose 89 

Moiasses 64;Calicoes   and    ging- 

Indian  meal 60J    hams 121 

Fresh  fish 56)Bobts 47 

Salt  fish 60JFlannel 89 

Bice 89!Sewing  cottons 121 

Butter 35:Bibbons 66 

Fuel 75  Gloves 68 

Light 50jBonnet3 78 

Tea 88  Outer      garments, 

Cofl'eo 130     cloaks,  shawls,  &c.  68 

Other  groceries 47  Other         secessary 

Gentlemens'  apparel  48 1    small  articles 63 

Thus  there  is  an  average  increase  of 
45  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  everything 
the  poor  man  must  buy  with  the  money 
he  receives  for  his  labor,  while  the  no- 
minal increase  in  the  price  of  labor  is 
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less  than  ten  per  cent.,  which  leaves 
the  working  man  poorer  by  thirty-five 
per  cent,  than  before  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  enjoy  Mr.  Lincoln's  "  good 
times."  And  prices  are  still  going  up, 
while  the  value  of  the  Republican  cur- 
rency is  running  down,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  better  things  as  long  as  the 
dominant  party  is  in  power.  Let  the 
policy  of  this  Administration  continue 
three  years  longer,  and  the  poor  of  this 
country  will  be  brought  to  the  very 
door  of  starvation. 

But  the  question  of  the  fate  of  those 
denominated  poor  does  not  touch  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
except  as  ,a  consideration  of  humanity, 
for  the  masses  are  neither  poor  nor 
rich.  They  occupy  a  middle  space 
between  poverty  and  riches  ;  which 
is,  however,  replete  with  every  thing 
that  happiness  requires,  or  that  virtue 
can  enjoy.  Here,  in  this  happy  me- 
dium, are  farmers,  mechanics,  artisans, 
and  a  majority  of  tradesmen.  What 
is  to  become  of  them  when  we  reap 
the  final  harvest  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pre- 
sent sowing  ?  On  their  shoulders  must 
fall  the  weight  of  our  national  bur- 
dens. The  same  policy  which  is  driv- 
ing our  poor  to  pauperism,  is  driving 
this  class  into  poverty.  We  have  shown 
in  another  place  in  this  number  of  The 
Old.  Guard,  that  the  entire  surplus 
wealth  of  the  country  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  annual  interest  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
debt.  The  people,  are  driven  into  a 
corner  where  they  can  neither  pay  it 
without  ruin,  nor  get  rid  of  it  without 
rain.  Like  Dr.  Young's  vision  of  The 
Last  Judgment — 

"  Which  way  they  turn  is  death  1" 

The  great,  and,  we  fear,  the  incura- 
ble evil  which  Mr.  Lincoln's  Adminis- 
tration will  bring  upon  our  country  is 


the  struggle  of  rich  and  poor,  which 
has  reduced  the  masses  to  poverty  and 
suffering  in  every  country  of  the  Old 
World.  On  the  surface  of  the  present 
hour,  in  the  tone  of  the  papers  of  the 
party  in  power,  in  the  sudden  spring- 
ing into  existence  of  a  numerous  class, 
rolling  in  enormous  wealth,  we  see  the 
signs  which  have  marked  the  fate  of 
the  many  in  Europe.  Already  the  or- 
gans of  the  Administration  begin  to 
discuss  the  necessity  of  restricting  the 
franchise  by  partisan  and  property 
qualifications.  The  rich  are  gradually 
sloughing  off  into  the  slough  of  the 
Abolition  despotism,  and  assuming  an 
attitude  which,  whether  meant  or  not, 
is  one  of  political  and  social  antagon- 
ism to  the  non-wealthy  classes.  This 
antagonism  is  already  fairly  launched, 
and  if  the  masses  allow  the  political 
power  of  the  country  to  pass  from  their 
control,  a  species  of  serfdom  must  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  their  weak- 
ness and  irresolution.  Wisdom  dic- 
tates that  they  immediately  move  to 
provide  for  the  future.  The  debt  that 
is  intended  to  enslave  them  is  already 
accomplished.  The  money  is  spent 
It  is  wasted  forever.  The  mischief  is 
done.  No  sponge  applied  to  the  re- 
gister of  profligacy  will  cancel  the 
evil  effects.  Regrets  are  useless.  Re- 
pentance, the  "  second  sober  thought/' 
is  of  no  avail.  But  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  for  the  non-wealthy  classes  to 
combine  and  use  their  political  power 
— which,  if  they  will  bravely  assert  it, 
is  still  in  their  hands — to  compel  the 
rich  to  bear  most  of  the  burden.  This 
will  be  no  injustice  to  the  rich.  They 
have  not  only  administered  to  the 
cause  of,  but  they  have  been  made  rich 
by  the  war.  Why  should  not  the  ex- 
penses  come  out  of  their  ill-gotten 
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gains  ?  Why  should  the  poor  be  sad- 
dled, in  perpetuity,  with  a  crushing 
tax,  the  principal  of  which  is  still  in 
the  pockets  of  those  who  made  it,  or 
swindled  it,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 


country  ?  This  result  might  be  reach- 
ed by  a  special  taxation  of  riches,  in 
something  like  the  following  ratio, 
which  is  given  merely  to  show  the 
principle  : 


I  When  exceeding. 

Tax  per  cent. 
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If  such  a  ratio  of  taxation  of  riches 
were  agreed  upon,  an  increased  per 
cent,  would  justly  be  added  to  all  prop- 
erty proved  to  have  been  amassed 
since  the  war  began. 

To  this  scheme  the  rich  will  say  that 
it  compels  men  of  great  fortune  to  de- 
vote a  large  share  of  their  income  to 
the  Government ;  and  the  poor  will  re- 
ply, "  well,  is  that  any  harder  than  for 
the  poor  to  be  compelled  to  devote  all 
their  earnings  to  the  Government,  ex- 
cept what  is  necessary  to  barely  keep 
life  in  their  bodies  ?  You  men  of  banks, 
of  ships,  of  railroads,  of  fortune,  con- 
tractors, have  increased  your  riches 
by  millions  out  of  the  war,  and  it  is  but 
just  that  you  should  bear  the  expense 
of  it."  These  may  be  ugly  words  to 
the  ears  of  the  rich,  but  who  will  say 
that  they  are  not  just  ?  And  since  the 
whole  drift  of  legislation  is,  under  the 
the  party  in  power,  designed  to  strip 
the  poor  of  all  means  of  redress,  who 
will  attempt  to  argue  that  it  is  not 
fair  and  just  for  them  to  rush  to  the 


polls  at  the  very  next  election,  whe 
ther  State  or  national,  and  place  in 
power  their  own  representatives — men 
of  intelligence  and  virtue  from  their 
own  ranks — who  will  throw  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country  on  shoulders  where 
they  belong.  Governments,  when  just, 
are  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  ;  the  masses  of  these  are  not 
wealthy  ;  the  few  only  are  rich,  and 
whenever  the  tendency  of  legislation 
is  discovered  to  be  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  this  small  exclusive  class,  it  is  time 
for  the  many  to  use  the  just  powers  in 
their  hands  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves and  their  country.  This  mighty 
power  of  the  many  should  be  exerted 
in  no  spirit  of  reckless  intolerance  or 
injustice  to  the  rights  of  the  few.  Let 
all  rights  be  sacred ;  but  let  liberty 
and  justice  be  sacred.  Since  the  world 
began,  despotism  never  made  such 
strides,  in  a  free  country,  as  it  has  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  Ne- 
ver before  did  wealth  so  suddenly  and 
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so  malignantly  assail  the  non-wealthy  these  schemes,  let  the  people  throw 

people,  with  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  back  the  glove,  and  meet  the;ji  at  the 

their  political  and  social  enthrallment.  polls  for  one  conclusive  trial  of  strength. 
If  the  rich   will   persist  in  pressing 
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We  present  our  readers  this  month 
an  admirably  engraved  likeness  of  ex- 
Gov.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  of  Connec- 
ticut. Mr.  Seymour  has  been  long  and 
favorably  known  in  public  life  as  an 
unflinching  and  unswerving  Democrat 
of  the  States  Rights  school.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature in  1835,  and  to  Congress  in 
1843.  In  1847,  when  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out,  he  joined  the  Ninth,  or  New 
England  Regiment,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  post  of  Major.  Upon  the  death 
of  Coluiiel  Ransom  who  was  killed  at 
Chepultepec,  he  took  command  of  the 
Regiment,  leading  it  under  a  severe 
lire  over  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and 
with  his  own  sword  cut  the  halyards 
of  the  Mexican  flag,  which  fell  at  his 
feet.  He  bore  an  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished part  in  all  the  battles  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
the  services  of  Col.  Seymour  are  al- 
luded to  by  General  Scott,  in  his  re- 
ports, in  highly  complimentary  terms. 
After  the  war,  he  was  three  times 
elected  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and 
in  1853,  was  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he 
represented  the  Government  with  cre- 
dit to  himself  and  the  country.  He 
returned  in  1859,  since  which  time  he 
has  held  no  official  position,  except, 


upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  friends, 
accepting  a  place,  in  1861,  in  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature.  He  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1863,  and  was  defeated,  as  all 
our  readers  well  know,  by  the  unscru- 
pulous use '  of  soldiers'  votes  by  the 
present  Administration.  What  recom- 
mends Colonel  Seymour  now  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  however,  is  not 
his  past  history  so  much  as  his  pre- 
sent position  upon  the  civil  war  in 
which  the  country  is  involved.  From 
the  very  first  he  has  been  among  those 
who  believed  that  it  was  provoked  and 
gotten  up  by  the  Abolitionists  to  over- 
throw, and  not  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  was  instituted  by  Wash- 
ington and  Madison,  and  among  the 
very  few  public  men  of  the  day,  Col. 
Seymour  can  congratulate  himself  that 
he  has  never  given  one  particle  of  aid 
or  encouragement  to  this  Abolition  in- 
surrection against  the  Constitution. 
When  others  hesitated,  he  did  not.  He 
denounced  it  in  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature, in  1861,  and  his  opponents  vent- 
ed their  impotent  rage  by  removing 
his  portrait  from  the  State  Capitol ! 
In  1862  his  name  was  used  at  a  War 
Meeting  in  Hartford.  He  promptly 
declared,  in  a  public  letter  that  "it 
"  was  used  without  his  knowledge  or 
"  consent,"  and  that  "  the  monstrous 
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"  fallacy  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
"  Union  can  be  re-established  by  des- 
"  troying  any  part  of  the  South,  is  one 
"  which  will  perish  with  the  shells  that 
"  are  thrown  into  its  defenceless  cities, 
"  and  leave  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
"  try,  after  its  treasures  are  exhaust- 
"  ed,  and  its  brave  men  on  both  sides 
"  consigned  to  hospitals  and  graves, 
"  a  spectacle  for  the  reproach  or  commis- 
"  eration  of  the  civilized  world."  And 
has  not  this  prediction  already  come 
true?  Again,  in  the  same  month,  he 
wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  "  I 
11  abhor  the  whole  scheme  of  southern 
"  invasion,  with  all  its  horrible  conse- 
"  quences  of  rapine  and  plunder.  You 
"  cannot  help  but  to  see,  sir,  what 
"  thousands  of  us  are  beginning  to  see, 
"  that  there  can  no  Union  be  gotten  in 
11  this  way.  The  war  might  have  been 
'-  avoided,  and  the  Union  saved.  *  *  * 
h  Those  who  drive  the  car  of  war  at 
t{  this  time  have  no  more  idea  of  saving 
'*  the  Union  by  their  bloody  sacrifices 
"  of  this  sort,  than  they  have  of  chang- 
"  ing  the  course  of  nature."  This,  it 
should  be  recollected,  was  written 
when  people  were  sent  to  Bastiles  for 
declaring  that  the  war  was  not  for  the 
Union.  But  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Administra- 
tion, do  not  these  words  sound  like 
those  of  a  brave  man  and  a  true  states- 


man ?  At  all  events,  it  is  such  plain- 
spoken,  earnest,  sincere  and  consistent 
language,  that  has  made  Col.  Seymour 
the  representative  man  of  the  anti-co- 
ercion Democracy,  and  we  verily  be- 
lieve, were  a  ticket,  as  follows: 
For  President — Thomas  H.  Seymour,  of 

Connecticut, 
For   Vice-President — Clement   L.   Val- 

LANDIGHAM,  of   Ohio, 

placed  before  the  people,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  would  drop  their  ignis 
fatuus  of  expediency,  and  honestly  tell 
the  people,  what  every  man  of  them  hon- 
estly believes,  that  this  Administration 
is  trying  to  destroy  our  Government, 
and  not  to  save  it,  we  should  sweep 
the  country  as  with  a  whirlwind- 
The  people  want  the  Union,  but 
they  must  be  made  to  understand, 
in  the  language  of  Colonel  Seymour, 
"  that  no  Union  can  be  gotten  in  this 
way!1  When  the  Democracy  support 
an  Abolition  disunion  war,  they  be- 
come the  ally  of  the  disunion  party. 
Let  us  have  a  Democratic  Union  party,; 
upon  the  basis  of  While  Supremacy 
and  States  Bights,  and  the  people  will 
turn  to  it  as  the  thirsty  traveler  seeks 
the  cool  and  refreshing  spring.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  impress  this  view  of 
the  subject  upon  the  managers  and 
leaders  of  the  party  ;  but  we  tremble 
for  our  country  if  they  do  not  see  it. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  BEN.  BUTLER. 
"Who,  daring  Hire©  years  of  war,  has  never  been,  in  but  one  battle,  and  ran  away  from  Chat, 

How  kind  has  nature  unto  Butler  been, 
Who  gave  him  dreadful  looks  and  thievish  mien ; 
Gave  tongue  to  swagger— eyes  that  look  whioh-way^ 
4ad  kinder  still,  gave  legs— to  run  away. 
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— A  Democratic  cotemporary  dissents  from 
the  doctrines  of  The  Old  Guaed,  character- 
izing them  as  extreme.  "We  will  thank  our  co- 
temporary  to  point  out  wherein  they  are  "ex- 
treme." The  Old  Guaed  professes  to  be  an 
organ  of  the  principles  of  1776  and  1787 — of 
the  principles  that  dictated  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution. We  will  thank  those  who  dissent 
to  show  wheiein  we  go  beyond  those  princi- 
ples. We  profess  that  the  doctrines  of  The 
Old  Guaed  are  identical  with  the  principles 
held  by  the  Democratic  party  all  the  way 
from  the  days  of  Jefferson  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  We  respectfully  challenge 
those  who  dissent  from  us  to  point  out  where- 
in we  deviate,  in  the  least,  from  this  proud 
record  of  Democracy.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
say  extreme ;  but  show  wherein.  We  stand 
upon  the  time-honored  platform  of  the  party. 
Our  cotemporary  has  sloughed  off  half  way 
over  into  that  extreme  pit  of  abolition  revolu- 
tion, which  has  deluged  our  country  in  the 
blood  of  our  kindred.  He  denounces  Lin- 
coln's abominations,  and  warns  the  country 
that  he  designs  the  destruction  of  the  Union, 
while  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  tail  to  Lincoln's  kite.  He  plays 
she  part  of  bass  (base  enough)  in  the  grand 
orchestre  of  Abolition  fiddles,  and  then  looks 
back  at  us,  who  will  not  follow  into  such 
company,  but  sit  here  on  the  rock  of  our 
fathers — and  calls  us  extreme,  If  to  be  at  the 
other  end  from  the  murderous  Abolition  re- 
volution is  extreme,  then  we  accept  the  name, 
and  thank  God  for  it.  But  if  we  are  called 
extreme  because  we  will  not  forsake  the  al- 
tars of  liberty  at  which  our  fathers  worship- 
ped, then  we  fling  back  the  senseless  epithet 
upon  those  who  utter  it. 

— The  old  Duke  Abbas,  prince  of  the  Jo- 
hanna Isle,  had  been  taught  a  little  English 
and  civilization  by  the  sailors  of  the  ships 
touching  at  his  domain,  and  he  did  away 
with  executions.  Over  a  gaunt,  huge  negro, 
tied  to  a  tree,  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation, 
with  tongue  hanging  down,  and  eyes  swol- 
len ont  of  their  sockts,  a  brother  of  the  hu- 


mane Prince  Abbas  remarked  :  "My  broder, 
he  a  most  merciful  man  ;  he  no  take  away 
life.  No!  when  one  bad  man  is,  he  tie  him 
up  dis  way,  and  no  gib  him  nothmk  to  eat, 
and  nothing  to  drink,  till  he  die  of  himself." 
The  civilization  and  humanity  of  the  old 
Duke  Abbas  has  rarely  been  equaled  in  mo- 
dem times,  except  by  the  considerate  charity 
and  mercy  practiced,  on  many  occasions,  by 
our  Abolition  philanthropists.  There  is, 
however,  a  little  difference,  lor  Abbas,  it 
seems,  tortured  negroes,  the  AbolitioLists 
white  men.  A  great  many  men  and  women 
have  died  from  effects  of  treatment  received 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  bastiles,  and  other  thou- 
sands v.  ho  have  come  out  with  their  lives, 
have  come  with  ruined  health  and  shattered 
constitutions.  He  does  not  yet  execute  men 
and  women  for  disagreeing  with  him.  No — 
he  is  as  merciful  as  the  old  Piince  Abbas, 
who  placed  every  one  whom  he  wished  to 
kill  where  he  would  "  die  of  himself." 

— An  editor  who  makes  no  inconsiderable 
pretensions  to  learning,  in  praising  the  ge- 
nius of  Irving,  says,  "that  everything  born 
of  his  brain  comes  forth  with  the  touch  of 
originality  as  well  as  of  novelty,  like  that  of 
the  thirty  yeais8  sleep  of  Eip  Van  Winkle,'* 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  sleep  of  Bip  Van 
Winkle  is  not  an  original  idea.  In  Alci- 
phron's  Epistles,  a  Greek  author  who  wrote 
before  the  days  of  Lucian,  we  have  the  story 
of  Eplme.iides,  of  Crete,  who  slept  forty-se- 
ven years.  This  old  fellow  beat  Eip  seven- 
teen years.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Solon, 
refers  at  considerable  length  to  this  story. 
The  same  story  is  related  Diogenes  Laertius, 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  and,  we  believe,  also  by 
Pliny.  Epimenides,  being  fatigued,  went  into 
a  cave,  where  he  had  a  good  forty-seven 
years'  nap.  Lucian,  in  his  Timon,  refers  to 
this  remarkable  sleeper. 

— Eev.  Dr.  Tyng  says,  that  "the  Adminis- 
tration is  based  upon  the  grand  idea  that  all 
races  of  men  are  one  and  equal."  Then  the 
Administration  is  based  upon  a  grand  ethno- 
logical and  historical  falsehood.    The  Es» 
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quimaux,  when  his  hunger  is  satisfied,  sleeps 
in  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  and  mediiates  on 
nothing,  observes  nothing.  The  Canb  ex- 
tends not  his  thoughts  even  to  his  next  day's 
subsistence.  The  negro,  in  his  natural  state, 
burrows  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  lives 
on  snakes  and  worms.  There  he  is,  what  he 
was  at  the  dawn  of  history,  never  having,  of 
his  own  motion,  taken  the  first  step  of  im- 
provement. To  attempt  to  make  this  being 
the  equal  of  the  Caucasian  race,  is  at  ence  to 
assail  immutable  science,  and  the  Providence 
of  Almighty  God.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Administration  is  very  capable  of  doing 
both. 

— On  the  Gth  day  of  January,  Mr.  Powell 
urged  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  prevent  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  other  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  Federal  Administration, 
from  interfering  with  the  elections  in  the 
States.  The  bill  provides  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  such  offences  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  States,  accoiding  to  the  con- 
stitutions sand  laws  of  the  States,  and  of  the 
United  States.  The  Republican  majority  re- 
fused to  let  the  bill  take  the  ordinary  course 
of  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  denied  that  there  had  been 
any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  replied 
that— 

"He  had  seen  the  armed  soldiery  of  the 
*  powers  that  be'  at  the  polls,  and  by  positive 
interference  drive  dozens  of  vo:ers  away.  This 
wa*  in  my  own  State  (Delaware)  no  longer  ago 
than  last  November.  The  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  at  tho  last 
election,  were  not  allowed  to  cast  their  votes  at 
the  polls,  because  they  did  not  approve  of  this 
Administration.  He  defied  any  Senator  on  this 
floor  to  show  where  the  State  of  Delaware  had 
attempted  to  tear  down  the  fabric  of  this  glo- 
rious Union,  and  yet  the  party  in  power,  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  send  representatives  of 
their  own  choice  to  the  ether  branch  of  the  na- 
tional Legislature,  allow  a  military  man  to  pub- 
lish an  order  that  'no  citizen  should  vote  un- 
less he  should  take  an  oath  such  as  he  pre- 
scribed.' The  hero  of  a  military  operation  on 
a  railroad  can  make  his  will  the  supreme  law 
of  voting,  and  say,  4  you  shall  not  vote  unless 
you  become  subject  to  my  will.'  This  was  free- 
dom of  election,  indeed  1  The  hero  of  the  blood- 
stained field  of  Vienna  sent  his  military  forces 
to  "every  election  poll  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
authorizing  them  beforehand  what  to  do,  and 
s  iying  to  lire  people  what  they  must  do.  A  so- 
vereign State  thus  became  a  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  a  military  officer  who  has  never  dis- 
tinguished hiniselx  in  any  way  in  the  service  of 
his  country." 


No  Senator  attempted  to  deny  the  tuith  of 
any  word  or  line  of  Mr.  Saulsbury 's  state; 
ment.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  fully  justified  all 
that  the  Administration  had  clone  to  control 
the  election  in  Delaware  and  elsewhere,  and 
so  said  all  the  Republican  Senators,  by  the 
expressive  language  of  their  votes.  If  the 
State  of  Delaware  had  power  to  execute  its 
own  laws,  it  could  legally  seize  (if  it  could 
catch  them,)  the  persons  of  General  Schenck 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  try  and  hang  them  for 
this  crime  of  seizing  the  ballot  of  the  State 
by  military  force.  It  is  the  subversion'  of  the 
sovereign  government  of  a  State  by  military 
powers.     The  penalty  is  death. 

— The  late  Democratic  Convention  of  the 
SJate  of  2<?ew  Hampshire  passed  unanimously 
the  following  resolution,  which  sounds  a 
little  more  like  true  sense  and  true  manhood 
than  anything  we  have  of  late  seen  from  po- 
litical Conventions : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  freedom  of  tho  ballot 
MUST  and  SHALL  be  maintained  sacred  and 
inviolable  ;  and  that  wo,  the  Democracy  of  Now 
Hampshire,  will  unite  with  our  brethren  of 
other  States,  by  foece  of  arms,  if  heed  be,  in 
resistance  to  every  attempt,  from  whatever 
source  it  may  come,  to  overturn  or  abridge,  by 
menaces  or  direct  interference  by  military 
force,  the  independence  and  purify  of  the  bal- 
lot-box in  the  ensuing  elections,  State  and  Na- 
tional ;  and  to  this  end  wo  pledge  each  to  tho 
other,  and  to  our  brethren  Of  other  States,  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  sacred  honors,  being 
firmly  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards, 
oar  rights  as  free  and  patriotic  citizens  of  tho 
American  Union." 

Let  the  Democracy  of  overy  State  go  and 
resolve,  and,  if  need  be,  do  likewise,  and 
there  will  quick  enough  be  an  end  of  tho 
Lincoln  despotism,  and  of  all  the  traitorous 
schemes  against  the  rights  and  existence  of 
the  States.  Let  Connecticut  follow  with  n, 
similar  resolution.  Let  the  friends  of  Unicn, 
of  liberty  and  law,  in  every  State,  put  them- 
selves in  the  same  line  of  battle,  and  prepare 
to  march  to  the  music  of  1776  and  1787.  At- 
tention, The  Old  Guaed  ! 

— Congressman  Mallory,  in  exposing  the 
treachery  of  Smith,  from  his  State,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bought  up  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists, said,  "he  would  carry  on  the  war 
with  all  the  power  the  Constitution  confer*." 
If  Mr.  Mallory  will  point  to  the  pait  of  tho 
Constitution  that  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  wage  such  a  war  as  he  is  now  con- 
ducting, we  shall  give  his  article  a  place  with 
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great  pleasure.  Who  will  show,  from  the 
Constitution,  Lincoln's  light  to  make  such  a 
wai  ?  Will  no  "YVar  Democrat"  come  to 
this  discussion  ? 

— Five  years  ago,  while  stopping,  for  a 
night,  at  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  en  route  to  {he 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  gentleman  from  Wateriord,  the 
place  of  Francis  Meagher's  re  sidence,  before 
he  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay  as  a  " rebel,"  We 
remarked  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing a  distinguished  gentleman  from  that 
place,  then  living  in  New  York.  On  being 
told  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  and  in  ro- 
ply  to  a  remark  of  ours,  that  Mr.  Meagher 
Btcod  well  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  New 
World,  he  replied,  "Perhaps  when  he 'has 
lived  there  as  long  as  he  has  here,  he  may 
be  thought  less  of."  On  witnessing  our  as- 
tonishment, the  gentleman  continued,  ' '  Oh, 
he  is  only  a  demagogue  ;  you  will  sec  that 
he  will  never  come  to  anything  more."  At 
the  late  banquet  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  this 
city,  Mr.  Meagher  made  a  speech  which  we 
think  fully  justifies  the  opinion  of  his  towns- 
man.    He  said : 

"  Beware  of  what  has  grown  to  he  the  most 
significant  designation  or  northern  enemies  of 
this  country ;  beware  of  tho  reptiles  who  are 
known  as  Copperheads.  [Applause  and  hiss- 
es.] Have  no  parley  with  them ;  show  no  mer- 
cy to  them  ;  squelch  them." 

Now,  if  Mr.  Meagher  understands  what  is 
meant  by  a  "Copperhead,"  he  knows  it 
means  a  patriot  who  wants  "the  Union  as  it 
was,  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is, "  in  oppo- 
sition to  Abolition  traitors,  who^e  fool  he  has 
become,  and  whose  watchword. has  been,  for 
a  quarter  ol  a  century,  "No  Union  with  slave- 
holders /"  He  has  allied  hnrself  with  the 
scoundrels  who  broke  up  the  Union,  and 
throws  back  his  wordy  Billingsgate  upon  all 
who  do  not  follow  his  apostate  tracks.  It 
was  an  insult  to  the  brave  Irish  Brigade  to 
talk  such  stuff  in  its  presence.  But  hear  how 
he  raves  at  the  Irish  citizens  of  New  York  : 

"  As  for  these  men  we  have  nothing  but  de- 
testation ;  and  for  the  Irish  portion  of  ib,  I  de- 
precate, 1  loathe,  I  repudiate,  I  execrate  them. 
Xraitors  to  the  Kepubiic,  they  are  stiil  deeper 
traitors  to  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  Irish 
nation." 

This,  we  suppose,  was  meant  for  the  whole 
Irish  population  of  this  city,  who  are  Demo- 
crats, or  v/hat  ha  calls  "  Copperheads."    We 


can  tell  him  that  the  names  of  his  country- 
men, whom  he  thus  slanders,  will  be  respect- 
ed in  this  land  when  his  own  will  be  named 
only  to  be  abhorred. 

—The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  well  says  that 
the  only  political  question  now  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  the  question 
of  peace  or  war,  and  therefore  argues  that 
any  attempt  to  make  this  question  a  subor- 
dinate one  in  the  next  Presidential  election, 
will  be  ruinous  to  the  Democracy.  Such  a 
policy  will  not  only  evince  a  lack  of  courage, 
but  a  sad  want  of  sagacity  in  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party,  who  will  probably  have 
control  of  toe  Nominating  Convention.  Lead- 
ers generally  control  Conventions,  and  they 
often  do  violence  to  the  popular  wish.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  war  dodge  has  been  so 
thoroughly  tried,  and  has  so  disgracefully 
failed,  that  these  leaders  will  be  wise  enough 
not  to  encumber  the  next  Presidential  cam- 
paign with  it.  The  only  hope  of  Democratic 
success  is  in  a  square,  open,  honest  avowal 
of  the  truth.  The  war  thund  er  is  fairly  tho 
property  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  any  attempt 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  steal  if,  will  only 
end — as  all  things  ought  to  with  a  tlpef — in 
defeat  and  disgrace.  The  war  is  tor  subjuga- 
tion, and  for  nothing  else,  except  what  plun- 
der may  be  realized  by  it.  It  is  not  ^nly  a 
violation  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Am- 
erican system  of  Government,  but  it  is  con* 
ducted  on  a  plan  that  equally  violates  the 
laws  of  civilization  and  religion.  The  man 
who  supports  such  a  war  does  more  than  to 
assist  in  destroying  the  grand  principle  of 
Democracy— he  allies  himself  at  once  with 
despotism  and  barbarism. 

— Wo  read  in  the  Talmud  of  a  bird  called 
Barjuchne,  which  covered  the  spu  with  its 
wings.  An  addle- egg  having  dropped  from 
its  nest,  crushed  three  hundred  large  cedars, 
and  overwhelmed  sixty  cities.  This  seems 
quite  incredible  ;  but  it  is  moderate  com- 
pared with  the  wonderful  things  which  Mr. 
Stanton  sometimes  sends  over  the  wires  of 
the  doings  or  our  armies.  Often  aro  we  told 
of  scenes  where  a  few  hundred  of  our  sol- 
diers surround  and  gobble  up  as  many  thou- 
sand "rebels,"  Telegraphically  considered, 
the  Secretary  is  a  regular  Barjuchne,  whose 
addle  brain,  for  the  want  of  eggs,  often  dark- 
ens the  sun  over  all  rebeldom,  and  sweeps 
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crat  of  existence  whole  armies  ■with  a  single 
dispatch,  which,  however,  most  unaccounta- 
bly spring  into  existence  again  the  next  day. 

— The  Democrats  in  Congress  want  a  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  frauds  committed 
by  the  Administration  upon  the  Treasury. 
They  will  never  get  such  a  Committee  from 
this  Congress,  and  if  they  were  to,  it  would 
be  of  no  use,  unless  they  had  something  like 
the  Judh  morrain,  the  miraculous  collar  which 
was  put  round  the  necks  of  wi.nesses,  and  if 
they  designed  to  swear  falsely,  it  con  tinned 
closing,  till  it  either  extorted  the  truth,  or 
choaked  the  liar  to  death.  This  collar  would 
probably  never  get  the  truth  out  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists ;  but  then  it  might  be  useful  in  ano- 
ther way,  i.  c,  in  choaking  a  few  thousand 
liars  to  death. 

— The  Legislature  of  Towa  has  re-elected 
J.  M.  Grimes  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  He  is  the 
son  of  old  Grimes.  His  father  was  a  very 
respectable  man,  so  much  so,  that  at  his 
death  his  neighhoi  s  sung  to  his  memoiy  that 
well-known  song,  beginning  with  this  verse  : 

"  Old  Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man, 
We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more  ; 
He  used  to  wear  an  old  gray  coat, 
All  buttoned  down  before." 

This  is  clear  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
put  upon  the  elder  Grimes  by  his  neighbors. 
But  now  hear  what  a  Senatorial  muse  says 
of  his  degenerate  son  : 

"Grimes  is  not  dead ;  oh,  no,  the  fool, 
We  all  shall  see  him  more  1 
And  he  comes  back  Abe  Lincoln's  tool, 
Just  as  he  was  before." 

We  beg  Mr.  Grimes  to  be  assured  that  we 
intend  no  disrespect  by  calling  him  a  fool. 
It  is  only  a  poetical  license,  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  rhyme  for  the  word  tool, 
a  character  which  he  acknowledges  he  is 
proud  to  wear. 

— The  Shoddyocratic  Society  of  Washing- 
ton is  literally  rioting  in  all  the  varieties  of 
vulgar  mirth.  Mortality  among  young  babes 
is  astonishing,  it  is  said,  from  neglect  of  their 
unnatural  mothers,  who  leave  them  to  the 
care  of  the  contrabands,  while  they  frolic 
night  and  day.  It  may  almost  be  said,  that 
in  Washington  children,  like  chickens  hatch- 
ed by  steam,  are  born  without  mothers.  Poor 


little,  wretches !  according  to  all  accounts,  a 
very  great  number  of  them  are  in  the  same 
predicament  with  regard  to  their  fathers.  It 
is  a  very  doubtful  and  an  awful  thing  to  be  a 
baby  in  Washington  in  those  days  of  the 
good  king  Abraham. 

The  Tribune  says,  "Congress  must  tax!' 
This  is  a  co  inmand  from  the  head  of  the  ar- 
my. The  public  is  curious  to  know  what 
under  the  heavens  there  is  to  tax  that  they 
have  not  reached  already.  We  can  think  of 
nothing  new  for  them  to  tax,  unless  it  be 
dirty  linen  in  the  United  States  Senate.  That 
migbi  raise  a  considerable  revenue,  unless 
members  of  that  body  should  attempt  to 
evade  the  law  by  wearing  clean  shirts.  Ques- 
tion—In such  an  event,  would  clean  shirts 
be  "disloyal?" 

— Who  does  not  see  that  the  shadow  of 
death  is  passing  over  our  land  ?  That  every 
day  there  is  less  sun  ?  That  faith  has  per- 
ished, that  love  has  perished,  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  perished,  that  union  has  perished, 
that  all  which  made  us  happy  at  home,  and 
great  abroad,  has  perished  !  What  have  we 
left?  Wo  have  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  negro,  the 
bastile,  the  Congress.  God  have  mercy  on 
us !  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Fred.  Doug- 
lass !  The  future  ?  Go  not  thou  into  its  se- 
crets, oh,  my  soul! 

— A  Jenkins,  who  writes  for  a  Boston  pa- 
per, has  had  his  head  turned  by  the  beauty 
of  the  women  in  Washington — he  says,  "the 
bloom  of  their  cheeks  is  as  bright  and  clas- 
sic as  a  rose."  Classic,  we  have  no  doubt, 
for  Horace  describes  the  pointed  beauties  of 
his  day  as  pulvis  umbrasumus — "dust  and 
shadow." 

— An  intelligent  contraband,  who  made 
his  way  into  the  White  House  as  a  beggar, 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  * '  who  are  you  ?"  v„ 
"Why,  Massa  Lmcun,  don  you  know  who  I 
is?  I's  one  ob  your  kine—I's  a  chile  ob  dis- 
Unionl    Massa  Chase,  he  knows  who  I  is." 

— Who  talks  about  a  national  floating  debt? 
Ours  is  already  too  heavy  to  float.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  to  call  it  a  sinking  fund. 

— Provost  Marshal  Fry  declares  that  "the 
conscripts  who  desert  the  service  of  their 
country  ought  to  be  roasted  alive. "  The  poos 
wretches  are  pretty  well  Fryed  already. 


^g^V  IV.  G.  Jactmffi^^' 


"  Do  yoa desire,  Senators, to  excite  flevolntion  at 
tlie  North  ?  lor  I  tell youliexe irarddy  &  fearle  s  sly , 
-if  yon  will  only  list  em  even  now  your  startled  ears 
can  catch,  the  first  tones  of  the  nnitteriag  thunder ." 
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It  is  the  high  profession  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  they  are  seeking 
"  to  bring  the  Government  back  to  the 
principles  and  policy  that  governed  our 
fathers  at  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards."  Mr. 
Sumner,  Mr.  Seward,  and  all  the  lights 
of  that  party,  dwelt  at  length  upon 
this  idea  in  nearly  all  their  speeches, 
during  the  Lincoln  campaign.  The 
leading  organ  of  that  party  in  Massa. 
chusetts,  just  after  the  election  of  Mr. 

Lincoln,  said  : 

The  great  issue  in  tlie  election  has  been 
settled  by  a  popular  verdict,  and  settled 
against  the  claims  of  the  South.  That  deci- 
sion cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  entered  up  for 
judgment ;  and  having  been  settled  precise- 
ly upon  the  principles  that  ruled  with  all 
parties  when  the  Union  was  formed,  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  the  South  has  no  just 
ground  of  complaint  with  the  decision.  It 
will  not  be  wisdom  in  the  South  to  attempt 
to  contravene  that  decision." 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  South  also,  through  its  statesmen, 
its  press,  its  conventions  and  resolu- 
tions, claims  that  all  it  ever  asked  was 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  inter- 
preted, and  the  Government  conducted 
''precisely  upon  the  principles  that 
ruled  with  all  parties  when  the  Union 
was  formed,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards." 


In  1849,  the  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  put  forth  an  ad- 
dress fully  declarative  of  the  position 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the 
author  of  this  address,  and  appended 
to  it  were  the  names  of  Hunter,  Ma- 
son, R.  B.  Rhett,  H.  V.  Johnson,  Fitz- 
patrick,  Butler,  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
others,  who,  it  will  be  confessed,  re- 
presented the  most  extreme  demands 
of  the  slave-holding  States. 

This  paper  was  addressed  to  the 
South,  and  it  must  be  taken  as  an  hon- 
est avowal  of  the  utmost  claims  of 
that  section  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
opening  paragraph  it  proposes  "  to 
give  a  clear,  correct,  but  brief  account 
of  the  whole  series  of  aggressions  upon 
their  rights." 

It  proceeds  to  say  that  "  with  few 
exceptions  of  no  great  importance,  the 
South  had  no  cause  to  complain  prior 
to  the  year  1819."  So  here  we  have 
the  South  officially  on  record  that  it 
was  satisfied  with  the  Union,  and  with 
the  principles  and  policy  of  Federal 
legislation  from  the  beginning  down 
to  1819. 

And  the  Republican  leaders  tell  the 
people  now  that  all  they  are  after  is, 
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"  to  bring  the  Government  back  to  the 
principles  and  policy  that  governed 
our  fathers,  at  the  formation  of  the 
Union."  If  the  people  credit  what 
these  men  profess,  th^y  must,  of  course, 
believe  that  the  South  is  entirely  in 
the   wrong:.     If  it  be   true   that   Mr. 


swered  only  by  prejudice  and  passion; 
but  which  good  and  just  men  will  try 
to  solve  by  reason  and  truth. 

What,  then,  were  the  principles  and 
policy  of  our  fathers  on  this  question 
of  '  slavery  V  Whatever  they  were, 
the  South  had  a  riffht  to  hold  the  North 


Lincoln  and  his  party  have  sought  to  to  the  faithful  administration  of  them, 
administer  the  Government  on  the  or  to  declare  the  compact  broken.  No 
principles  and  policy  of  our  fathers,      intelligent,  fair-minded  man  will  deny 


and  that  such  has  all  along  been  the 
position  of  the  North,  then  the  South 
is  utterly  without  excuse,  and  her 
leading  statesmen  have  been  impos- 
tors and  demagogues.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  South  was  really  satisfied 
with  the  Constitution,  and  with  the 
early  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  leaders  of  the  Eepublican 
party  are  impostors  and  demagogues, 
and  falsifiers  of  a  most  infamous  cha- 
racter. There  is  a  monstrous  degree 
of  fraud  and  lying  somewhere.     The 


this.  W^ebster  well  declared  that  "  a 
compact  broken  on  one  side  is  broken 
on  all."  We  have  no  right  to  hold  the 
South  to  her  share  of  the  Constitution- 
al compact  which  made  the  Union,  a 
single  hour  after  we  have  violated  it 
ourselves.  If  one  party  submits  to 
an  infraction  on  the  part  uf  the  other, 
it  is  an  entirely  voluntary  thing  with 
her,  not  demanded  by  justice,  nor  by 
the  laws  of  nations.  The  way  to  find 
out  who  is  the  aggressor  against  the 
principles  and  policy  of  our  fathers  is 


South  says  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  go  at  once  to  the  Constitution.  In 
with  the  Union  and  with  the  Constitu-  what  way  is  '  slavery'  recognized  and 
tion,  as  long  as  its  principles  were      guaranteed   in   that   immortal  instru- 


respected  by  the  North,  as  they  were 
interpreted  and  administered  by  its 
founders.  The  Republicans  tell  the 
people  that  all  they  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  bring  the  Government  back  to  those 
very  principles,  which  the  South  pro- 
fesses that  she  was  so  much  satisfied 
with.  Why,  then,  are  we  cutting  each 
others'  throats?  Why  is  the  South 
suffering  all  the  horrors  of  an  unchris- 
tian and  an  uncivilized  war,  if  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  his  party  is  simply  trying  to 
follow  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
fathers,  which  she  always  so  much  ad- 
mired ? 


ment  ?  In  not  less  than  six  points  it 
recognizes  the  legality  of  'slavery/  and 
establishes  the  claims  of  the  master. 

1.  It  prohibited  the  abolition  of  the 
'slave' trade  until  1808.  Thus,  the  very 
act  of  establishing  the  Union,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  legalized 
the  importation  of  'slaves'  for  twenty- 
one  years. 

2.  The  Constitution  allowed  a  tax 
of  not  over  ten  dollars  for  every  'slave' 
imported,  thus  deriving  a  revenue 
from  'slavery.' 

3.  It  especially  provides  that  'slaves' 
escaping  into  the  northwest  territory, 


Now,  it  is  a  great  question,  which     ceded  by  Virginia,  should  be  returned 
has  departed,  the  North  or  the  South?     to  their  masters. 
A  question  which  bad  men  and  parti-         4.    It  provides   for   the  taxing  of 
zan  impostors  will  seek  to  ha^^g^^laves'  as  property. 
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5.  It  provides  for  the  representation 
of  '  slaves'  in  the  Congressional  appor 
tionment. 

6.  It  demands  that  all '  slaves'  escap- 
ing into  other  States  shall  be  given  up 
on  claim. 

Here  are  six  Constitutional  recogni- 
tions, or  guarantees  of  'slavery.'  These 
were  the  principles  and  policy  of  our 
fathers.  These,  indeed,  are  a  part  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  Union.  Who 
rebelled  against  them,  thereby  pro- 
ducing the  war  ?  Did  the  South  ?  Did 
she  organize  societies,  start  newspa- 
pers, and  form  a  party  for  the  purpose 
of  enspiring  a  rebellion  against  these 
portions  of  the  Constitution?  Who 
were  the  first  to  trample  upon  this  po- 
licy of  our  fathers '(  Had  the  South 
taken  it  into  its  head  to  organize  a 
party  to  destroy  property  in  churches 
in  the  North,  it  would  have  committed 
no  greater  violence  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion than  the  North  did  in  starting  a 
party  to  destroy,  or  render  hazardous, 
property  in  'slaves/  This  was  the  bond 
— and  the  North  broke  it. 

Under  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe,  until  1820,  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  in  relation 
to  '  slavery,'  were  faithfully  obeyed,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  South. 
While  the  Government  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  helped  to  form  the 
Union,  there  was  no  quarrel  between 
the  North  and  the  South  on  this  sub- 
ject 

The  doctrine  of  "  no  more  '  slave' 
States,"  "no  more  '  slave'  territories," 
of  "no  rendition  of  fugitive  'slaves,' "  was 
never  heard  of  in  the  days  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Union,  to  which  days  the 
Sewards  and  Sumners  impudently  and 
falsely  profess  they  wish  to   "bring 


back  the   Government."     Mr.  Benton 

says,  in  a  note  on  the  debates  referring 

to  this  period : 

"  There  was  no  trouble  about  fugitive 
*  slaves'  in  those  times.  Public  opinion  was 
against  the  abduction  of  *  slaves' — State  laws 
favored  their  owners." 

The  South  did  not  complain  in  those 
days,  because  the  North  had  not  then 
heard  of  the  irrepressible  conflict,  and 
rendered  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  Federal  laws.  Never, 
during  the  administration  Of  the  first 
four  Presidents,  until  1820,  did  any 
American  statesman  dream  of  such  a 
doctrine  as  "  no  more  '  slave'  States." 

There  were  no  demagogues  running 
up  and  down  through  the  North  in 
IV 92  or  1796,  for  the  purpose  of  keep 
ing  out  of  the  Union  the  new  '  slave' 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Had  a  lecturer  in  those  days  gone 
bawling  "  no  more  '  slave'  States," 
through  even  Massachusetts,  he  would 
have  been  treated  to  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers. 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sumner  know 
very  well  that  such  were  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  our  fathers.  Such 
was  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the 
North  while  Washington  and  the  pa- 
triots of  the  Revolution  had  the  direc- 
tion of  it.  During  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, in  1192,  a  petition  from 
Delaware  was  presented  in  Congress 
for  the  abolition  of  '  slavery,'  but  it  was 
promptly  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the 
party  which  sent  it.  The  policy  was 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  all  the  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  relation  t©  '  sla- 
very.' 

It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
territories.  There  was  no  original  le- 
gislation in  Congress  prohibiting  l  sla- 
very in  the  territories  before  1820.  It 
is  true  the  compact  of  It 87,  between 
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the  old  Congres  and  Virginia,  in  rela- 
tion to  prohibition  in  the  North-west 
territory,  was  not  disturbed ;  and  acts 
of  Congress  divided  the  North-west 
territory  into  the  territorial  govern- 
ments of  Illinois,  Indiana,  &c,  but 
these  territories  regarded  the  'slavery' 
prohibition  in  that  act  as  a  nullity. 
They  passed  territorial  acts  to  protect 
'slavery/  and  Congress  never  inter- 
fered. 

But  Congress  passed  a  fugitive 
'slave'  law  in  1*193,  which  was  signed 
by  President  Washington,  providing 
for  the  immediate  rendition  of 'slaves' 
escaping  into  any  of  the  territories. 
And  further  still,  Congress  admitted 
no  right  to  prohibit  '  slavery'  in  the 
territorial  governments  which  it  crem- 
ated for 

Tennessee,  in  1790  ; 

Mississippi,  in  1198  ; 

Louisiana,  in  1804  ; 

Missouri,  in  1812  ; 

Alabama,  in  181T  ; 

Arkansas,  in  1819. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  Congress, 
and  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple under  a  policy  which  was  inaugu- 
rated by  Washington  and  supported 
by  all  of  our  patriotic  fathers. 

James  Madison,  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  who  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1190,  in  a  letter  dated  No- 
vember 2t,  1819,  in  a  long  and  con- 
clusive argument  against  Congress 
assuming  any  power  to  prohibit  '  sla- 
very' in  the  territories,  uses  these 
words  : 

"  Congress  did  not  regard  the  interdict  of 
*  slavery'  among  the  needful  regulations  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution,  since  in  none 
of  the  territorial  governments  created  by 
them  is  such  an  interdict  found." 

This  was  the  principle  and  policy 
which  ruled  all  parties  at  the  founda- 


tion of  the  Union,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards — they  repudiated  the  idea 
of  exclusion,  by  Congress,  of  '  slavery' 
in  the  territories. 

When  this  idea  of  Congressional  lim- 
itation of  '  slavery'  was  started,  at  the 
time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  : 

"The  question  is  a  mere  party  trick.  The 
leaders  of  Federalism,  defeated  in  their 
schemes  of  obtaining  power  by  rallying  par- 
tisans to  the  principles  of  monarchic  m — a 
principle  of  personal,  not  of  local  division — 
have  changed  their  tact  and  thrown  out  ano- 
ther barrel  to  the  whale.  They  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  virtuous  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple to  effect  a  division  of  parties  by  a  geo- 
graphical line  ;  they  expect  that  this  will  in- 
sure them,  on  local  principles,  the  majority 
they  could  never  obtain  on  principles  of  Fe- 
deralism." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams? 
dated  Jan.  22,  1821,  he  says  : 

"  Our  anxieties  in  this  quarter  are  all  con- 
centrated in  the  question,  what  does  the  holy 
alliance,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  mean  to  do 
with  us  on  the  Missouri  question  ?  And  this, 
by  the  way,  is  but  the  name  of  the  case  ;  it  is 
only  the  John  Doe  or  Eichard  Boe  of  the 
ejectment." 

In  a  letter  to  LaFayette,  dated  Nov. 
4,  1823,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  : 

"  On  the  eclipse  of  Federalism  with  us,  al- 
though not  its  extinction,  its  leaders  got  up 
the  Missouri  question,  under  the  false  front 
of  lessening  the  measure  of  'slavery,' but 
with  the  real  view  of  producing  a  geographi- 
cal division  of  parties  which  might  insure 
them  the  next  President.  The  people  of  the 
North  went  blindfold  into  the  snare." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  dated  April 
13th,  1820,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  ; 

"  Although  I  had  laid  down  as  a  law  to  my- 
self never  to  write,  talk,  or  even  think  of  po- 
litics, yet  the  Missouri  question  aroused  and 
filled  me  with  alarm.  The  old  names  of  Fe- 
deral and  Eepublican  threatened  nothing, 
because  it  existed  in  every  State,  and  united 
them  together  by  the  fraternism  of  party. 
But  the  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle, 
moral  and  political,  with  a  geographical  line, 
once  considered,  I  feared  would  never  more 
be  obliterated  from  the  mind  ;  that  it  would 
be  recurring  on  every  occasion,  and  renew- 
ing iiritations,  until  it  would  kindle  such  a 
mortal  hatred  as  to  render  separation  prefer- 
able to  eternal  discord.    I  have  been  amor^ 
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the  most  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union 
•would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it 
much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance. 
My  only  comfort  and  consolation  is,  that  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  it ;  I  envy  not  the  pre- 
sent generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away 
the  fruits  of  their  fathers'  sacrifices  of  life 
and  fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate  the 
experiment  which  was  to  decide  ultimately 
whether  man  is  capable  of  self-goverment. 
This  treason  against  human  hope  will  signal- 
ize their  epoch  in  future  history  as  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  model  of  their  predecessors." 

This  same  prophetic  terror  was  ex- 
pressed also  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holmes, 
dated  Monticello,  April  22d,  1820,  in 
the  following  burning  words  : 

'•This  momentous  question,  like  a  fire- 
ball in  the  night,  awakened  me  and  filled  me 
with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  as  the 
knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed, 
for  the  moment ;  but  this  is  a  reprieve  only, 
not  a  final  sentence." 

Who  does  not  feel  his  blood  rush 
like  fire  through  his  veins  to  read  these 
painful  prophetic  words  of  Jefferson  ? 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  that  time,  18207  Congress, 
by  no  original  act  of  its  own,  ever  at- 
tempted the  interdiction  of  '  slavery' 
any  where. 

Our  fathers  regarded  it  as  a  ques- 
tion over  which  Congress  had  no  con- 
trol, except  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  who  held  that 
species  of  property. 

Mr.  Jefferson  declared  that  the  mis- 
chievous and  unconstitutional  doctrine 
of  restriction  was  the  invention  of  the 
defeated  and  despairing  Federalists, 
who,  having  failed  in  their  treasonous 
scheme  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  by 
the  secession  of  the  New  England 
States,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  gone  to  war  with  old  Eng- 
land, hatched  this  device  of  getting 
into  power  by  inflaming  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  North  against 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  slave- 
holding  States. 


This,  according  to  the  father  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  the 
origin  of  Congressional  interference. 
Until  this  attempt  by  a  northern  party 
to  molest  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
the  South,  in  1820,  the  principles  and 
policy  of  all  parties,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Union,  had  been  such  as 
the  South  declared  she  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of.  While  the  North  made 
no  war  upon  the  Constitution,  nor  upon 
the  rights  of  the  South,  the  two  sec- 
tions dwelt  together  as  brethren.  That 
they  are  not  so  now  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  Abolitionism.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  North.  The  compact  was  bro- 
ken here,  by  negro-liberty  bills,  and 
by  all  the  innumerable  schemes  for 
rendering  the  property  of  the  South  in- 
secure. For  a  third  of  a  century  an 
implacable  warfare  has  been  kept  up 
here  against  the  institutions  of  the 
South.  But  when  did  the  South  ever 
make  war  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
North  ?  When  did  she  say  to  us,  your 
domestic  institutions  must  conform  to 
ours  ?  Who  proclaimed  the  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  the  North  and 
South  ?  Not  Jefferson  Davis,  nor  Yan- 
cy.  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Wm. 
H.  Seward.  It  was  not  Davis  who 
said  "  The  States  must  all  be  slave  or 
all  free."  It  was  Lincoln.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  these  northern  agitators 
to  mislead  and  deceive  the  people, 
both  in  relation  to  their  own  designs 
and  the  claims  of  the  South.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate, 
March  1th,  1850,  delivered  while  he 
knew  himself  to  be  a  dying  man,  said: 

"No  man  would  feel  more  happy  than  my- 
self to  believe  that  this  Union,  foimed  by 
our  ancestors,  should  live  forever.  Looking 
back  to  the  long  course  of  forty  years'  service 
here,  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe  that  I 
have  never  done  one  act  that  would  weaken 
it — that  I  have  done  full  justice  to  all  sec- 
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tions.  And  if  I  have  ever  been  exposed  to 
the  imputation  of  a  contrary  motive,  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  been  willing  to  defend  my  sec- 
tion from  unconstitutional  encroachments. 
Bat  I  cannot  agree  that  this  Union  cannot  be 
dissolved.  Am  I  to  understand  that  no  de- 
gree of  oppression,  no  outrage,  no  broken 
faith  can  produce  the  destruction  of  this 
Union  ?  Why,  sir,  if  that  becomes  a  fixed 
fact,  it  will  itself  become  the  great  instru- 
ment of  producing  oppression,  outrage,  and 
broken  faith.  No,  sir!  the  Union  can  be 
broken.  Great  moral  causes  will  break  it, 
if  they  go  on  ;  and  it  can  only  be  preserved 
by  justice,  good  faith,  and  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  Constitution." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  a  late  editorial  said  :  "  Had  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  cherished  the 
same  hate  for  the  Union  which  Cal- 
houn and  Garrison  inculcated,"  &c. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Garrison's 
speeches  and  editorials  have  long  in- 
culcated hate  for  the  Union  ;  but  in 
what  speech  of  Calhoun's  can  such  a 
thing  be  found  ?  What  one  of  all  his 
speeches  can  be  referred  to  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  cherish  a  profound 
love  for  the  Union,  as  it  was  founded 
by  our  fathers  ?  As  long  ago  as  1838, 
in  a  patriotic  speech  in  the  Senate, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enducing  the 
North  to  stand  by  the  Constitutional 
compact  that  made  the  Union,  he  said: 

«» This  (Abolitionism)  is  the  only  question 
of  sufficient  magnitude  and  potency  to  divide 
this  Union,  and  divide  it  it  will,  or  drench 
the  country  in  blood  if  not  arrested.  I  know 
how  much  the  sentiment  I  have  uttered  will 
be  misconstrued  and  misrepresented.  There 
are  those  who  see  no  danger  to  the  Union  in 
the  violation  of  all  fundamental  principles, 
but  who  are  full  of  apprehension  when  dan- 
ger is  foretold  or  resisted,  and  who  hold  not 
the  authors  of  the  danger,  but  those  who 
forewarned  or  opposed  it,  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  But  the  cry  of  disunion  by 
the  weak  or  designing  has  no  terror  for  me. 
If  my  attachment  to  the  Union  were  less,  I  might 
tamper  with  the  deep  disease  which  now  afflicts 
the  body  politic,  and  keep  silent  till  the  patient 
teas  ready  to  sink  under  Us  mortal  blows," 

Who  fails  to  recognize  in  this  the 
language  of  a  far-seeing  patriot  and 
true  friend  of  the  Union  ?     We  chal- 


lenge any  gentleman  of  the  Republi- 
can party  to  prove  that  complaints 
against  the  Union  did  not  originate  in 
the  North.  Here,  in  our  own  midst, 
began  the  war  upon  the  Constitution. 
Bymeninour  own  section  the  train 
was  laid  which  has  sundered  the  Union. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  a  powerful 
party  in  the  North  denouncing  the 
Union,  and  professedly  working  for  its 
destruction,  when  there  was  not  one 
man  in  all  the  South  who  was  not  de- 
voted to  both  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  history.  It  is  truth. 
The  South  had  no  reason  to  complain, 
and  it  did  not  complain,  until  the  com- 
pact was  broken  by  us.  And  even  af- 
ter we  had  broken  it,  the  South  rea- 
soned with  us,  entreated  us  to  hold 
fast  to  the  compact  which  their  fathers 
and  our  fathers  made — warned  us  that 
we  were  undermining  the  foundations 
of  the  Union,  and  did  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  revive  in  us  a  love  of  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  our  fathers.  The 
great  Democratic  party  of  the  North 
remained  untainted  with  the  unconsti- 
tutionalisms  of  anti-slavery  until  1848. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  party 
has  been  demoralized  by  a  faction  who 
have  been  vainly  trying  to  split  the 
difference  between  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Union 
and  the  treasonous  principles  of  the 
Abolitionists.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  party  in  the  North  that 
was  whole  and  perfectly  sound  on  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  fathers. 
That  is  what  we  demand  now.  Give 
us  a  party  that  is  clean — a  white  man's 
party — a  party  built  upon  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  the  founders  of  the 
Government.  There  is  no  other  sal- 
vation for  our  country.  Let  us  see 
what  such  a  party  can  do  to  restore 
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the  Union.  It  may  be  too  late  ;  but  it 
is  the  only  hope.  At  any  rate,  let  the 
people  know  the  whole  truth  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  our  suffering.  Let  the 
vail  be  drawn  from  the  faces  of  the 
impostors  who  pretend  that  they  have 
all  along*  been  for  the  Union  according 
to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  fa- 
thers. While  Seward,  and  Sumner, 
and  Wade,  and  Lincoln,  were  making 
speeches  over  the  North,  to  lessen  the 
popular  love  for  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  Jefferson  Davis  was  mak- 
ing speeches  to  inspire  the  people  with 
a  reverence  for  them.  In  a  speech  in 
the  Senate,  June  27,  1850,  he  said : 

"If  I  have  a  superstition,  sir,  which  gov- 
erns my  mind,  and  holds  it  captive,  it  is  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  Union.  If 
one  can  inherit  a  sentiment,  I  may  be  said  to 
have  inherited  this  from  my  revolutionary 
lather." 

In  his  celebrated  speech  in  Maine, 

September  27,  1858,  he  said  : 

•'If  I  know  myself,  I  have  never  given  a 
vote  from  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  any  portion 
cf  our  common  country. " 

And  again,  in  the  last  speech  that 

he  ever  made  in  the  Senate,  Dec.  10, 

1860,  he  declared  : 

"The  Union  of  the  States  forms,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best  Government  -instituted 
among  men.  It  is  only  necessary  to  carry  it 
out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed.  Our 
fathers  made  a  Union  of  friendly  States. 
Now  hostility  has  been  substituted  for  fra- 
ternity. I  call  on  men  who  have  hearts,  and 
who  love  the  Union,  to  look  the  danger  in 
the  face.  This  Union  is  dear  to  me  as  a 
Union  of  fraternal  States.  Long  have  I  of- 
fered propositions  for  equality  in  the  Union. 
Not  a  single  Bopublican  has  voted  for  their. 
We  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  secure  tran- 
quility, and  obtain  respect  for  the  rights  to 
which  were  entitled.  As  a  necessity,  not  a 
choice,  we  have  resorted  to  the  remedy  of  se- 


paration.    We  have  never  asked  for  conces- 
sions,' what  we  wanted  was  justice." 

Senator  Hunter  said  : 

"  If  the  southern  States  can  obtain  gua- 
rantees which  will  secure  their  rights  in  the 
Union,  it  is  all  we  ask." 

And  Gov.  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  in  a 

letter  to  J.  S.  Brisbane,  dated  Nov.  17, 

1861,  said  : 

"  If  the  North  will  respect  and  uphold  the 
rights,  the  Union  will  be  perpetual." 

This  was  all  the  South  demanded  as 
a  condition  of  remaining  in  the  Union. 
As  long  as  we  observed  the  compact, 
she  loved  the  Union ;  she  was  its 
friend  even  after  we  held  conventions 
in  the  North  to  dissolve  it.  She  de- 
fended it,  even  while  we  sent  petitions 
to  Congress  to  break  it.  She  asked 
that  we  should  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  we  should  go  back  to 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  our  fathers. 
We  refused.  We  dared  her  to  go  out. 
We  told  the  world  that  "  we  couldn't 
kick  her  out."  This  is,  in  brief,  the 
whole  history  of  the  difficulty.  There 
has  never  been  but  one  possible  reme- 
dy; and  that  is  the  return  of  the  North 
to  the  policy  that  governed  the  coun- 
cils and  acts  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union.  If  we  cannot  get  back  there 
ourselves,  we  have  no  right  to  ask  the 
South  to  be  content  with  our  reckless 
and  ruinous  departures.  What,  then; 
shall  we  call  them  "  rebels,"  because 
they  refuse  to  become  our  slaves  ? 
Shall  we  murder  them,  because  they 
will  not  admit  the  negro  to  be  their 
equal  ?  There  stand  the  Constitution 
and  the  compact  1 
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DEMOCRATIC  STULTIFICATION. 


It  is  painful  to  see  how  some  Demo- 
cratic editors  flounder  about  in  a  misty 
mid-region  between  the  old  doctrines 
of  Federalism  and  the  Democratic  doc- 
trine of  State  sovereignty.  One  Dem- 
ocratic exchange  says  it  prefers  "  to 
follow  Jackson,  who  was  the  first  lead- 
ing Democrat  to  rebuke  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty."  Our  cotempo- 
rary  is  unhappily  ignorant  of  the  po- 
sition of  Gen.  Jackson  on  this  ques- 
tion as  he  certainly  is  of  the  principles 
of  Democracy.  Jackson  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  In  his  first  inaugural  he  calls 
the  States  "  these  sovereign  members  of 
our  XJnionP  In  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage, he  calls  Congress  "  the  Federal 
Legislature  of  twenty-four  sovereign 
States.11  In  his  second  annual  message, 
he  declares  it  to  be  most  important  to 
sustain  "  State  sovereignties"  In  his 
fourth  annual  message,  he  eulogized 
the  principle  of  "  State  sovereignties." 
He  was  clear  enough  on  that  point,  as 
every  Democratic  statesman  has  been 
from  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son to  the  present  time."  In  fact,  to 
deny  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  is  to  strike  the  key-stone  out 
of  the  arch  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence declares  "that  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States11  When  peace 
was  made,  each  of  the  States  was  se- 
parately named  as  a  sovereign  party 
to  the  treaty.  Two  years  after  the 
peace,  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
between  these   States  declared    that 


"  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty, 
freedom  and  independence."  These 
Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  in 
1781,  constitute  the  actual  date  of  the 
Union.  The  nature  of  this  Union  may 
be  gathered  from  Article  III.,  which 
is  as  follows  : 

"The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  in- 
to a  Hrra  league  of  friendship  with  each  other 
for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of 
their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general 
welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks 
made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  oa  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other 
pretense  whatever." 

The  Union  then  was  "  a  league  of 
friendship"  between  these  sovereign 
States,  "  for  their  common  defense,  the 
security  of  their  liberties,  and  their 
mutual  and  general  welfare,"  &c.  And 
so  jealous  were  those  "free  and  inde- 
pendent States"  of  losing  the  least 
moiety  of  their  sovereignty,  that  they 
hesitated  four  years  in  forming  the 
"  league,"  or  the  Union.  And  when  it 
was  completed,  that  same  jealousy  of 
losing  the  least  fraction  of  State  sove- 
reignty nearly  defeated  the  objects  for 
which  the  Union  was  formed.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
States  could  be  induced  to  keep  up  a 
sufficient  representation  in  Congress 
to  form  a  quorum.  There  were  no 
adequate  means  of  providing  for  the 
general  defense,  or  of  paying  the  pub- 
lic debt.  To  do  this,  Virginia  pro- 
posed a  Convention  of  all  the  States. 
This  was  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  present  Constitution.  The  instru- 
ment itself  shows  that,  by  adopting  it, 
the  States  abandoned  no  fraction  of 
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their  sovereignty.  They  delegated  cer- 
tain powers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  be  exercised  for  the  general 
benefit,  bnt  they  surrendered  no  frac- 
tion of  their  sovereignty.  Madison, 
the  father  of  the  Constitution,  points 
out  this  distinction  between  a  delegated 
and  a  surrendered  power.  He  says  : 
"  A  delegated  is  not  a  surrendered  pow- 
er." The  sovereignty  remains  the  im- 
mutable property  of  the  States.  They 
were  none  the  less  sovereign  after  they 
had  delegated  certain  of  their  powers. 
They  had  only  constituted  the  Federal 
Government  the  agent  of  their  joint 
sovereignty,  for  the  general  benefit. 
The  Federal  Government,  therefore, 
has  no  sovereignty.  It  is  only  the 
agent  of  sovereignties.  All  its  pow- 
ers are  derived,  or  delegated,  and, 
therefore,  not  original,  or  sovereign 
powers.  Sovereignty  is,  then,  with  the 
States  alone.  It  is  the  aggregate  will 
of  the  people  of  a  State.  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  body  politic  that 
a  man's  will  does  to  his  body.  It  can- 
not be  divided — it  cannot  be  alien- 
ated. It  may  be  delegated,  but  it  can- 
not be  transferred,  any  more  than  a 
man  may  transfer  his  volition  to  ano- 
ther.*    Madison  says  : 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  States. 
given  by  each  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It 
adds  to  its  stability  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  rests 
on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation.  The 
States,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  Consti- 
tutional compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, it  follows  of  necessity  that  there  can 
be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to  de- 
cide, in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact 
made  by  them  be  violated,  and  consequently 
that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  mu^t  them- 
selves decide,  in  the  last  resort,   such  ques- 


*  See  this  subject  more  fully  argued  in  our 
leading  article  in  No.  7  of  the  1st  vol.  of  The 
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tions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
require  their  interposition. " 

This   was   the   precise   ground    as- 
sumed by  the  speakers  at  the  Bergen 
County  Festival.      It  is  the  doctrine 
held   by   the   Democratic   party   ever 
since   its   foundation.      The   National 
Convention  which  nominated   Mr.  Bu- 
chanan declared  it  in  direct  terms,  by 
affirming  the  Resolutions  of  '98.    And 
yet,  astonishing  vacuity!  several  Dem- 
ocratic editors  have  abused  the  speech- 
es at  the  above-named  meeting.    Such 
abuse  could  only  spring  from  a  want 
of  proper  reading,  or  from  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  time-honored  principles  of 
the  Democracy.      This   sentiment  has 
not  been  peculiar  to  the  Democracy. 
It  has  been  shared  by  the  great  states- 
men of  all   parties,  North  and  South. 
It  was  advocated  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  by  Edward  Eve- 
rett, when  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress twenty  years  ago,  and  has  seve- 
ral times  been  practically,  or  officially, 
acted  upon  by  the  New  England  States. 
It  seems  to  us  that  any  Democrat  who 
denies   these   principles    of    absolute 
State  sovereignty,  and  of  the  right  of 
a  State,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, "  to  be  the  judge  in  the  last  re- 
sort," &c,  either  lacks  information,  or 
is  overborne  by  cowardice,  or  has  gone 
over   to   the   enemy.     There   are  but 
three  horns,  and  he  must  be  on  one  of 
them — most  likely  it  is  the  middle  one. 
Some  Democratic  politicians  have  con- 
tracted a  most  disgraceful  habit  of  fal- 
sifying for  policy,  since  this  abomina- 
ble war  began.     We  will  thank  any 
man  who  dissents  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bergen  County  Festival  to  at- 
tempt to  refute  them  by  argument,  or 
by   an    appeal    to    the    Constitution. 
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Abuse  is  easy — as  easy  as  lying".  It 
is  the  weapon  of  ignorance  or  hypo- 
crisy, and  is  such  a  close  imitation  of 
the  notorious  vice  of  Republican  jour- 
nalism, that  we  are  mortified  to  see 
any  Democratic  editor  resort  to  it.  But 
they  say,  there  must  be  no  split  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Then  let  them  see 
to  it  that  they  do  not  make  one.  If 
they  would  have  no  split  in  the  party, 
let  them  leave  Lincolnism  to  its  fate, 
and  return  to  the  old,  time-honored 
doctrines  of  Democracy.  The  less 
unity  we  have  in  the  support  of  a  crime 
that  deluges  our  land  with  blood,  the 
better.  The  sooner  the  chains  of  the 
unholy  coalition  with  Abolitionism  are 
broken,  the  better.  What  language 
can  express  the  just  contempt  of  an 
honorable  man,  and  a  patriot,  for  the 
mountebank  politician  who  constantly 
denounces  the  despotism,  the  crime  of 
Abolitionism,  and  straightway  devotes 
the  army  of  his  country  and  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen,  to  the  support  of 
its  war  !  All  support  given  to  such  a 
cause  is  devoted  to  the  destruction  of 
our  country.  God  of  heaven,  what  in- 
fatuation ! — what  crime  !  We  want 
peace  within  the  borders  of  the  Dem- 


ocracy ;  but  it  must  be  peace  on  Dem- 
ocratic and  not  on  Abolition  ground. 
The  masses  of  the  party  are  sound. 
Nine  out  of  ten  look  upon  this  war  a« 
a  stupendous  crime  against  Demo- 
cracy, and  against  Constitutional  lib- 
erty. Let  the  nine  stand  fast  by  their 
old  Democratic  colors,  and  the  tenth 
man  will  not  be  missed,  if  he  happens 
to  get  swamped  in  the  greenback 
marshes  of  Republicanism.  Peace  to 
his  ashes.  But  let  Democracy,  and  li- 
berty, and  the  Union  live  !  There  can- 
not be,  and  there  ought  not  to  be,  a 
Union  without  liberty.  A  forced  Union 
is  not  only  an  impossibility,  its  at- 
tempt is  a  crime.  For  three  years 
now  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
holding  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  while 
the  Abolition  party  committed  the  act 
of  violence  upon  her  sacred  body.  The 
Democratic  masses  are,  at  last,  about 
to  wash  their  hands  of  this  foul  crime. 
Let  every  town  and  county,  and  State 
be  organized  on  the  old  platform  of 
Democracy.  Its  banner  is  Peace  and 
Union,  in  glorious  distinction  from 
Lincoln's  black  and  piratical  flag  of 
War  and  Disunion. 


!-&*- 


PEACE. 


tilius  Stalicus  says 


Pax  optima  rerum. 
Queis  Comini  novisse  datum  tst.     Pax  una  triumphis 
Innumeris  potior. 


Peace  is  the  greatest  blessing 
The  gods  have  in  their  kindness  given  to  man. 
One  peace  is  ever  more  to  be  preferred, 
Than  triumphs  and  victories  without  number. 
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I  cannot  sleep  !  Why  ?  Midnight 
is  without  a  moon  ! — without  stars  ! 
The  hour  is  sullen  and  still.  Why 
should  not  a  man  sleep  when  all  na- 
ture is  quiet  in  the  darkness  ?  There 
is  a  world  within  a  man,  not  always 
in  harmony  with  the  world  without. 
What  availeth  a  quiet  pillow  to  an  un- 
quiet spirit?  Mad  thoughts  of  war 
rush  through  my  brain  !  War  between 
my  countrymen  ! — between  my  kin- 
dred ! — between  bone  of  my  bone,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh  !  An  ocean  of  blood  I 
mountains  of  dead  I  My  countrymen! 
— my  friends  !  Two  hundred  thousand 
widows  !  Five  hundred  thousand  or- 
phans !  0  God,  I  shall  go  mad  !  I 
am  torn  with  alternate  fits  of  rage  and 
shame.  All  day  I  read  of  nothing  but 
levies  of  troops;  equipments  of  fleets; 
the  drafted;  the  conscripted.  See  no- 
thing but  soldiers  marching  and  coun- 
ter-marching in  the  detested  and  dam- 
nable evolutions  of  murderous  war. 
Hateful  sight  !  It  burns  into  my  eye- 
balls ;  it  tortures  my  heart  by  day  ; 
freezes  my  blood.  I  carry  the  cursed 
visions  to  my  pillow  ;  night  is  made 
hideous.  My  brain  is  on  fire.  In  ago-, 
ny  I  begin  to  pray.  My  prayers  fall 
in  broken  ejaculations — in  curses.  I 
call  upon  God  to  curse  the  Abolition- 
ists, the  authors  of  the  ruin.  I  remem- 
ber the  commandments  of  the  divine 
One,  who  said,  "  love  your  enemies." 
I  begin  to  pray  for  them,  but  my  heart 
smites  me  in  the  face.  If  I  loved 
them,  I  should  hate  myself.  If  I 
did  not  hate  them,  I  should  not  love 
oay  country — this  bloody  incarnation 


of  the  spirit  of  cant,  sophistry,  sedi- 
tion, and  murder.  I  said,  this  land 
was  the  abode  of  peace — the  Aboli- 
tionist has  made  it  one  of  war.  We 
were  a  humane  and  an  enlightened 
people — he  has  made  us  a  nation  of 
savages.  We  were  a  united  people — 
we  lived  in  fellowship  around  the  al- 
tars of  our  fathers — he  has  driven  us 
apart,  and  thrown  those  altars  down 
in  blood.  All  nations  feared  and  res- 
pected us.  All  nations  despise  us. 
Our  name  rose  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  like  the  sun  after  a  night  of 
storm — he  has  made  it  a  morn  of 
blood.  Our  States  stood  forth  as  dis- 
tinct and  harmonious  as  the  planets 
of  heaven  in  their  orbits — he  has  set 
them  flying  apart,  like  meteors  of  fire. 

Alas  !  I  remember  the  glowing 
words  of  the  good  old  Abbe  Raynal, 
who  sat  there  in  France  contemplating 
the  glorious  termination  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary struggle,  blessing  God  to 
see  us  become  a  free  nation.  Let  me 
refresh  mine  eyes  by  reading  the 
praise  which  so  great  a  genius  be- 
stowed upon  my  new-born  country  : 

"  Heroic  country,  my  advanced  age 
"  permits  me  not  to  visit  thee.  Never 
"  shall  I  see  myself  among  the  res- 
"  pectable  personages  of  thy  Areapa- 
"  gus  ;  never  shall  I  be  present  at  the 
"  deliberations  of  thy  Congress.  I 
"  shall  die  without  having  seen  the 
"  retreat  of  toleration,  of  manners,  of 
"  laws,  of  virtue,  and  of  freedom.  My 
"  ashes  will  not  be  covered  by  a  free 
"  and  holy  earth  ;  but  I  shall  have  de- 
"  sired  it ;  and  my  last  breath  shall 
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"  bear   to   heaven   an   ejaculation  for  with  thee,  before  mine  eyes  had  seen 

*'  thy  prosperity."  the  desolation  of  my  country  !  0,  God, 

Alas,  good  Abbe,  rest  quiet  in  thy  in  Thy  wrath,    smite  the  foes  of  the 

grave  !     Never  more  open  thine  eyes  white  man  !     Smite  the  enemies  of  my 

to  look  upon  this  wretched  country  !  country  !     Put  fire  into  the  hearts  of 

0,  seek  not  to  "  be  present  at  the  de-  Thy  people;  put  steel  into  their  hands! 

liberations  of  our  Congress  !"     "Draw  Teach  them  that  they  are  not  the  sons 

closer  the  mantle   of  the  grave   over  of  cowards;  nor   the  descendants   of 

thine  eyes  ;  that  thou  mayest  not  be  slaves  !      0,    give     wrath     to     their 

.humiliated  by  our  own  shame.     0  look  strength!     Let  their  thoughts  be  like 

not  upon  this  doomed  land  !     Thirty  flame,    and   their   words  like,  cannon 

millions  of  white  men  lose  their  lib-  balls  !      Let   black   anarchy  perish  ! 

erty  in  a  bloody   strife   for   negroes  !  Let  the  usurpers  and  the  despots  die  ! 

Would  that  I  had  been  in  the  grave  Let  my  country  live  ! 


-«+*- 


ON  EICHES. 


TRANSLATED  FE0M  THE  GBEEK.  OP  ANACEEON. 


Anacreon  received  a  present  of  ten  thousand  crowns  from  [Policrates,  king  of  Samos. 
Finding  himself  possessed  of  so  much  money,  he  was  seized  with  such  a  dread  of  thieves, 
that  he  could  not  sleep.  So  he  carried  back  the  gift,  telling  the  king  that  he  preferred  repose 
to  riches,  in  the  following  lines : 

Could  boundless  wealth  our  years  renew, 
I,  too,  might  boundless  wealth  pursue  ; 
Would  death  his  trembling  victim  spare, 
Content  the  splendid  pile  to  share — 
Yet,  since  the  grave  his  guest  requires, 

Shall  barren  care  my  joys  control? 
Since  the  brief  dream  of  life  retires, 

Shall  thirst  of  gold  consume  my  soul  ? 
No,  let  the  inspiring  bowl  be  mine, 
"While  with  the  riches  of  the  \ine, 

Warm  friendship's  richer  treasures  blend  j 
Let  me  in  beauty's  lap  recline, 

And  let  the  gods  my  couch  attend. 
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THE  SPY  SYSTEM  OP  GOVERNMENT. 


If  we  nad  no  other  proof  of  the  ma- 
levolent designs  of  the  party  in  power, 
than  the  system  of  spies  and  informers 
inaugurated  by  it,  that  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  In  every  age 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  despotism 
to  employ  spies,  false  witnesses,  and 
pretended  conspiracies,  as  the  agents 
of  its  corrupt  power.  Seneca  informs 
us  that : 

"Under  Tiberius  Caesar,  the  rage  of  accus- 
ing 01  informing  was  so  common  as  to  har- 
rass  the  peaceful  citizens  more  than  a  civil 
war.  The  words  of  drunken  men,  and  the 
unguarded  joke  of  the.  thoughtless,  were 
taken  down  and  handed  to  the  Emperor."* 

In  that  black  page  of  history,  which 
so  disgraces  human  nature,  containing 
the  records  of  the  Eoman  Emperors  in 
the  decline  of  Roman  virtue,  we  are 
told  that  spies  and  informers  were  con- 
sidered necessary  functionaries  of  the 
Government.  They  received,  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  seeking  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people,  re- 
wards due  only  to  exemplaiy  patriot- 
ism and  public  service.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  darkest  periods  of  English 
history.  Whenever  there  was  a  de- 
sign upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  the  Government  resorted 
to  the  system  of  hired  spies  and  infor- 
mers. Everybody  who  refused  to  be 
a  tool  of  despotism  was  accused  of 
having  secret  designs  against  their 
country.  Pretended  plots  were  disco- 
vered on  every  hand  by  those  who 
were  rewarded  for  rinding  out  plots. 

*  Sub  Tiberio  Ccssar  fuit  accusandi  frequens 
el  pcene  publico,  rabies,  quce  omni  civili  bello  gr,a- 
vias  iogatam  civiiatem  corficii.  frxcipiebater 
Ebriorumfcrmo,  simplic'Uas  Jocnatium, 


These  pretended  plots  were  always  the 
excuse  for  the  abridgment  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people,  and  for  the  perse- 
cution of  all  whose  patriotism  and  vir- 
tue could  not  be  corrupted. 

This  employment  of  spies  and  in- 
formers is  a  virtual  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities to  the  laws  that  have  been  or- 
dained for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
It  is  proof  that  the  Government  has 
designs  which  it  fears  to  trust  with 
the  public.  It  shows  a  dread  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  people.  It  foreshadows 
an  intention  to  destroy  their  rights  by 
ambuscade.  It  is,  in  civil  govern- 
ment, what  strategy  is  in  war — a 
scheme  to  overcome  by  stealthy  ap- 
proaches. None  but  a  corrupt  Gov- 
ernment ever  degraded  itself  by  the 
use  of  such  instruments.  The  vilest 
of  our  race  are  usually  employed  in 
this  kind  of  official  agency.  Tyrants 
select  men  to  watch  the  people,  whose 
word  they  would  not  take  for  the  price 
of  a  chicken.  The  liberties  of  the 
people  are  thus  put  into  the  hands  of 
idlers  and  vagabonds.  Men  have  the 
power  of  sending  you  to  prison,  of  de- 
stroying your  business,  and  beggar- 
ing your  families,  who  were  never,  in 
all  their  lives,  admitted  to  the  society 
of  respectable  people.  Extreme  pov- 
erty, united  with  extreme  profligacy 
of  character,  render  them  the  fit  tools 
for  every  species  of  craft  and  wrong. 
Tacitus  calls  such  "instrumenta  regni," 
the  implements  of  government.  Woe  to 
a  country  when  the  government  falls 
into  the  hands  which  are  skilled  in  no 
higher  elements  of  power*.     In  a  free 
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country,  where  all  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  the  executive  who  has  re- 
course to  such  degraded  tools  should 
be  the  first  made  to  feel  their  destroy- 
ing edge.  The  President  who  places 
the  happiness  and  liberty  of  a  free 
people  at  the  mercy  of  an  organized 
band  of  paid  and  secret  informers  is  a 
tyrant  and  a  scoundrel.  If  there  are 
any  worse  names  than  these  in  our 
language,  they  belong  to  him  also. 
What !  shall  a  proud  and  brave  peo- 
ple stand  such  a  driveling  imitation 
of  the  Neroes  and  Caligulas  of  histo- 
ry ?  Will  not  the  memory  of  what  we 
have  too  patiently  endured  for  the  last 
three  years  burn  into  our  hearts  like 
fire  ?  How  we  used  to  pity  and  des- 
pise the  people  of  Austria  for  so  tame- 
ly submitting  to  the  detestable  spy 
system  of  government !  And  now, 
how  might  the  Austrians  turn  round 
to  pity  and  despise  us,  for  submitting, 
with  the  patience  of  asses,  to  a  spy 
system  far  more  humiliating  and  dis- 
graceful than  any  the  people  of  Aus- 
tria ha^  b  endured  for  half  a  century  ! 
How  many  months  is  it  now,  since  the 
streets  of  every  northern  city  and  vil- 
lage have  been  as  full  of  these  spies 
as  the  streets  of  Rome  were  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius  and  Constantius  Gal- 
lus.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  perfection  of 
the  spy  system  in  the  time  of  the  last- 
mentioned  infamous  tyrant : 

"Another  expedient  was  to  place  at  every 
corner  of  the  city  certain  obscure  persons, 
not  likely  to  excite  suspicion  or  caution,  be- 
cause of  their  apparent  insignificance,  who 
were  to  repeat  whatever  they  heard.  These 
persons,  by  standing  near  gentlemen,  or  get- 
ting into  the  houses  of  the  rich,  in  the.  dis- 
guise of  poverty,  reported  whatever  they 
saw  or  heard  at  court,  being  privately  admit- 
ted into  the  palace  by  the  back  stairs,  hav- 
ing concerted  it  between  themselves  to  add 
a  gieat  deal,  from  their  own  invention,  to 
whatever  they  really  saw,  or  heard,  and  to 


make  the  matter  ten  times  worse.  They 
agreed,  also,  not  to  mention  those  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  Emperor,  which  the  dread  of 
impending  evil  squeezed  out  of  many  against 
their  will  and  better  judgment."* 

This  passage  is  quite  as  applicable 
to  our  country,  at  the  present  time,  as 
to  the  reign  of  that  most  detestable  of 
tyrants,  Constantius  Gallus.  Every 
city  and  village  is  as  full  of  spies,  the 
paid  tools  of  the  Provost-Marshals,  as 
Egypt  was  of  vermin  in  the  days  of 
Pharaoh. 

Two  gentlemen  cannot  stand  talk- 
ing together  in  the  public  street,  with- 
out being  approached  by  a  listener  in 
the  shape  of  a  thievish-looking  wretch, 
who  will  make  some  excuse  for  a  prox 
imity,  which  is  at  once  offensive  and 
disgusting  to  cleanly  and  well-bred 
persons.  The  post-offices  are  full  oi 
these  spies  of  the  Administration;  the 
barber-shops  are  full  of  them  ;  the  ho- 
tels, bar-rooms,  and  restaurants,  are 
full  of  them  ;  every  place  is  infested 
with  them.  The  decline  of  Roman  li- 
berty was  not  more  fatally  marked  by 
these  dark  signs  of  despotism  than  the 
decline  of  American  liberty  is  at  the 
present  hour.  No,  nor  so  much  either. 
For,  Roman  liberty  was  more  than  half 
a  century  in  running  down  to  the  low 
water-mark  which  we  have  reached  in 
less  than  three  years.  We  seem  to 
have  touched  the  bottom  of  despotism 
at  a  single  plunge. 

*  Excogiiaium  est  super  his,  ut  homines  qui- 
dam  igaoli,  Viutase  Ipsi  parum  cavendi ;  ad 
colligendos  rumores  par  AniioeJrice  laiera  cu.w- 
ta,  desiinamtur,  relaluri  quce  andirerd.  Hipe- 
ragranter  el  dissimuianter  honoroterum  circvJis 
assistendo,  pervads?idoque  divitum  domus  cgen- 
Hum  habitu,  quicquid  nescere  poienmi  vel  audire 
lateniur  inlromissi  per  Posticas  in  rcgiam;  nun- 
tih'ant ;  id  observantes  conspirantione  concordi, 
ut  singerent  qucedam,  et  coquiia  duplicarent  in 
pejus:  Laudes  veeo  Suppeimebent  Ces.uus, 
quos  Invitis  Quampltjkimis,  formido  maiorum 
impendeniium  exprimebat.— [14th  Book  of  Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. 
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A  sure  accompaniment  of  the  spy 
system  in  all  ages  has  been  the  pre- 
tended discovery  of  plots  and  conspi- 
racies, in  order  to  give  those  who  are 
seeking  the  destruction  of  liberty  an 
excuse  for  their  arbitrary  deeds.  When- 
ever a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  a  Calligula, 
or  a  Constantius  Gallus  wanted  an  ex- 
cuse to  do  some  deed  of  unwonted  ty- 
ranny, he  used  to  order  his  paid  spies 
to  pretend  that  they  had  discovered  a 
plot,  or  conspiracy.  During-  the  reign 
of  these  monsters,  conspiracy-making 
was  as  much  the  business  of  the  lack- 
eys of  the  Government  as  fighting  was 
of  its  Generals.  In  these  disgraceful 
tricks,  Lincoln  has  imitated  those  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  destroying  lib- 
erty. Even  before  he  reaches  the  Ca- 
pitol, he  pretends  to  discover  a  plot  to 
destroy  him  on  his  way  by  rail  at 
night  from  Harrisburgh.  That  was 
when  he  made  his  grand  entrance  into 
Washington  like  a  thief,  disguised  in 
a  Scotch  cap  and  cloak — a  fitting  en- 
trance for  the  chosen  of  such  a  party! 
But  the  trick  was  so  bunglingly  played 
that  everybody  saw  through  the  dis- 
guises, and  laughed  at  the  too  palpa- 
ble fraud  ;  for  he  sent  his  wife  and 
children  on  the  doomed  train  that  was 
to  be  thrown  off  the  track  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dashing  him  to  pieces.  Not  a 
month  has  passed  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  shallow  disciple  of  despot- 
ism, that  his  satraps  have  not  pretend- 
ed to  discover  some  horrible  plot  to 
destroy  the  Government ;  but,  not  in 
a  single  case,  have  they  dared  to  bring 
a  single  man  to  trial  before  the  courts 
of  justice  for  the  crimes  they  pretend 
to  have  discovered.  And  the  world 
looks  on  and  laughs  at  this  very  large 
dealer  in  bogus  plots  and  conspiracies. 
It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  inven- 


tive geniuses  of  the  Administration 
discovered  a  horrible  plot  to  free  a  few 
sick  and  ragged,  and  almost  naked, 
"  rebel'7  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island, 
who  were  to  burn  down  nearly  all  the 
cities  on  the  lake,  and  then  make  a 
safe  escape  into  Dixie.  And,  later 
still,  they  manufactured  a  plot  for  some 
squalid  Confederates  in  Canada  to  burn 
down  Buffalo  and  Qgdensburgh,  and 
-  do,  the  Lord  knows  what  other  devil- 
try in  the  name  of  the  "  arch  traitor," 
Jeff.  Davis.  Secretary  Stanton,  the 
gull-master-general  of  the  President, 
wrote- to  a  large  number  of  Mayors, 
warning  them  against  the  most  horri- 
ble and  awful  conspiracies  that  were 
ever  hatched  this  side  of  the  infernal 
regions.  The  public  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  "the  Government" had  a 
sure  thing  of  it  this  time — that  this 
was  not,  as  all  the  rest  had  turned  out 
to  be — a  bogus  conspiracy,  but  a  genu- 
ine, nefarious,  and  damnable  plot  to 
destroy  the  Government,  and  turn 
everything  over  into  the  hands  of  that 
great  cut-throat  and  robber,  Jeff.  Da- 
vis !  Alas,  what  disappointment!  for 
this  last  alarm  proves  to  be  another 
manufactured  conspiracy,  made  out  of 
the  same  material,  and  fabricated  for 
the  same  purpose,  as  all  the  rest  that 
have  come  and  gone  before  it.  They 
are  all .  alike  the  devices  of  despotism, 
as  old  as  the  first  tyrant  that  ever  plot- 
ted the  overthrow  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  To  the  man  who  has  read  the 
history  of  despotism,  these  shallow 
tricks  are  as  familiar  as  the  lessons  of 
the  primer.  He  can  trace  them  all  the 
way  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth,  and 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. They  are  an  invariable  attend- 
ant of  the  spy  system  of  government 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Admin- 
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istration.  A  government  which  adopts 
the  spy  system  would  no  more  think 
of  getting  along  without  the  conspi- 
racy trial  than  a  burglar  would  go 
house-breaking  without  his  skeleton 
keys  and  wrenching  irons.     How  long 


shall  the  people  endure  these  shallow, 
these  insulting  tricks?  How  long 
shall  their  liberty  and  their  honor  be 
trifled  with  by  blaspheming  fanaticism 
and  bloody  imbecility  ? 
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Coldstream  Guards.  New  York  :  Published  by  John  Bradburn,  (successor  toM.  Doolady,) 
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The  author  of  this  book,  a  Lieut-Col. 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  regiments  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  has  done  the  public,  both  of 
Europe  and  America,  a  great  service. 
He  has  written  what  bears  the  evi- 
dence of  being  a  truthful  book.  In  a 
three  months'  journey  through  every 
part  of  the  South,  he  wrote  from  day 
to  day  what  he  saw  and  heard  from 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army, 
from  gentlemen  of  official  station,  and 
from  private  citizens,  and  the  ladies. 
Nothing  is  extenuated,  and  naught 
seems  set  down  in  malice.  To  those 
who  wish  to  get  at  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  temper  and  condition,  and  pros- 
pect of  the  southern  people,  in  the 
midst  of  the  inhuman  war  which  is 
waged  upon  them  by  the  Abolitionists, 
this  book  will  be  most  welcome.  Col. 
Freemantle  landed  in  Texas  in  April, 
1863.  He  thinks  the  Texans  a  rough, 
wild,  honest  people,  living  in  a  coun- 
try "  where  every  white  man  is  as  good 
as  another,  (by  theory,)  and  every 
white  female  is,  by  courtecy  a  lady, 
there  is  only  one  class."     This  remark, 


which  every  well  informed  gentleman 
knows  to  be  true,  is  a  very  handsome 
refutation  of  the  falsehood  with  which 
the  Abolitionists  have  indoctrinated 
their  dupes  in  the  North,  that  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  non-wealthy  white 
people  is  deplorable  in  the  South.  It 
is  not  so.  There  the  social  ban  is  upon 
color.  If  the  white  man  is  as  poor  as 
Lazarus,  if  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
decent,  w-ell-behaved  citizen,  he  is  in- 
variably treated  with  the  respect  due 
a  respectable  member  of  society. 
There  is  no  such  narrow  and  odious 
distinction  between  a  rich  and  a  poor 
white  man  in  the  South,  as  there  is  in 
the  North.  Our  author's  description 
of  the  personnel  of  the  hero  of  San  Ja- 
cinto is  brief,  but  unique  :  "In  appear- 
ance he  is  a  tall,  handsome  old  man, 
much  given  to  chewing  tobacco,  and 
blowing  his  nose  with  his  lingers." 
At  this  time  Gen.  Banks  was  progress- 
ing with  his  invasion  of  the  State  of 
Texas.     Col.  Freemantle  says  : 

"Banks  himself  is  much  despised  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  is  always  called  by  the  Confederates 
Mr.   Commissary  Banks,  on  account  of  the 
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efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed  the 
duties  of  that  office  for  'Stonewall'  Jackson 
jn  Virginia.  The  officer  who  is  supposed 
really  to  command  the  advancing  Federals  is 
Weitzel ;  and  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
an  able  man  and  a  good  soldier." 

This  seems  to  confirm  what  we  have 
before  heard  hinted,  that  even  Lin- 
coln had  such  a  poor  opinion  of  Banks's 
military  skill  that  he  is  only  kept  as 
an  automaton  at  the  head  of  his  army 
as  a  political  general.  This  may  ex- 
plain the  sudden  start  he  has  taken  to 
play  over  again  the  role  of  Ben.  But- 
ler in  Louisiana.  Finding  that  after 
three  years  he  has  made  no  mark  as  a 
military  man,  he  plunges  into  the 
paths  of  despotism,  determined  to  make 
his  mark  as  a  tyrant,  if  he  cannot  as  a 
general. 

Col.  Freemantle  gives  a  picture  of 

the  condition  of  the  "  slaves"  in  Texas, 

which  will  astonish  those  who  know 

nothing*   of    the   matter   except   from 

northern  books  and  newspapers.     He 

says  : 

"The  General  (Scurry)  took  me  out  for  a 
drive  in  his  ambulance,  and  I  saw  innumer- 
able negroes  and  negresses  parading  about 
the  streets  in  the  most  outrageously  grand 
costumes— silks,  satins,  crinolines,  hats  with 
feathers,  laces,  mantles,  &c,  forming  an  ab- 
surd contrast  to  the  simple  dresses  of  their 
mistresses.  Many  were  driving  about  in 
their  master's  carriages,  or  riding  on  horses, 
which  were  often  lent  to  them  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons ;  all  ssemed  intensely  haj_py  and 
satisfied  with  themselves." 

Any  gentlemc  1  who  has  ever  been 
South  will  at  once  recognize  this  as  a 
true  picture  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  "slaves."  It  may  almost  be  said 
that  until  a  man  has  been  in  the  South 
he  has  never  seen  a  truly  happy  negro. 

On  his  way  from  Texas  to  Louisiana 
the  Colonel  met  with  a  number  of  de- 
serters from  Grant's  army.     He  says  : 

"  There  were  forty  or  fifty  Yanke8  desert- 
ers here  from  the  army  besieging  Vicksbnrg. 
These  Yankee  deserters,  on  being  asked  their 
reasons  for  deserting,   generally  replied: — 


•  Our  Government  has  broken  faith  with  ns. 
We  enlisted  to  fight  for  the  Union,  and  not 
to  liberate  the  G  — d  d— d  niggers.' " 

At  Monroe  our  author  had  a  talk 
with  a  number  of  "slaves"  who  had  fled 
in  great  terror  from  Harrisonsburg, 
when  an  army  attacked  that  place.  He 
says  : 

"Shortly  after  day-light  a  number  of  ne- 
groes arrived  from  Harrisonsburg,  and  they 
described  the  fight  a«  still  going  on  ;  they 
said  they  were  'dreadful  skeered/and  one  of 
them  told  me  he  would  '  rather  be  a  slave  to 
his  master  all  his  life  than  a  white  man  and 
a  soldier.'  All  spoke  of  the  Yankees  with 
great  detestation,  and  expressed  wishes  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  ' bad  people.'" 

Col.  Freemantle  visited  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  Mississippi,  a  short  time  af- 
ter Gen.  Grant  vacated  that  city.  The 
description  he  gives  of  the  conduct  of 
that  officer  is  of  a  character  that  will 
make  his  cheeks  burn,  we  think,  if  he 
ever  reads  it.     He  says  : 

"AH  the  numerous  factories  have  been 
burnt  down  by  General  Grant,  who  wag,  of 
course,  justified  in  so  doing  ;  but  during  the 
sli3rt  space  of  thirty-six  hours,  in  which  Gen, 
Grant  occupied  this  city,  his  troops  Jiad  wan- 
tonly pillaged  nearly  all  the  private  houses. 
They  nad  gutted  all  the  stores,  and  destroyed 
what  they  could  not  carry,  away.  All  this 
must  have  been  done  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Gen.  Grant,  whose  name  was  m  the  book  at 
the  Bowmont'  House  Hotel.  I  saw  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  priest's 
house,  together  with  many  other  buildings, 
which  could  in  no  way  be  identified  with  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  whole  town 
was  a  miserable  wreck.  Nothing  could  ex- 
eeed  the  intense  hatred  and  fury  with  which 
its  excited  citizens  spoke  of  the  outrages  they 
had  undergone — of  their  desire  for  a  bloody 
revenge.  I  had  previously  heard  the  Jackso- 
nians  spoken  of  a3  not  particularly  zealous 
for  the  war.  Heaven  knows  Gen.  Grant  had 
now  converted  them  into  good  and  earnest 
rebels." 

The  author  was  entertained  by  Gen. 
Johnston,  and  gives  some  interesting 
incidents,  showing  the  deep  hatred 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  driven  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  southern  peo- 
ple : 

"Whilst  seated  around  the  camp  fire  in 
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the  evening1,  one  of  the  officers  remarked  to 
me,  *  I  can  assnre  you,  Colonel,  that  nine  out 
of  ten  in  the  South  would  sooner  become 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  than  return  to  the 
Union.'  'Nine  out  often!'  paid  Gen.  John- 
ston, *  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred.'  But 
the  compliment  was  rather  spoiled  when 
some  one  else  said  they  would  prefer  to  servs 
under  the  Emperor  of  the  French  or  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  to  r -turning  to  the  dominion 
o.l  Uncle  Abe ;  and  it  was  still  more  damaged 
when  another  alluded  in  an  under  tone  to  the 
infernal  regions  as  a  more  agreeable  alterna- 
tive than  re-umonwith  the  Yankees." 

Col.  Freemantle  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  character  and  discipline 
of  the  southern  soldiers  : 

"After  having  lived  with  the  veterans  of 
Bragg  and  Lee,  I  was  able  to  form  a  still 
higher  estimate  of  the  Confederate  soldiers. 
Their  obedience  and  forbearance  in  success,, 
their  discipline  under  disaster,  their  patience 
under  suffering,  under  hardships,  or  when 
wounded,  and  their  boundless  devotion  to 
their  country,  under  all  circumstances,  are 
beyond  all  praise." 

The  forbearance  of  the  soldiers  in 
success  is  due  almost  entirely  to  their 
Generals.  Our  soldiers  were  the  same 
under  McClellan.  If,  under  Hooker, 
Pope,  Burnside  and  Grant,  they  have 
committed  these  excesses,  which  Gen. 
McClellan  in  one  of  his  orders  des- 
cribes as  being'  so  fatal  to  the  discip- 
line and  honor  of  a  soldier,  the  dis- 
grace should  be  charged  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  encourages  or 
permits  marauding  and  plunder. 

In  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  hatred 
which  this  war  has  driven  into  and 
through  the  mind  of  the  South,  the  au- 
thor mentions  having  heard  Gen.  Mau- 
ry soliloquizing  over  our  flag  in  the 
following  strain  : — "  Well,  I  never 
should  have  believed  that  I  could  have 
lived  to  see  the  day  in  which  to  detest 
that  old  flag."  It  was,  indeed,  a  sad 
reflection,  for  Gen.  Maury  and  the  sou- 
thern people  were  all  devoted  to  that 
old  flag,  when  a  powerful  party  here 
in  the  North  were,  in  the  language  of 


the  Tribune,  denouncing  it  as  a  "  po- 

luted  rag,"  and  "  a  flaunting  lie." 

At  Mobile,  Col.  Freemantle  saw  more 

of  the  horror  with  which  the  negroes 

regard  the  northern  army  : 

"I  overheard  two  negroes  discussing  af- 
fairs in  general;  they  were  deploring  the 
war,  and  expressing  their  hatred  of  the  Yan- 
kees for  bringing  ' sufferment  on  us  as  well 
as  our  masters.'  Both  of  these  had  evident- 
ly a  great  aversion  to  being  'run  off,'  as  they 
called  it.  One  of  them  wore  his  master's 
sword,  of  whieh  he  was  very  pror.d,  and  he 
strutted  about  in  a  most  amusing  and  conse- 
quential manner. " 

How  many  of  these  poor  creatures 
have  been  "run  off"  into  miseries  that 
will  be  untold  until  that  dread  day 
when  these  wretches  will  stand  before 
a  tribunal  from  which  there,  will  be  no 
appeal! 

We  have,  in  this  book,  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  author's  interview 
with  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Sectetary  of 
State  of  the  Confederacy,  which  may, 
we  suppose,  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  spirit  of  sentiment  of  the 
southern  people  in  relation  to  the 
charge  of  being  rebels  : 

"He  said  the  Confederates  were  more 
amused  than  annoyed  at  the  term 'rebel,' 
which  was  so  constantly  applied  to  them;  but 
he  only  wished  mildly  to  lemark,  that  in  or- 
der to  be  a  'rebel,'  a  person  must  rebel 
against  some  one  who  has  a  right  to  govern 
him ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  such  a  right  as  existing  in 
the  northern  over  the  southern  States.  In 
order  to  prepare  a  treaty  of  peace,  he  said, 
'  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  write  on  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  the  woads  self  govern- 
ment. Let  the  Yankees  accord  that,  and  they 
might  fill  up  the  paper  in  any  manner  they 
chose.  We  don't  want  any  State  that  doesn't 
want  us ;  but  we  only  wish  that  each  State 
should  decide  fairly  upon  its  own  destiny. 
All  we  are  struggling  for  is  to  be  let  alone.' " 

What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  swag- 
ger, bravado,  and  ill-mannered  vio- 
lence of  one  of  our  Kepublican  politi- 
cians !  The  language  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min is  that  of  a  man  who  is  both  sin- 
cere and  in  earnest,  from  the  highest 
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motives  that  stir  the  pride  and  honor 
of  mankind.  Listen  to  the  coarse  and 
impudent  language  of  a  Republican 
Senator,  or  member  of  Congress,  com- 
pared with  the  calm  and  gentlemanly 
tone  which  Col.  Freemantle  declares 
to  be  the  habitual  temper  and  style  of 
the  southern  people  !  The  very  inde- 
cency of  the  manner  of  the  Republi- 
can politicians  is  proof  that  they  know 
themselves  to  be  in  the  wrong.  In  re- 
lation to  retaliation  for  the  outrages 
committed  upon  the  families  and  pri- 
vate property  of  the  southern  people, 
our  author  heard  Gen.  Longstreet  say, 
"  although  it  might  be  fair  and  just  re- 
taliation to  apply  the  torch,  (in  Penn- 
sylvania,) yet  doing  so  would  demor- 
alize the  army,  and  ruin  its  now  ex- 
cellent discipline.  Private  property 
is  to  be  therefore  rigidly  protected." 

And  this  good  order  was  rigidly  en- 
forced when  the  Confederates  came  in- 
to Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Freemantle 
says  : 

"I  went  into  Chambersburg  again,  and 
witnessed  the  singular  good  behavior  of  the 
troops  towards  the  citizens.  To  any  one  who 
hai  seen,  as  I  have,  the  ravages  of  the  north- 
ern troops  in  southern  towns,  this  forbear- 
ance seems  most  commendable  and  surpris- 
ing." 

He  thinks  the  Pennsylvanians  in  the 

neighborhood  of  Chambersburg  are  a 

queer  people.     He  says  : 

"  They  openly  state  that  they  don't  care 
which  side  wins,  provided  they  are  left  alone. 
They  abuse  Lincoln  tremendously." 

This  kind  of  indifference,  Col.  Free- 
mantle did  not  understand  ;  but  it  is 
easily  explained — the  unimaginative 
temper  and  strong  common  sense  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  that  region 
teach  them  that  the  war  is  for  negroes 
and  not  for  white  men  ;  they  being 
white  men,  cannot  sympathize  with 
such  a  war.     Of  the   final  results   of 


this  bloody  strife,  the  author  says  he 

never  found  a  single  man  in  doubt  in 

all  his  journey,  over  every  part  of  the 

South  : 

"All  are  prepared  to  undergo  still  greater 
sacrifices — they  contemplate  and  prepare  to 
receive  greater  reverses,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avert.  They  look  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  war  as  certain,  although  few 
are  sanguine  enough  to  fix  a  speedy  date  tor 
it,  and  nearly  all  bargain  for  its  lasting  aa 
long  as  Lincoln's  Presidency.  Although  I 
have  always  been  with  the  Confederates  in 
tho  time  of  their  misfortunes,  yet  I  never 
heard  any  peraon  use  a  desponding  word  as 
to  the  result  of  the  struggle. " 

Col.  Freemantle's  book  effectually 
disposes  of  the  innumerable  falsehoods 
"the  government"  has  been  sending- 
over  the  wires  for  three  years,  in  rela- 
tion to  demoralization  and  insubordin- 
ation in  the  southern  army.     He  says: 

"  I  have  lived  in  bivouacs  with  all  the  f  ou- 
thern  armies,  which  are  as  distinct  from  one 
another  as  the  British  is  from  the  Austrian, 
and  I  have  never  once  seen  an  instance  of  in- 
subordination." 

In  like  manner  he  refutes  the  legion 
of  lies  we  have  had  from  the  govern- 
ment telegraph  about  cruelty  to  the 
northern  prisoners  of  war.     He  says  : 

"  I  never  saw  a  Federal  prisoner  ill-treat- 
ed or  insulted  in  any  way,  although  I  have 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  in  their  com- 
pany." 

The  conclusion  this  impartial  and 
disinterested  observer  comes  to  after 
visiting  every  part  of  the  South,  is 
that  the  North  is  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less effort  at  subjugation.     He  says  : 

"This  war  is  essentially  a  war  of  conquest. 
If  ever  a  nation  did  wage  such  a  war,  the 
North  is  now  engaged,  with  determination 
worthy  of  a  more  hopeful  cause,  in  endeav- 
oring to  conquer  tho  South  ;  but  the  more  I 
think  of  all  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Confede- 
rate States  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, the  more  I  feel  inclined  to  say  with 
Gen.  Polk  :  '  How  can  you  subjugate  a  peo- 
ple like  this  ?'  and  even  supposing  that  their 
extermination  were  a  feasible  plan,  I  never 
can  believe  that  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
the  civilized  world  will  be  condemned  to  wit- 
ness the  destruction  of  such  a  gallant  race." 
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This  is  the  last  sentence  of  Colonel 
Freemantle's  most  interesting  book. 
We  envy  not  the  man  who  has  such  a 
bad  heart  that  he  does  not  say  amen 
to  the  closing  lines.  The  man  that 
wishes  to  see  that  people  exterminated, 
or  subjugated  even,  is  himself,  at  least, 
a  villain.  The  day  for  calling  hard 
things  by  soft  names  is  past.  It  is 
too  late  to  tamper  any  longer  with  the 
atrocious  despotism  that  tramples  the 
States  and  the  Constitution  under  the 
same  hoof  of  lawless  power. 


The  conclusions  of  Col.  Freemantle 
will  be  the  verdict  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  are  in  the  wrong — even 
more  so,  if  possible,  than  Russia  is  in 
its  bloody  despotism  over  the  gallant 
Poles.  We  are  making  for  ourselves 
a  name  which  will  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
despised  by  the  friends  of  justice  and 
liberty  all  over  the  world  !  The  day 
shall  come  when  our  own  sons  shall 
despise  us — when  a  new  and  wiser 
generation  shall  say  that  we  were 
mad  I 
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We  give  this  month  an  excellent 
likeness  of  Hon.  James  W.  Wall,  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wall  is  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  men  who  have  never  faltered  in 
the  duty  of  adherency  to  the  pure 
principles  of  Democracy,  and  of  de- 
nouncing the  usurpation  and  despot- 
ism of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration. 
His  great  ability,  which  has  been  fear- 
lessly dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Dem- 
ocracy and  his  country,  rendered  him, 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  so  much  the 
terror  of  the  Abolitionists,  that  they 
seized  him  and  threw  him  into  Fort 
Lafayette  ;  but  finding  that  they  could 
not  frame  even  an  excuse  for   his  de- 


tention, and  perceiving  that  the  out- 
rage was  telling  fearfully  against  the 
Republican  party  in  New  Jersey,  they 
were  obliged  to  humiliate  themselves 
so  far  as  to  liberate  him  without  any 
sort  or  form  of  complaint.  Col.  Wall 
was  only  a  few  days  within  the  walls 
of  the  "  Republican"  bastile,  but  they 
were  long  enough  to  inflict  an  eternity 
of  shame  upon  the  Lincoln  Cabinet. 
While  he  represented  New  Jersey  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  they  were  care- 
ful never  to  provoke  a  fresh  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  his  strength. 
There  was  no  man  in  the  Senate  to 
whom  these  cowardly  wretches  were 
more  polite  and  respectful. 
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— The  Republican   papers   are   flattering 
themselves  that  the  Democratic  party  is  Abo- 
litionized,  but  if  they  will  possess  themselves 
of  patience  to  wait  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Convention,  on  the  4th  of  July,  they 
will  be  most  decidedly  undeceived.     The  (to 
them)  pleasant  delusion  arises  from  the  state- 
ment of  some  members  of  Congress,   that 
"slavery"  is  dead,  and  that  it  cannot  be  res- 
tored ;  but  this  is  a  conclusion  that  necessa- 
rily carries  with  it  the  idea  that  the  Union  is 
never  to  be  restored,  and  that  the  South  is  to 
be  conquered  by  the  North,  and  evermore 
held  down  under  the  bloody  hand  of  power. 
Neither  of  these  conclusions  does  any  Demo- 
crat admit.     "  Slavery"  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns the  States — any  State  has  a  right  to 
abolish  it,  or  to  establish  it.    The  southern 
States  will  never  abolish  it — not,  certainly, 
until  their    opinions     undergo    a    material 
or    radical    change.     The  position    of    the 
masses   of  the  Democratic    party   on   the 
subject   has   not   been    changed,    nor    will 
it  be,  because  it  is  right.     To  say  that  the  in- 
stitution of  "slavery"  is  dead  in  the  South, 
is  to  say  that  the  Constitution  is  dead — it  is 
to  say  that  the  Union  will  never  be  restored, 
and  that  the  North  is  to  keep  up  an  immense 
standing  army  for  all  time  to  hold  those  States 
in  subjugation.     The  impression  prevails  that 
the  Chicago  Convention  will  act  upon  the 
"  Republican"  theory  that  the  institutions  and 
rights  of  the  southern  States  are  gone  for- 
ever.   But  the  Chicago  Convention  will  act 
upon  a  theory  directly  the  reverse  of  that ; 
or,  if  it  does  not,  there  will  be  another  Con- 
vention which  will  not  only  bear  the  name, 
but  the  principles  of  Democracy. 

— A  cotemporary  thinks  "the  Presidential 
campaign  should  be  conducted  with  great 
prudence  and  caution  by  the  Democracy." 
If  by  prudence  and  caution  he  meant  tender- 
's/ ness  towards  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Republicans 
and  their  war,  then  the  man  that  recommends 
such  a  course  is  either  destitute  of  sagacity, 
or  he  has  been  greenbacked  into  a  plot  to  de- 
moralize and  defeat  the  Democratic  party. 
The  true  policy  is  to  attack  the  Administra- 
tion without  fear,  and  without  mercy.  At- 
tack is  easier  than  defense.    That  is  a  uni- 


versal law  in  physics  and  morals.  Impetus 
is  stronger  than  vis  inertia; — motion  is  master 
of  weight.  The  policy  of  the  Administration 
has  been  to  keep  the  opposition  on  the  de- 
fensive, by  assailing  its  character  and  its  mo- 
tives. Through  the  weakness  or  the  treach" 
ery  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 
the  Administration  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful in  its  trick  of  aggressive  party  warfare. 
All  this  must  be  reversed.  The  satraps  of 
the  President  have  bullied  everywhere — in 
the  cars,  in  the  stages,  in  the  steamboats,  in 
the  bar-rooms,  and  in  the  street.  Now  let 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
take  their  turn  at  these  leather-lunged  har- 
pies. Charge  upon  them,  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  dare  to  open  their  impudent  mouths. 
They  have  clothed  themselves  with  lies,  as 
with  a  garment — tear  it  off,  and  expose  their 
nakedness  and  deformity.  That  is  the  only 
chance  for  the  success  of  the  Democracy. 

— A  cotemporary  says,  "the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  even  tolerate  a 
President  who  does  not  blush  to  own  that  he 
receives  instructions  through  spiritual  me- 
diums, proves  that  we  are  a  nation  of  the 
greatest  fools  that  ever  lived."  No,  sir ;  it 
proves  that  we  are  just  such  fools  as  have 
ever  lived.  Voltaire  exclaimed,  "Tell  me 
how  it  comes  about  that  the  Asiatic  balder- 
dash upon  astrology  and  alchymy  has  gone 
round  the  world  and  governed  it  ?"  We  are 
the  same  now,  except  that,  instead  of  Asiatic, 
we  have  the  African  balderdash.  Our  cdchy- 
my  is  African  ;  but,  as  such  stupidity  admits 
of  no  degrees  of  comparison,  we  can  only 
vote  our  age  the  assenine  honors  of  other  ge- 
nerations of  fools.  It  may  not  be  a  little 
mortifying  to  men  of  sense  to  know  that  the 
world  is  looking  on  and  laughing  to  see  us 
governed  by  spiritual  mediums,  sorcerers, 
and  all  sorts  of  jugglers,  but  there  is  a  little 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that  most  other 
nations  have  gone  through  similar  periods  of 
delusion  and  folly.  There  is  one  thing  our 
experience  for  the  past  three  years  has  done — 
it  has  effectually  taken  the  starch  out  of  our 
pride.  We  were  great  boasters  ;  but  it  will 
be,  at  least,  half  a  century  before  we  shall  get 
cheek  to  boast  again. 
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— The  following  exquisite  poem  -was  -written  by  Mrs.  Helen  Rich,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  gifted  women  of  genius  in  our  country : 

OLD  LETTEBS. 

There,  speak  in  whispers,  fold  me  to  thy  heart, 

Dear  love,  for  I  have  roamed  a  weary,  weary  way, 
Bid  my  vague  terrors  with  thy  kiss  depart, 

Oh!  I  have  been  among  ihe  dead  to-day! 
And,  like  a  pilgrim  to  some  martyr's  shrine, 

Awed  with  the  memories  that  crowd  my  brain, 
Fearing  my  voice  I  woo  the  charm  of  thine, 

Tell  me  thou  livest — lovest  yet  again. 

Not  among  graves  but  letters  old  and  dim, 

Yellow  and  precious  have  I  touched  the  past, 
Reverent  and  prayerful  as  we  chant  a  hymn 

Among  the  aisles  where  saints  their  shadows  cast. 
Reading  dear  names  on  faded  leaf  that  here 

Was  worn  with  foldings  tremulous  and  fond, 
These  drowned  in  flashing  of  a  tender  tear, 

Or  with  death's  tremble  pointing  "  the  beyond.'* 

And,  love,  there  came  a  flutter  of  white  wings, 

A  stir  of  snowy  robes  from  out  the  deep 
Of  utter  silence  as  I  read  the  things 

I  smiled  to  trace  before  I  learned  to  iceep. 
And  the  hands  whose  clasp  was  magic  long  ago, 

Came  soft  before  me  till  I  yearned  to  press 
Mad  kisses  on  their  whiteness — then  the  wo, 

The  sting  of  death,  or  chill  of  nothingness. 

One  was  afar — whose  golden  sands  made  dim 

The  shining  steps  of  the  poor  trickster,  Time, 
And  one  was  lost.    Ah !  bitter  grief  for  him 

Who  wrecked  his  manhood  in  the  deptlis  of  crime. 
Another — beautiful  as  morning's  beam 

Flushing  ihe  orient — laid  meekly  down 
Among  the  daisies,  dreaming  love's  glad  dream, 

And  one  sweet  saint  now  wears  her  starry  crown. 

And  thus  there  stole  delicious  odors  still 

From  out  those  relics  of  the  charmed  past, 
Sighs  from  the  lips  omnipotent  to  will 

And  win  rich  tribute  to  the  very  last. 
But  death  or  change  had  been  among  my  flowers, 

And  all  their  bloom  had  perished,  so  that  I 
Yield  my  sad  thoughts  to  the  compelling  powers 

Of  the  bright  soul  I  worship  till  I  die. 
Nay,  never  doubt  me— for  my  love's  divine 
And  tearful  past — I  know  my  future  thine. 
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— The  Rochester  Union  says,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  "  slavery"  in  the  South  is  a  thing  of 
the  "past."  In  no  otherwise,  sir,  than  the 
Constitution  of  your  country  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  conceded  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
stolen  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  "slaves," 
or,  put  it  at  two  hundred  thousand  ;  but  even 
if  he  had  stolen  every  "slave"  in  the  South, 
that  would  not  abolish  the  institution.  That 
will  not  be  abolished,  not  by  us,  certainly, 
until  we  abolish  those  States.  How  much  of 
this  kind  of  foolishness  is  talked  here  in  the 
North! 

— Madam  De  Steal  wrote  a  novel  in  which 
she  satirised  Tallyrand  as  a  fussy  old  woman. 
The  next  time  they  met  in  a  large  company, 
Tallyrand  said  to  her,  "Madam,  I  am  told 
you  have  written  a  book  in  which  you  and  I 
are  disguised  as  females."  A  less  gifted,  but 
a  more  disagreeable  and  impudent  woman 
than  Madam  De  Steal,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stow,  we  hear,  is  writing  another  book,  in 
which  Lincoln  and  herself,  and  several  other 
parties,  are  to  be  disguised  as  patriots. 

— Mr.  Blow,  abolition  member  for  Missou- 
ri, in  a  late  speech  in  Congress,  said,  "This 
is  an  Abolition  Government,  and  this  is  an » 
Abolition  Congress,  and  the  army  is  an  Abo- 
lition army."  All  true  enough  Mr.  Mow,  ex- 
cept that  the  army  is  not,  in  itself,  Abolition, 
but  is  used,  or  misused,  for  that  guilty  pur- 
pose. 

— A  retired  General,  who  was  two  years  in 
the  war,  and  had  the  discretion  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  battle,  and  is  now  retired  from 
old  age,  upon  a  fat  office,  to  which  the  Abo- 
litionists have  elected  him,  is  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  that  he  "  never  enjoyed  anything  so 
much  in  his  life  as  a  battle. v  He  must  mean 
that  he  enjoyed  it  at  that  sublime  point 
where — 

"  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 
•  His  love  of  battles  must  be  purely  poetical, 
like  that  of  the  prince,  pirate,  and  poet,  who 
followed  the  age  of  Ossian,  Eegnor  Lodbrog, 
who  was  as  great  a  coward  as  rogue,  and  said, 
"The  battle  is  as  grateful  to  me  as  the  smile 
of  a  virgin  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  as  the 
kiss  of  a  young  widow  in  a  retired  apart- 
ment." But  Eegnor  Lodbrog  did  all  his 
fighting  in  his  verses,  as  our  famous  draw- 
ing-room General  does  his  in  sweet  chit-chat 
with  the  ladies. 


— A  member  of  Congress  who  says  things 
in  his  speeches  which  all  his  friends  know  he 
does  not  believe,  gives  as  an  excuse  that  he 
cannot  help  the  common  frailty  of  desiring 
to  be  popular.  That  is,  he  does  foolish 
things  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  foolish  peo- 
ple. In  such  cases  the  fool  and  his  honor 
are  soon  parted.  Such  fellows  resemble  a 
bursting  squib  with  this  motto  under  it  :  pe- 
ream  dum  luceam — "let  me  perish  if  I  do  but 
shine. " 

— Sir  Henry  Wotton  defined  an  ambassa- 
dor, "  one  who  is  sent  to  lie  for  the  good  of 
his  country."  If  Sir  Henry  lived  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  he  would  define 
a  Congressman,  a  white  man  who  is  sent  to 
Washington  to  lie  for  the  benfit  of  negroes. 

— That  great  ornament  of  the  English 
Bench,  Chief  Justice  Holt,  once  replied  to  an 
earnest  entreaty  to  stretch  a  point  of  law  a 
little,  in  a  case  where  equity  evidently  de- 
manded it :  "  We  cannot  alter  the  law  till  the 
law-makers  direct  us ;  we  must  conform  to 
the  law,  as  it  is  at  present,  not  what  it  will  be 
to-morrow  ;  we  are  upon  our  oaths  so  to  do." 
How  unlike  a  great  majority  of  Judges  in  our 
country,  who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
become  the  truculent  tools  of  usurpation  and 
despotism. 

— The  Boston  Advertiser  says,  that  "Presi- 
dent Lincoln  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  execute  the  Constitu- 
tion. "  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  and  he  has 
pretty  thoroughly  executed  it,  too. 

— Wendel  Phillips,  in  his  last  lecture  in 
New  York,  said:  "It  is  time  that  we  knew 
where  we  are  going."  If  he  keeps  on  a  little 
farther,  the  devil  will  tell  him  all  about  it. 

— Pliny  describes  a  race  of  men  with  heads 
like  dogs,  who  barked  instead  of  speaking. 
To  read  the  attempts  at  speaking  of  some  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  new  bayonet-elected  members 
of  Congress,  one  might  conclude  that  he  had 
found  some  of  the  descendants  of  Pliny's 
barking  men.  They  must  be  a  sorry  set  of 
adventurers,  or  they  would  never  pretend  to 
represent  a  constituency  which  they  know 
would  sooner  send  them  to  the  gallows  than 
to  Congress,  if  they  had  their  free  way  about 
it. 

— A  French  writer,  in  referring  to  the  in- 
terminable pages  of  Mr.  Seward's  diplomatic 
correspondence,  thinks  their  author  "wrote 
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thus  voluminously  with  the  vanity  of  suppos- 
ing he  was  writing  for  posterity. "  But  how, 
we  should  like  to  know,  does  a  man  expect 
to  reach  posterity  with  such  heavy  baggage  ? 

— The  New  York  World  says,  "There  can  no 
longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  very 
large  army  which  has  been  called  for  by  the 
President  is  intended,  not  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  but  to  re-elect  himself."  And  yet, 
believing  this,  the  World  is  for  giving  Mr. 
Lincoln  more  men,  to  be  used  for  this  same 
purpose.  The  World  states  the  case  correct- 
ly, but  yet  what  cheek  it  has  to  advise  the 
Democratic  party  to  place  more  money  and 
men  at  the  disposal  of  the  usurper  and  des- 
pot!    - 

— The  Citizen,  an  able  paper  published  at 
Frederick,  Maryland,  alluding  to  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  to  allow  no  real  Mary- 
lander  to  vote  in  that  State,  says  :  "We  are 
progressing — the  fate  of  Maryland  can  not 
yet  be  read.  There  is — or  will  be  a  future — 
and  we  say  to  men  who  revere  the  institutions 
of  our  fathers — despair  not — be  patient — 
wait  for  the  HEREAFTER ! "  But  the  thought 
is  indeed  a  sad  one,  that  a  once  free  people 
must  wait  so  long  to  revenge  their  wrongs. 
There  is  never  so  good  a  time  o  throttle  des- 
potism as  at  its  start.  Every  hour  of  delay 
is  the  loss  of  the  people,  or  the  gain  of  the 
despot.  We  have  no  doubt  the  day  will  come 
when  Maryland  will  again  be  free — when  the 
scoundrels  whom  Lincoln  has  sent  into  the 
State  to  control  it,  will  flee  ;  but  the  redemp- 
tion will  doubtless  come  through  blood. 

— The  editor  of  a  Republican  paper  in  New 

Jersey  amuses  his  readers  with  libels  upon 
the  editor  of  The  Old  Guard.  He  is  the 
type  of  his  class.  Before  he  became  an  edi- 
tor, he  was  a  wretched  country  pedagogue, 
his  body  full  of  mercury,  and  covered  fro  g 
head  to  foot  with  ulcers  and  ointments,  who 
looked  as  though  he  had  escaped  from  his 
surgeon  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  peddle  ob- 
scene books  in  a  neighboring  county.  Laza- 
rus was  an  Adonis  compared  to  him  ;  but  the 
dogs  did  not  lick  his  sores  ;  or  if  they  did, 
they  died. 

— A  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  in  London,  a  few 
years  ago,  asks,  "what  will  your  children 
think  when  they  come  to  read  the  history  of 
your  country  under  the  Administration  of  Mr. 


Lincoln  ?"    They  will  think  they  are  reading 
the  history  of  highwaymen. 

— A  Maine  paper  calls  Ben.  Butler  "a  cut- 
throat. "  Yea,  and  is  he  not  a  cut-purse  as 
well  ?  When  Banks  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  he  declared  that  he  would  find  New  Or- 
leans "a  squeezed  lemon."  K  in  nothing 
else,  he  is  bold  in  one  thing — he  does  not 
blush  to  boast  of  his  crimes. 

[advertisement.  ] 

—Dr.  Didymus  Shoddy,  L.  G.  S.  O.  T.  R. 
A.  O.  A.  T.  F.,  begs  leave  to  inform  the  citi- 
zens of  the  happy  United  States,  that  he  has 
made  the  most  valuable  and  astonishing  dis- 
coveries in  medical  science,  which  enable 
him  to  be  very  useful  to  his  fellow-men  in 
this  new  and  improved  condition  of  society. 
His  Grand  Beduciug  Plaster,  if  applied  to  the 
feet,  hands,  or  ears,  will,  in  a  short  time,  re- 
duce the  size  of  those  organs,  as  if  by  magic. 
The  benign  effects  of  the  new  dispensation 
are  seen  in  the  sudden  elevation  to  places  of 
wealth  and  power  of  thousands  who  were  born, 
under  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  and  who  are  forced,  by 
that  same  Divine  Providence,  to  take  the  evi- 
dences of  their  low  origin  along  with  them 
into  their  new  and  elevated  spheres.  Dr. 
Shoddy's  wonderful  Plaster  entirely  over- 
comes the  effects  of  low  birth  and  of  Divine 
Providence  in  a  few  hours,  and  leaves  the  pa- 
tient rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  these  sure 
si.^ns  of  good  blood — small  feet,  hands  and 
ears.  Ladies,  especially  the  wives  of  con- 
tractors, who  find  it  impossible  to  get  dia- 
mond rings  over  the  joints  of  their  fingers, 
will  find  this  a  safe  and  invaluable  remedy. 
Price  $100  in  greenbacks,  or  $200  in  gold. 

Dr.  Shoddy  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  is  now  under  treatment, 
to  ex-Mayor  Oydyke,  Park  Godwin,  Gen.  But- 
ler, and  Judge  Busteed. 

Postscript  1.  Presuming  that  the  unlearn- 
ed may  not  be  able  to  understand  Dr.  Shod- 
dy's titles,  he  begs  to  say  that  they  mean, 
Late  Grand  Surgeon  of  the  Army  of  Abraham 
The  First. 

Postscript  2.  Dr.  Shoddy's  motives  for 
charging  $100  more  in  gold  than  in  green- 
backs are  purely  patriotic,  to  encourage  the 
Government  currency. 
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WHAT  AEE  WE  FIGHTING  FOR? 


The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  made  by  white  men,  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  as  declared 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  had  any  member  of  the  Con- 
vention that  made  that  Government 
proposed  a  resolution  including  ne- 
groes in  the  citizenship,  or  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  political  society  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  have  been 
voted  down  unanimously.  This  is  a 
truth  that  no  one  will  venture  to  dis- 
pute, for  at  that  time  "  slavery,"  or  do- 
mestic subordination  of  negroes,  was 
common  to  all  the  States,  save  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  every  member  of  the  Convention 
held  "  slaves."  The  labor  of  negroes 
was  not  very  profitable,  and  a  foolish 
notion  prevailed  that  the  relation  or 
Hiatus  of  the  negro  was  at  fault,  or  was 
an  evil ;  but  this  confounding  of  very 
different  things  did  not  affect  the  great 
fact  of  a  white  citizenship,  or  that  the 
Federal  Union  then  created  rested  on 
a  white  basis,  and  included  only  white 
men.  Such,  too,  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  from  Wash- 
ington to  Buchanan,  and  no  negro  had 
been  recognized  as   a   citizen,  or  in- 


cluded in  our  political  society  ;  indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  no  white  man  who 
was  disaffected  to  the  Federal  Union, 
or  who  proposed  to  revolutionize  it 
and  include  negroes,  had  ever  held  of- 
fice under  it. 

Finally,  a  few  years  since,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  called  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter, defined  and  decided  the  status  of 
the  negro  within  Federal  jurisdiction, 
and  the  duties  and  relations  of  citizen- 
ship, with  clear  and  absolute  certain- 
ty. An  absurd  decision  of  an  English 
Court  had  declared  that  "  slavery" — 
the  domestic  subordination  of  negroes 
— was  the  result  or  creation  of  local 
or  municipal  law,  and  in  the  absence 
of  this  law,  the  negro  was  entitled  to 
the  status  of  the  white  man — a  deci- 
sion that  in  this  country  would  "  free" 
all  the  negroes,  for,  from  the  Columbia 
River  to  Cape  Horn,  there  is  no  local 
law  establishing  "  slavery." 

American  lawyers,  however,  are  apt 
to  follow  English  decisions,  and  this 
absurd  dictum  of  Lord  Mansfield  has 
been  regarded  with  respect  by  the 
lawyers  of  the  land,  until  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  exploded  it  forever.  A 
citizen   of  Missouri,  going   over  into 
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the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  taking 
a  negro  with  him,  it  was  assumed  the 
latter  was  entitled  to  his  "  freedom," 
or  to  the  status  of  his  master,  for  there 
was  no  local  law  establishing  '  slavery/ 
or  the  domestic  status  of  the  negro. 
Furthermore,  it  was  said  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  celebrated  "Missouri 
Compromise,"  had  enacted  a  law  for- 
bidding "  slavery"  north  of  36-30,  and 
on  the  principle  of  the  Sommersett 
case,  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
negro,  Bred  Scott,  was  entitled  to  lib- 
erty, or  to  the  legal  status  of  his  mas- 
ter. Chief  Justice  Taney  showed, 
by  an  appeal  to  history,  that  the  Fede- 
ral Union,  or  Government  of  the  United 
States,  included  white  men  only,  and 
therefore  the  negro,  Dred  Scott,  was 
outside  of  our  political  system,  and 
could  not  bring  a  suit  of  any  kind  in 
the  Federal  Courts. 

Furthermore,  the  act  of  Congress 
declaring  the  prohibition  of  "  slavery," 
was  unconstitutional,  for  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect,  instead  of  nullifying  the  rights 
of  all  its  citizens.  The  States,  within 
their  own  limits,  might  fix  the  status, 
and  determine  the  relations  of  its  po- 
pulation as  it  pleased,  men,  women, 
children,  and  negroes,  but  the  Federal 
Government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  things.  It  simply  protected  the 
persons  and  property  of  its  citizens 
within  its  jurisdiction—"  slave"  prop- 
erty, of  course,  just  as  any  other  prop- 
erty, and  therefore  an  enactment  of 
Congress,  which  not  only  failing  to 
protect,  but  to  actually  confiscate,  a 
certain  kind  of  property,  was  palpa- 
bly foolish  as  well  as  unconstitutional. 
Thus  stands  the  case— the  negro  is  no 
portion  of  the  political  society,  and 
under  the  Government  of  the  United 


States,  or  within  Federal  jurisdiction, 
the  citizen  has  the  same  right  to  pro- 
tection for  his  "  slave"  property  as  any 
other  right,  of  course,  otherwise  the 
Government  would  be  a  mockery  and 
failure. 

This  is  the  far-famed  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision— a  decision  in  entire  accord 
with  the  vital  principles  of  our  sys- 
tem, with  the  foundation  facts,  and 
all  the  current  facts  of  our  political 
history  ;  with  nature,  reason,  common 
sense,  and  the.  fitness  of  things— in- 
deed, a  decision  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  our  system,  and  the  very 
life  of  our  Democratic  institutions  ; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  folly  and  unrea- 
son of  the  times,  that  no  public  man 
in  the  North  has  dared  to  stand  up 
and  say  it  is  right !  It  is  simply  a 
decision  that  we  are  a  white  people, 
and  negroes,  Indians,  mulattoes,  sam- 
boes, &c,  are  no  portion  of  our  politi- 
cal society,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
are  concerned.  The  individual  States 
may  make  citizens  or  anything  else 
they  please  of  the  negroes  within  the 
State  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Union,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  negroes,  and  does  not  act 
on  them  at  all.  It  protects  the  rights 
of  its  citizens,  the  rights  of  the  mas- 
ter, but  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
V  slaves." 

For  some  thirty  years  certain  per- 
sons at  the  North  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  destruction  of  the  Fede- 
ral Union,  and,  indeed,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  country  and  the  overthrow  of  Dem- 
ocratic institutions.  They  assumed, 
or  rather  borrowed,  from  Europe,  the 
"  idea"  that  the  negro  is  naturally  en- 
titled to  the  status,  or  liberty  of  the 
white  citizen,  and  therefore  when  held 
in  domestic  subordination,  and  denied 
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the  position  of  the  white  man,  he  was 
a  "slave,"  and  grievously  wronged. 
The  "  educated  mind  of  the  North,  tho- 
roughly indoctrinated  with  this  "idea," 
after  many  years  of  "  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation," furnished  material  enough  for 
a  great  political  party,  designed  to 
carry  it  into  practice  at  the  South. 
This  party  was  formed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reversing  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  thus  for  effecting  the 
most  stupendous  and  destructive  revo- 
lution in  human  society  ever  attempt- 
ed in  the  world's  history.  It  could 
not  interfere  directly  within  the  States, 
but  it  proposed  to  take  possession  of 
the  common  Government  of  the  States, 
and  everywhere  within  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  revolutionize  that  Gov- 
ernment, and,  instead  of  a  Republic  of 
white  men,  as  created  in  1188,  and  ad- 
ministered until  4th  March,  1861, 'it 
proposed  to  mongrelize  it,  and  place 
all  men,  whites,  negroes,  mulattoes 
and  samboes,  on  a  basis  of  "  impartial 
freedom."  What  a  stupendous  and 
monstrous  revolution  in  human  so- 
ciety— from  a  white  to  a  mongrel  con- 
dition !  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  seen 
or  understood  even  by  northern  Con- 
servatives. We  have  so  few  negroes 
that  we  may  thrust  them  into  our  sta- 
tus without  seeming  injury,  though  it 
destroys  these  hapless  creatures  ;  but 
we  shrink  with  utter  disgust  from  the 
final  fact  of  "  impartial  freedom,"  that 
of  the  amalgamation  of  blood  as  well 
as  condition,,  the  final  and  unavoidable 
result  of  the  horrible  revolution  at- 
tempted in  1860.  But  blind,  ignorant, 
and  credulous,  a  majority  of  the  States 
voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  chief  expo- 
nent and  leader  of  the  monstrous  re- 
volution in  question.  Of  course  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  have  no  votes  or  sup- 


porters in  the  South,  for  to  them  "  im- 
partial freedom"  was,  in  its  conse- 
quences, not  merely  ruin,  but  a  social 
destruction  so  frightful,  that  in  compa- 
rison it  were  better  that  the  earth 
opened  and  engulfed  them  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Gulf.  He  was  duly 
inaugurated,  for  the  election  was  le? 
gal,  and  in  conformity  with  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  though  as  far  from 
its  spirit  as  death  from  life.  Many  be- 
lieve that  South  Carolina,  &c,  should 
have  submitted,  and  permitted  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  send  men  from  Massachu- 
setts, &c,  to  fill  the  Federal  offices  in 
their  midst. 

Suppose  the  "  slave"  States,  or  the 
States  with  large  negro  population  had 
done  so,  and  consented  to  receive  men 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  to  rule  over 
them,  that  is,  men  embodying  "  impar- 
tial freedom,"  or  equality  with  their 
negroes,  would  not  society  be  disor- 
ganized and  overthrown  by  that  sim- 
ple fact  ? 

It  is  equally  obvious  to  all  sane  peo- 
ple that,  had  South  Carolina  submitted, 
and  consented  that  the  Federal  offices 
in  that  State  should  be  filled  by  men 
from  Massachusetts,  her  people  would 
have  given  up  self-government,  for 
there  could  be  no  appeal  to  the  ballot- 
box  against  a  sectional  party.  And 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  would,  of  course,  send 
men  of  his  own  party  to  fill  these  of- 
fices, had  they  submitted  to  them,  then 
they  would  have  consented  to  their  so- 
cial destruction,  for  "  impartial  free- 
dom" with  their  negroes  was  the  utter 
overthrow  of  society  itself.  What  a 
stupendous  lunacy  indeed,  when  mil- 
lions of  men  are  calling  out  for  Greek 
Fire  and  extermination  of  those  who 
would  not  voluntarily  consent  to,  and 
in  fact  be  a  party  to  their  political  and 
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social  immolation.  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  party  believe  that  negroes  should 
have  the  liberty  or  status  of  the  white 
man,  and  that  the  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina would  really  be  benefited  by 
adopting  their  belief,  but  as  they  re- 
fused, Mr.  Lincoln  took  possession  of 
the  common  Government  to  force  them 
to  do  so.  He  expected  that  they  would 
submit  to  his  agents  sent  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  these  agents  would  use 
the  patronage  and  power  of  their  posi- 
tion to  bring  about  the  "  final  extinc- 
tion" of  society  ;  that  is,  "  impartial 
freedom,"  and  consequent  amalgama- 
tion with  their  own  negroes.  To  save 
society  from  this  disgusting  lunacy 
of  Massachusetts,  &c,  South  Carolina 
interposed  her  State  sovereignty,  and 
revoked  the  powers  which,  delegated 
to  the  central  Government  for  the  be- 
nefit of  her  people,  it  was  now  de- 
clared would  be  wielded  for  their  de- 
struction. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Virgi- 
nia, grand,  magnanimous  Old  Virgi- 
nia, called  for  a  National  Conference, 
which  she  hoped  would  restore  sanity 
to  Massachusetts,  and  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  American  people.  The 
Conference  failed,  for  the  northern 
States  were  represented  by  delega- 
tions as  mad  as  Massachusetts  itself, 
and  the  few  sane  men  among  them 
were  powerless  for  good. 

Virginia,  having  made  the  Federal 
Union,  and  given  it  nearly  all  its  pres- 
tige and  grandeur,  of  course  shrank 
from  its  disruption  with  more  regret 
than  any  other  State,  and  the  Confer- 
ence she  called  having  failed,  she  made 
another  and  final  effort  to  save  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  Her  delegation,  with 
an  ex-President  at  its  head,  sought  an 


interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  made 
a  formal  and  solemn  appeal  to  that 
personage.  They  asked  him  to  abandon 
his  party  principles,  to  disown  his  hosti- 
lity to  the  South,  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  pledge  himself  to  accept  it 
as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
to  administer  it  as  did  his  predecessor, 
and  as  did  all  his  predecessors,  and  if 
he  ivould  do  this,  not  only  would  Virgi- 
nia recognize  him  as  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  States,  but  pledge  herself  to 
restore  the  seceding  States  to  the  Federal 
Union  ! 

Generous  and  magnanimous  Virgi- 
nia, who  gave  us  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison,  a  trinity  of  names 
more  glorious  than  can  be  found  else- 
where in  the  world's  history,  who  gave 
to  the  infant  Confederation  the  mighty 
North- West,  conquered  by  her  strong 
arm  alone  from  its  savage  occupants  ; 
who  in  her  broad  and  generous  states- 
manship struck  down  the  bigotry  and 
prejudice  of  New  England,  and  made 
Americans  of  all  (white)  men,  wher- 
ever born  or  bred  ;  noble,  patriotic, 
chivalrous  Virginia,  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  chief  of  Abolitionism,  and  with- 
drew in  despair  of  the  Union  from  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  abandon  his 
"  principles"  of  "  impartial  freedom  ;" 
would  not  disown  his  hostility  to  the 
South  ;  would  not  accept  the  Constitu- 
tion as  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  as  administered  by  his  pre- 
decessors ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
sisted on  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  revolutionizing 
our  entire  political  system,  and  thus, 
instead  of  the  white  Republic  of  Wash- 
ington, to  transform  it  into  a  huge  and 
horrible  mongrelism,  where  whites, 
negroes,    muiattoes,     and      samboes 
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should  enjoy  "impartial  freedom." 
Such,  in  substance,  was  his  reply  to 
the  Virginia  delegation,  and  though 
he  would  not  directly  interfere  in  any 
State,  or  injure  "  slave"  property  any- 
where, his  mission,  and  that  of  his 
party,  was  to  institute  a  policy  that 
some  day,  or  in  some  way,  was  to 
"  abolish  slavery,"  and  secure  "  impar- 
tial freedom"  for  all  men.  Or,  in 
other  words,  he  was  pledged  to  wield 
the  common  Government  for  the  poli- 
tical and  social  destruction  of  the  peo- 
ple south  of  the  Potomac — a  destruc- 
tion so  awful  and  irremediable,  that  in 
comparison  it  were  better  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  them  at  once. 
A  trap  contrived  by  Mr.  Seward  drew 
the  fire  of  the  Confederates  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  and  enabled  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  charge  that  they  had  fired  on  the 
flag^and  brought  on  the  conflict.  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  for  troops  to  force  South 
Carolina  to  submit  to  his  agents,  sent 
from  Massachusetts  to  rule  over  her, 
and  this  attempt  to  coerce  sovereign 
States,  forced  Virginia  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  her  sister  States.  At 
first  Mr.  Lincoln  affected  a  certain  mo- 
deration, and  while,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Virginia  delegation,  he  utterly 
refused  to  abandon  his  "  principles"  of 
"impartial  freedom"  within  Federal 
jurisdiction,  he  pretended  to  respect 
"  slavery"  within  the  States,  and  dis- 
owned the  acts  of  some  of  his  subor- 
dinates who  had  declared  it  abolished. 
Finally  he  threw  off  the  mask  altoge- 
ther, declared  society  overthrown  in 
the  "  rebel"  States,  and  his  armies,  ci- 
vil service,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  his 


"  Government,"  rest  on  the  principle 
of  "impartial  freedom"  and  everywhere 
within  his  jurisdiction,  the  (white)  Fe- 
deral Union  of  Washington  is  over- 
thrown, revolutionized,  suspended,  and 
instead  we  have  a  "  nation"  on  the 
mongrel  basis. 

What  a  wonder  for  all  coming  ge- 
nerations to  contemplate,  to  be  sure, 
a  great  people  fighting  for  three  years, 
sacrificing  half  a  million  of  lives,  and 
consenting  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Federal  Union,  to  secure  the  immea- 
surable good  of  "  impartial  freedom," 
or  amalgamation  with  negroes  1 

Summing  up  the  foregoing,  it  is  cer- 
tain, 1st.  That  the  anti-"  slavery"  par- 
ty, led  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reversing  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  revolutionizing  our 
political  system,  to  transform  the 
(white)  Republic  of  Washington  into 
a  mongrel  concern  of  whites,  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  sambos  ! 

2d.  It  is  certain  that,  when  the  States 
south  of  the  Potomac  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  revolution,  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  war  on  them,  and  if  he  can 
11  crush  the  rebels,"  that  is,  can  exter- 
minate the  fighting  population  of  the 
South,  the  revolution  will  be  complete, 
and  instead  of  a  Federal  Union  of 
white  men,  we  sliall  become  a  "nation" 
of  mongrels,  the  most  degrading  and 
contemptible  the  world  ever  saw. 

3d.  Finally  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
fighting  not  to  free  the  negro,  but  to 
degrade  and  destroy  ourselves  by  am- 
algamation with  the  lowest  of  all  the 
human  races. 
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,  During  the  reign  of  terror  in  France, 
one  night,  Danton,  the  terrible  Dan- 
ton,  occupied  the  tribunal.  He  was 
boasting  of  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered the  state,  and  was  eulogising 
V  reason,  justice,  and  humanity,"  when 
from  an  obscure  part  of  the  dimly 
lighted  hall  a  strong,  hollow  voice 
slowly  pronounced  the  word,  Septem- 
ber 1 

That  terrible  word  September  caused 
every  one  in  the  hall  to  shudder,  and 
even  for  a  moment  staggered  and  si- 
lenced the  imperturbable,  the  lying  ty- 
rant, Danton.  For  while  he  was 
trampling  upon  liberty,  and  murder- 
ing France,  he  perpetually  harped 
about  "  liberty,  justice,  and  equality." 

Even  the  death-warrants  of  the 
thousands  of  eminent  men  and  women 
who  were  arrested  and  condemned 
without  law,  were  dated — "At  the  Ab- 
bey, year  ith  of  Liberty,  and  1st  of  Equa- 
lity." 

This  was  in  1792.  It  was  the  Sep- 
tember  of  that  year  which  was  alluded 
to  by  the  strong  slow  voice  in  the  Tri- 
bunal Hall.  On  the  2d  and  3d  days  of 
that  September,  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  innocent  men  and  women 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  these 
friends  of  liberty,  justice  and  equality  ! 

No  wonder  that  Danton  turned  pale 
and  trembled  at  the  word  '  September! 
That  was  just  seventy  years  ago,  the 
2d  and  3d  days  of  last  September. 

Is  it  possible  that  those  horrid  events 
were  no  further  off  than  that  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  so  near  our  time  human 
delusion  went  so  far,  and  the  liberties 


of  a  nation  fell  so  suddenly  and  so 
low  ? 

Who  will  credit  it '(  But  history  at- 
tests it,  that  such  leaders  of  these  bar- 
barities as  Marratt,  Danton  and  Ro- 
bespierre gained  all  their  power  with 
the  people  to  do  these  lawless  deeds 
of  blood  by  calling  themselves  the 
friends  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality. 

Good  God  !  could  such  things  be 
done  in  an  enlightened  nation  like 
France  only  70  years  ago? 

And  why  is  it  that  the  memories  of 
these  events  start  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  us  now  ? 

Why  are  we  forced  to  recall  those 
deeds  of  blood  and  crime  against  lib- 
erty ?  Why  does  that  horrible  word 
September  ring  perpetually  in  our  me- 
mories, like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night  ? 

One  year  before  that  dreadful  Sep- 
tember, there  was  not  a  man  in  all 
France  who  imagined  the  horrors  that 
were  coming. 

The  usurpation  began  small  ;  was 
humble,  talked  charmingly  of  liberty f 
justice,  and  equality. 

Sweet  words  1  And  the  people  lis- 
tened to  them,  and  mobbed  those  who 
would  not  listen  to  them,  all  the  time 
throwing  down  their  liberties  faster 
than  the  tyrants  could  pick  them  up, 
until  suddenly,  at  last,  in  those  two 
days  of  September,  the  throat  of  France 
was  cut ! 

"  Oh,  liberty  !"  exclaimed  Mad.  Ro- 
land, as  she  bared  her  beautiful  neck 
to  the  axe,  "  what  crimes  are  done  in 
thy  name  !" 

Now  who  can  help  drawing  paral- 
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lels  between  the  days  of  the  reign  of 
terror  in  France,  and  these  sad  days 
of  our  own  country  ? 

If  our  deeds  are  less  startling,  they 
are  not  less  violative  of  the  sacred 
principles  of  liberty  regulated  by  law. 
In  the  reism  of  terror  the  horror  was 

o 

greater,  but  the  principle  here  violated 
is  the  same. 

1st.  In  the  French  reign  of  terror 
citizens  were  arrested  and  plunged  in- 
to the  Bastile  without  the  forms  of  law, 
at  the  will  or  caprice  of  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  miscalled  "  Con- 
stitutional Government." 

The  just  and  pure-minded  Abbe  Ei- 
card,  testified,  that  after  his  arrest  he 
was  taken  before  the  committee,  and 
he  overheard  a  member  ask  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  "  What  motive  shall  we 
assign  for  his  arrest?"  "It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  state,"  replied  the  presi- 
dent, "  that  there  were  meetings  of  priests 
at  his  house"  None  will  now  say  that 
we  do  not  now  fully  match  the  reign 
of  terror  in  illegal  arrests.  But  there 
are  two  points  in  which  the  French 
usurpation  was  less  culpable  than 
ours.  One  is  that  although  they  ar- 
rested citizens  illegally,  they  had  the 
self-respect  to  give  the  public  imme- 
diately thereafter  a  list  of  charges, 
real  or  fabricated,  which  were  the 
grounds  of  their  action.  And  again, 
the  victims  of  the  French  reign  of  ter- 
ror had  at  least  the  form  of  a  trial, 
and  were  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  usurpers,  and  allowed  the  privil- 
ege of  defending  themselves.  Where- 
as we,  not  only  arrest  without  law, 
but  we  refuse  to  let  even  our  victims 
know  why  they  are  arrested,  and  their 
case  is  decided,  and  they  let  out  or  de- 
tained in  prison,  without  being  con- 
fronted with   their   inquisitors,  or   al- 


lowed the  form  of  a  trial.  Hundreds 
of  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens  have 
been  dragged  from  their  families  into 
military  prisons,  put  in  and  let  out 
again  without  ever  being  allowed  to 
know  of  what  they  are  accused. 

0,  when  these  unlawful  deeds  be- 
come matters  -of  history,  such  a  popu- 
lar execration  will  fall  upon  us  as  ne- 
ver descended  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
French  reign  of  terror  !  For,  if  we 
have  not  shed  blood,  our  assaults  upon 
the  sacred  principles  of  liberty  have 
covered  a  larger  field.  The  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  terrorists  was 
bloody  but  narrow.  Ours  is  wide, 
covering  and  crushing  every  princi- 
ple of  freedom  that  has  rendered  our 
institutions  objects  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. 

2d.  We  are  repeating  the  lessons  of 
the  French  Revolution,  in  the  infatua- 
tion and  fanaticism  with  which  the 
crowd  has  seemingly  welcomed  the 
downfall  of  their  own  liberty. 

So  drunk  were  the  people  of  Paris 
with  the  draughts  of  blood,  that  when 
any  of  the  victims  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  acquitted  by  the  judges,  they 
were  fallen  upon  and  inhumanly  mur- 
dered by  the  populace  in  the  streets, 
as  they  came  out  from  their  dungeons. 
These  things  are  horrible  to  think 
upon  as  we  look  back  upon  them  over 
the  distance  of  70  years. 

But  we  witness  the  same  distortion 
of  humanity  in  the  insane  malice  with 
which  thousands  in  our  midst  have 
sought  to  get  their  neighbors  and 
friends  arrested,  and  dragged  off  to 
bastiles  without  law  or  justice. 

What  madness  !  What  crime  I 
Whenever  the  people  permit  the  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  even  one  man, 
though  he  were  only  a  beggar,  the  sa- 
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cred  principle  that  guards  the  rights 
of  all  is  stricken  down. 

See  that  mad  river  of  blood  that 
swept  over  France  !  It  was  all  start- 
ed by  the  people  themselves,  who  al- 
lowed the  usurpers  to  take  the  first 
step  in  illegal  arrests  !  Even  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  French  terrors  the 
usurpers  tried  to  make  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, which  would  be  some  relief  if 
practiced  by  us  at  the  present  time. 

When  M.  De  St.  Meard  stood  before 
the  bloody  committee  of  inspection,  he 
boldly  declared:  "lain  a  downright  roy- 
alist" There  arose  a  general  murmur, 
which  was  checked  by  the  judge,  who 
said  :  "  It  is  not  to  judge  opinions  that 
we  are  here  ;  it  is  to  judge  and  decide 
upon  their  results." 

3d.  Another  parallel  we  are  making 
to  the  astonishing  delusions  of  the 
French  Revolution,  is  the  tameness 
and  indifference  with  which  we  seem 
to  regard  violations  <5f  popular  rights 
and  the  public  laws.  The  generations 
of  future  times  will  not  believe  that 
all  the  execrable  crimes  of  the  French 
Revolution  could  take  place  among  a 
civilized  people,  under  their  eyes,  and 
by  the  consent  of  the  depositories  of 
the  laws,  in  a  city  peopled  by  800,000 
inhabitants,  who  remained  motionless 
and  frozen  with  horror  at  the  sight  of 
a  band  of  wretches  hired  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime. 

The  number  of  assassins  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  hnndred,  in  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  thousand.  The  people 
of  Paris  could  at  any  moment  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  lawless  arrests  which 
were  dragging  thousands  of  innocent 
citizens  to  dungeons  and  to  death,  if 
they  had  not  been  stupefied  at  the  au- 
dacity of  the  crimes  they  witnessed. 

Have  we  seen  nothing  like  it  lately? 


Have  we  not  witnessed  arrests  with- 
out law,  and  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty,  on  which  our 
very  nation's  existence  depends  ;  and 
stood  paralyzed  and  silent  at  what  has 
passed  before  our  eyes  ? 

But  we  shall  not  always  stand  pa- 
ralyzed. We  shall  awake  at  last  and 
demand  a  strict  account  for  every 
right  that  has  been  invaded,  and  for 
every  law  that  has  been  broken. 

There  is  a  "  September"  for  us  to  re- 
fer to  hereafter  ! 

But  it  will  be  answered  by  those 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  apologise  for 
crimes  against  the  laws,  that  we  arc 
dealing  with  rebellion.  If  that  be  so, 
there  is  the  greater  need  that  we  scru- 
pulously adhere  to  every  part  of  the 
Constitution  ourselves,  and  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  eternal  inviolability  and 
sacredness  of  the  laws. 

With  what  face  do  we  deal  with  re- 
bellion against  our  Constitution  and 
laws  if  we  disregard  them  ourselves  ? 

We  say  silence!  to  that  brawler  who 
proclaims  that  necessity  requires  us  to 
break  our  own  laws  and  Constitution. 

If  we  confess  that  our  Constitution 
and  laws  are  not  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency which  justice  and  freedom  de- 
mand, then  we  more  than  half  admit 
the  wisdom  of  the  rebellion,  and  set 
ourselves  adrift  upon  an  unfathomable 
ocean  of  storms  and  whirlpools,  out 
of  which  the  Ship  of  State  can  never 
come  in  safety. 

What  lying  madness  to  say  that  our 
Constitution  and  laws  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  our  day  ! — to  admit  that  they 
are  not  great  and  glorious,  and  equal 
to  any  and  every  demand. 

"  Necessity,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull,  in 
the  Senate  last  year,  "  is  the  tyrant's 
plea." 
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Ask  the  thundering  Danton,  ask  the 
subtle  Robespierre,  ask  the  bloody 
Marrat,  ask  all  the  tyrants  of  the 
French  reign  of  terror,  if  necessity  was 
not  the  only  plea  they  made  for  the 
suspension  of  the  laws  and  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  ! 

Ask  the  twelve  thousand  innocent 
men  who  were  butchered  on  the  2d  of 
September,  if  it  was  not  necessity  which 
did  the  deed  ! 

Ask  all  history,  from  the  burning  of 
Rome,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  and  the  enslavement  of  Sicily. 
Ask  St.  Bartholemew,  ask  the  dun- 
geons of  the  inquisition,  ask  hell  it- 
self !  and  see  ,  what  answer  you  get 


about  necessity!  0,  the  devil  made 
that  word  to  cheat  the  people  out  of 
their  liberty  ! 

We  entreat  our  countrymen  to  re- 
member the  bloody  days  of  "  Septem- 
ber"— remember  all  the  murders  and 
agonies  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — re- 
member that  all  these  deeds  of  tyran- 
ny began  in  a  few  illegal  arrests, 
which  the  people  permitted  because 
they  were  told  it  was  "necessary!" 
And  remember  all  these  horrors  were 
enacted  only  seventy  years  ago  in  the 
most  civilized  nation  in  the  world  ! 

Remember  Robespierre  I  Remember 
"  September  1" 
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EXEUNT  ADMINISTRATION. 


Thank  God !  at  length  the  bloody  farce  is  o'er, 
The  shoddy  puppets  strut  in  state  no  more ; 
At  last,  without  a  plaudit,  quit  the  stage, 
The  whole  vile  pack  amid  the  people's  rage. 
Chase  and  Abe  Lincoln,  faltering,  head  the  band, 
Stanton  leads  Seward  by  the  filial  hand  ; 
Van  Buren  and  Jim  Brady  take  to  flight, 
Drop  the  black  poppy — re-assume  the  white  ; 
Poor  Forney  grasps  no  more  the  subtle  pen, 
To  show  Old  Abe  how  four  and  four  make  ten, 
Or  to  subtract  six  dozen  from  a  score — 
His  talents  sleep  where  Arnold's  slept  before. 
Poor  Greeley,  with  his  shuffling  pace,  attends 
The  mournful  exit  of  his  hapless  friends  ; 
And  Raymond,  with  his  occupation  gone, 
Sits  with  Park  Godwin  by  the  way,  forlorn. 
Rest  their  vile  shades !  may  dark  oblivion  hide 
The  knaves  who  built  on  human  woe  their  pride ! 
Or,  if  surviving  in  historic  page, 
Their  mem'ry  must  endure  from  age  to  age, 
With  just  posterity  be  this  their  fate — 
To  meet  contempt — too  impotent  for  hate  I 
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Workingmen-,  mechanics,  laborers  ; 
men  of  the  plow,  the  loom,  and  the  an- 
vil ;  men  of  active  brain,  arid  muscle 
and  sinew;  you,  the  great  wealth  crea- 
tors, the  great  debt  payers  of  the  na- 
tion ;  you  who  carry  upon  your  broad 
shoulders  all  that  makes  a  country  glo- 
rious, noble,  illustrious,  to  you  we 
would  now  appeal  in  this  sad  hour  of 
our  national  agony.  Men  of  toil,  you 
control  the  destinies  of  your  country  ; 
3rou  compose  the  great  millions  who 
wield  the  irresistable  power  of  the  bal- 
lot-box. You  are  the  huge  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  people  who  move  the 
machinery  of  trade  and  commerce. 
To  you  alone,  the  five  per  cent,  who 
hold  one-half  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try look  for  such  employment  of  that 
capital  as  will  enable  them  to  live  an 
idle  life  through  your  labors.  They 
lend,  and  you  pay  them  interest;  your 
sagacity  and  perseverance,  and  never- 
ceasing  toil,  have  turned  dreary  de- 
serts into  splendid  cities,  and  the  hum 
of  industry  which  four  years  ago  was 
rolling  over  the  broad  bosom  of  our  - 
then  happy  and  prosperous  domain, 
from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  of  your  creating;  and 
to  you,  the  great  working  classes,  the 
agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  the 
capital-creating  portion  of  this  once 
thriving  nation,  belongs  the  glory  of 
making  the  reputation  it  enjoyed. 

But  alas  1  what  a  change  is  now 
seen.  We  are  wading  knee-deep  in 
blood,  surrounded  with  the  most  horri- 
ble scenes   of  civil  war  ;  a  war   more 


atrocious,  more  fiendish,  cruel,  barba- 
rous, than  was  ever  witnessed  in  any 
country  claiming  to  belong  tc  civiliza- 
tion. Deeds  are  committed  by  north- 
ern men,  educated  in  homes  of  refine- 
ment, which,  when  history  enters  her 
record  of  these  acts — a  record  which 
will  live  as  long  as  humanity  exists, 
the  great  world  will  stand  aghast  at 
the  picture,  and  moralists  will  ask  if 
religion,  charity,  common  morality  and 
the  Bible,  are  all  a  myth. 

But  the  evil  of  war,  and  that  most 
cursed  of  all  wars,  a  civil  war,  is  here. 
The  hands  of  the  people  are  deeply 
dyed  in  the  blood  of  each  other,  and 
added  to  the  physical  and  mental  hor- 
rors of  so  terrible  a  visitation,  we  are 
being  pecuniarily  ruined,  as  a  nation. 

Men  of  toil,  do  you  understand  what 
the  pecuniary  ruin  of  a  nation  is  ?  It 
is  that  change  which  takes  the  little 
all,  the  savings  of  the  poorer  classes, 
from  their  pockets,  and  transfers  it  in- 
to the  pockets  of  the  rich.  It  is  the 
depletion  of  the  last  surplus  dollar 
from  the  limited  store  of  the  great 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  masses,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  same  into  the  al- 
ready plethoric  pockets  of  the  small 
five  per  cent,  of  the  nation.  It  is  the 
abstraction  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
working  classes,  nay,  the  abstraction 
of  the  actual  necessities  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
producers,  that  they  may  riot  and  lux- 
uriate out  of  the  results  of  the  toil  of 
the  poor  man,  who  earns  his  bread  ac- 
cording to  God's  law,  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow. 
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Debt  is  a  curse.  To  a  man  with  nei- 
ther wife  nor  little  ones  it  is  a  curse  ; 
but  to  him  who  has  a  family  to  pro- 
vide for  and  educate,  it  is  a  terrible 
curse.  Individual  debt  we  all  know 
the  fearful  consequences  of;  and  a  na- 
tional debt  is  individual  debt  in  the 
concrete.  Debt  is  only  discharged  by 
labor.  It  is  never  expunged  by  the 
exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another; 
it  must  be  paid  by  the  actual  creation 
of  something  which  is  the  value  of  the1 
expressed  claim.  No  man  deliberate- 
ly runs  in  debt  if  he  has  the  means  of 
paying,  and  should  a  gold  mine  lie  be- 
neath the  lot  upon  which  his  house 
stands,  that  gold,  though  well  termed 
resources,  must  be  worked  and  devel- 
oped by  toil  and  labor,  in  order  to  pay 
his  debt.  This  country  may  cover 
one  vast  aggregation  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper  mines,  the  fertility  of  its 
fields  may  be  exhaustless,  its  coal  beds 
extensive  enough  to  furnish  the  world 
with  fuel  for  ages,  iron  and  lead  may 
be  as  plenty  as  coal;  but  "resources" 
as  all  these  are,  they  are  as  worthless 
as  stones  without  labor  to  develop 
them. 

A  nation  in  debt  looks  to  the  man 
of  toil  for  relief.  It  depends  upon  its 
labor  system  as  the  creative  power  to 
raise  it  from  commercial  adversity  to 
prosperity.  The  moneyed  man  looks 
to  labor  to  take  his  cash,  and  exchange 
it  for  real  capital  with  which  to  work, 
and -return  a  per  centum  as  use  ;  and 
this  moneyed  man  takes  good  care  to 
grind  out  of  the  sons  of  toil  all  the 
profits  they  make  from  the  use  of  his 
money,  as  interest  for  that  use.  The 
capitalist  instinctively  knows  that 
where  two  men  are  consuming,  and 
only  one  producing,  the  non-producer, 
with   habits   of  expensive   indolence, 


must  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits 
of  his  brother's  toil,  and  by  the  aid  of 
legislation  the  capitalist  contrives  to 
do  it,  and  thus  the  world  rolls  on, 
showing  that  the  result  of  the  conflict 
between  capital  and  labor  is  the  gra- 
dual absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  as  fast  as  it  is  created  by  la- 
bor, into  the  hands  of  the  few,  who 
never  produce  anything,  leaving  the 
great  masses,  who  have  made  the 
wealth,  to  struggle  along  with  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  thousands 
without  even  those. 

Workingmen  !  the  result  of  this  hor- 
rid war  now  desolating  the  South,  is 
to  place  upon  your  broad  shoulders  a 
debt  of  $4000,000,000,  and  add,  also, 
for  all  time,  a  government  expendi- 
ture which  will  take  every  dollar  from 
you  over  a  bare  sustenance,  and  shac- 
kle you  and  your  children  in  chains 
which  will  make  life  almost  a  burden. 
The  working  classes  of  Europe,  more 
especially  of  England,  are  ignorant, 
stolid,  and  brutal.  Refinement,  which 
they  are  capable  of,  has  never  been 
cultivated,  for  even1  education  of  the 
most  limited  character,  England,  by 
her  enormous  taxes,  deprives  them  of 
the  means  of  obtaining,  and  the  hu- 
man beings  seen  in  her  huge  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  particularly  in  her 
mines  and  collieries,  are  debased  to 
the  level  of  the  brutes.  An  American 
working  man  would  shudder  at  the 
sight  of  them,  and  his  heart  would 
sicken  could  he  realize  their  inner  life. 
All  morality  has  died  out ;  men  and 
women,  and  children,  live  together  like 
herds  of  animals.  No  regard  is  paid 
to  the  common  decencies  of  age  or  sex, 
and  the  idea  of  a  soul,  or  sin,  or  a  fu- 
ture state,  never  enters  their  darkened 
minds. 
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What  has  bo  debased  the  foreign 
working  population  ?  Debt,  the  result 
of  supporting  a  lazy,  indolent,  aristo- 
cracy and  nobility,  who  carry  the  great 
debt  of  Europe.  Debt  is  a  blight,  a 
mildew,  a  rust,  which  corrupts  and  eats 
up  the  people  it  fastens  upon.  Eng- 
land's $4,000,000,000,  workingmen  of 
America,  is  less  a  burden  to  England's 
poor,  than  our  $4,000,000,000  will  be 
to  us,  for  it  draws  upon  labor  only  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
while  our  debt  will  draw  5  per  cent. 
Do  you  desire  to  fall  to  the  level  of 
the  foreign  pauper  population,  you 
men  of  honest  toil  ?  Americans,  whose 
strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  have 
made  this  country  what  it  was,  whose 
energies  have  stamped  you  nature's 
noblemen,  do  you  intend  this  war  shall 
be  the  means  of  debasing  you  to  the 
level  of  brutes?  If  you  do  not,  stop 
this  debt,  by  stopping  the  acts  of  the 
infernal  party  now  waging  the  war 
which  creates  it.  This  debt  of  $4,000,- 
000,000  never  can  be  paid.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  will  become  a  permanent  load 
upon  the  backs  of  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers. Thurlow  Weed,  one  of  the 
leading  Republicans,  said  to  Senator 
Morgan,  six  months  ago,  "We  shall, 
when  this  war  terminates,  find  that  it 
has  cost  us  at  least  $4,000,000,000, 
three-fourths  of  which  amount  will  re- 
main as  a  National  Debt.  Six  months 
has  not  opened  up  to  northern  arms 
the  road  to  subjugation  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to-day  the  South  have  proved 
themselves  as  able  to  defend  their 
strong-holds  as  they  were  the  first  hour 
the  war  opened,  and  $4,000,000,000 
will  not,  when  all  is  over,  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  this  brutal  war. 

In  God's  name,  tell  us,  you  men  of 
toil,  how  we  are  to  stagger  under  all 


this  burden  ?  To  you,  the  bone  and 
sinew,  the  war  party  look  for  resources. 
Their  statesmen — heaven  save  the 
mark — their  orators,  and  their  jour- 
nals, talk  about  "  our  resources." 
Most  eloquently  they  tell  us  that 
11  a  national  debt  is  a  national  bless- 
ing," that  it  consolidates  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  strengthens  the  Go- 
vernment. So  it  does.  It  consoli- 
dates the  people  into  a  solid  body  of 
shackled  slaves  to  the  capitalist  ;  it 
"strengthens  the  Government,"  by 
supporting  a  small  class  of  men,  bloat- 
ed capitalists  who  carry  the  Govern- 
ment loan,  and  who,  through  the  aid 
of  this  huge  aggregate  of  wealth,  so 
rule  legislative  bodies,  State  and  Fe- 
deral, that  they,  the  creditors,  become 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Government 
itself. 

We  hear  a  vast  deal  said  about  our 
"  resources."  What  are  they  ?  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  talk  by  the  hour 
of  the  ability  of  our  resource*  to  carry 
a  debt  of  twice  $4,000,000,000.  While 
labor  is  being  called  into  the  field,  and 
slaughtered  by  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  sent  home  mutilated  and 
diseased,  rendered  unfit  for  physical 
efforts  for  the  balance  of  their  days, 
while  the  six  millions  of  working  men 
of  the  North  are  being  depleted  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  million  per  year,  for  the 
slaughtering  purposes  of  the  war  par- 
ty* we  yet  hear  the  continued  talk  of 
our  "  inexhaustable  resources,"  and 
our  ability  after  the  war  to  get  out  of 
debt.  What,  we  repeat,  are  our  re- 
sources ?  the  minerals  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth?  the untilled fields  ?  Will 
the  earth  yield  its  treasures  without 
human  labor  ?  and  does  not  war  ex- 
haust a  country  of  the  most  precious 
of  all  its  wealth,  human  life  and  health? 
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You  man  of  the  hard  hand  and^reek- 
ing  brow,  whose  efforts  to  get  your 
daily  bread  God  smiles  upon,  for  you 
get  it  honestly  and  in  accordance  with 
His  laws,  to  you  this  great  war  prob- 
lem and  its  results  are  of  deep  impor- 
tance. You  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  the  ability  to  perform  it.  You  see 
the  cost  of  living  enhanced  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  ;  you  see  the  paper  dol- 
lar which  you  take  for  your  labor,  will 
to-day  give  you  but  sixty  cents  in  food 
and  raiment ;  you  see  your  children 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation, in  consequence  of  the  increased 
expenses  of  life.  You  know  the  de- 
gradation which  must  befall  the  work- 
ing classes,  under  a  political  system 
which  fosters  and  supports  a  perma- 
nent national  debt.  Europe  presents 
you  the  results  of  a  huge  debt.  It  is  a 
fixed  moneyed  class,  and  the  debase- 
ment of  the  masses  as  a  consequence. 
Your  taxes  will  reach  twenty  dollars 
per  year,  for  each  member  of  your  fa- 
mily, a  costlier  tax  than  any  Govern- 
ment upon  earth  inflicts  upon  its  peo- 
ple, and  beside  this,  the  very  working 
of  this  tax  will  make  the  rich  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer  for  all  time.  The 
national  debt  of  $4,000,000,000  can 
never  be  paid,  and  to  pay  the  interest 
on  that  debt,  and  support  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  most  economical  peace 
basis,  after  the  war  is  over,  will  claim 
from  the  surplus  productions  of  the 
country  four  hundred  million  dollars 
per  year.  We  do  not  create,  we  ne- 
ver have  created  that  sum  per  year, 
over  the  amount  demanded  for  actual 
consumption. 

In  the  eighty  years  of  our  national 
existence,  up  to  1863,  we  were  favor- 
ed beyond  all  other  nations  in  com- 
mercial progress,  and  the  sum  total  of 


our  productions,  real  estate,  personal 
estate,  and  all  other  property,  footed 
up  sixteen  thousand  million  dollars. 
Eng-land  is  worth  forty-five  thousand 
million  of  dollars,  the  result  of  her  en- 
tire national  existence  since  the  year 
1086,  when  her   population   was   one 

million. 

We   have    accumulated    in   eighty 

years  sixteen  thousand  million  dollars, 
and  the  results  are  astonishing  ;  yet, 
to-day,  with  five  thousand  million  dol- 
lars lost  to  us  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  South  with  her  share,  so-called 
statesmen  are  brazen  enough  to  tell 
the  country  that  we  can  support  the 
interest  on  the  great  debt,  and  pay  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  be- 
side ;  an  aggregate  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, after  peace,  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year. 

If,  with  a  united  country,  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  with  almost  uninter- 
rupted commercial  relations  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  complete  commer- 
cial harmony  at  home,  we  in  eighty 
years  accumulated  only  sixteen  thou- 
sand million  dollars  of  property,  pay- 
ing Government  expenses  averaging 
less  than  fifty  million  dollars  per  year, 
how  are  we  in  the  next  eighty  years 
to  create  capital  enough  to  pay  the 
sum  of  thirty-two  thousand  million 
dollars,  the  total  cost  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  that  time,  with  ten  of  the 
thirty-three  States  prostrated  and  com- 
mercially ruined,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try staggering  under  the  dead  weight 
of  a  huge  debt*  which  paralyzes  a  na- 
tion as  it  does  an  individual  ? 

It  cannot  be  done.  We  cannot  sup- 
port this  debt.  We  cannot  even  pay 
the  interest  upon  it,  and  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment machinery  in  working  order. 
We  are  bankrupt  as   a  people,  bank- 
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rupt  as  a  nation,  notwithstanding  onr 
apparent    prosperity.     You,    men   of 
toil,  the   country   calls   upon   you  to 
march  to  the  ballot-box  and  right  her 
wrongs.     You,  the  great  millions,  are 
to  decide  whether  future  years'   shall 
gee  a  consolidated  despotism,  or  libe- 
ral, Democratic  republicanism,  as  the 
governing  spirit  of  the  people.  Chase, 
the   moneyed   autocrat,    is  spreading 
his  snares  to  entrap  you.     His  scheme 
of  three   hundred  banks,  with  an  irre- 
deemable paper  money  issue,  is   now 
being  extended  over  the  country.  Mo- 
ney is  to   be   made   plenty,  and   such 
money !  paper,    paper,    paper,    which 
will  be  pushed  out  to   the  extent  of 
millions  more  than  the  movements  of 
property   will   ever   require,  because 
the  five  per  cent.,  the  small  class  of 
moneyed  capitalists,  demand  it.  Mark 
you,    men    of    toil,  .wealth   creators; 
every  single  dollar  of  the  paper  trash 
which  circulates,  is  a  mortgage  upon 
your  bodies  and  souls,  for  debt  is  soul- 
harrowing.      Every   dollar   of   paper 
promises  to  pay,  irredeemable  as  they 
are,  will  fasten  like  a  leech  upon  your 
limbs,  and  the  limbs  of  your  children, 
for  its  quota  of  blood  it  must  have. 
Banks  arc  curses  ;  they  are  debt-ma- 
nufacturing    institutions,     and     the 
agents  which  the  rich  few  use  to  turn 
the  results  of  the  hard  toil  of  the  many 
into    their    pockets.     This    atrocious 
war,  fostered  and  kept  alive  by  men 
who  desire  to   ride   upon  your  shoul- 
ders, is  the  foul  parent  of  this  fouler 
spawn,  paper  money,  and  the  interest 
these  paper  dollars  earn  is  the  sweat 
of  your  overtasked  bodies.     Do   you 
know,  honest  workingman,  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tax,  or  the  in- 
terest of  5  per  cent,  on  any  debt,  whe- 
ther national,  or  a  loan  from  a  bank, 


or  individual  ?  Do  you  know  that  the 
profits  earned  by  one  thousand  bor- 
rowers of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
through  the  use  of  that  money,  cannot 
be  made  in  the  aggregate  to  reach  the 
sum  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
borrowed  ?  It  is  tried  yearly,  and  al- 
ways fails  ;  it  rarely  pays  two  per 
cent.  Yet  thousands  of  mistaken  bor- 
rowers agree  to  pay  five,  six,  or  seven 
per  cent,  for  moneyj  Bank  capital  is 
constantly  borrowed  by  men  who  pay 
seven  per  cent,  for  it,  realizing  only  a 
quarter  what  they  have  paid,  and  part 
with  a  portion  of  their  hard-earned 
savings  through  daily  labor,  to  make 
the  debt  to  the  bank  good.  The  most 
prosperous  State  in  the  Union  is  Mas- 
sachusetts, yet  in  ten  years  the  in- 
crease upon  her  wealth  was  only  two 
per  cent,  per  year,  while  during  the 
whole  period  she  had  her  banking  ca- 
pital loaned  out  at  six  per  cent,  per 
year.  Labor  alone  pays  interest. 
How  can  it  pay  six  per  cent,  per  year, 
when  it  creates,  over  and  above  its  re- 
quired amount- for  consumption,  only 
two  per  cent.?  Banks  are,  indeed, 
snares  wThich  ruin  thousands  among 
the  producing  classes,  and  this  ruin, 
be  it  known  to  you,  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  non-producer,  who  alone  creates 
banks. 

Men  of  toil,  you  control  the  desti- 
nies of  this  country.  You  of  the 
plow  and  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  can 
make  and  unmake  administrations.  In 
the  name  of  posterity,  in  behalf  of  your 
children,  in  behalf  of  the  millions  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  stay  the  foul 
work  of  the  corrupt  party  in  power, 
by  striking  through  the  ballot-box, 
and  sweeping,  as  with  a  huge  wave, 
every  vestige  of  that  party  out  of  ex- 
istence.    Workingmen,  you  alone  can 
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save  the  country,  for  you  are  strong 
and  mighty  in  numbers.  It  is  for  you 
to  decide  whether  you  will  stagger 
under  an  increase  of  burden,  which 
the  perpetuation  of  the  present  bloody 
dynasty  will  inflict  upon  you,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  arise  in  your  majesty 
and  crush  the  despots  out  of  political 
existence.  Rapidly  are  the  old  Con- 
stitutional land-marks  being  wiped 
out,  rapidly  are  State  rights  and  indi- 
vidual rights  being  abrogated,  rapidly 
is  one  absolute  power  at  Washington 
being  created.  The  disciples  of  the 
sword  and  the  greenbacks  are  mighty, 
they  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  despica- 
ble aristocracy,  which  is  striving  to 
force  you  to  the  level  of  the  paupers 
of  the  old  world.  You  are  taxed  now 
beyond  endurance,  but  you  are  to  be 
taxed  still  heavier  if  the  war  rolls  on. 
You  are  robbed  by  your  rulers,  who 
have  forced  upon  you  a  worthless  cur" 
rency,  but  the  paper  dollar,  instead  of 
being  worth  only  sixty  cents,  will,  if 
the  present  Administration  is  continu- 
ed, sink  to  six  cents,  as  did  the  Conti- 
nental money  of  1780.  You  are  to 
compete  with  negro  labor,  for  the  Afri- 
can has  been  openly  declared  your 
equal,  and  by  some  of  the  dastardly 
crew  who  lead  in  the  bloody  work  now 
putting  humanity  to  shame,  your  supe- 
riors. Your  children  will  be  made  to 
go  hungry,  that  black  paupers,  too 
lazy  to  work,  shall  be  amply  fed;  tax- 
ation of  the  most  galling  character 
shall  be  fastened  upon  you,  that  "freed- 
men"  may  be  supported  and  educated. 


White  men,  earnest  men,  toiling  men, 
laboring  as  you  have  to  make  this 
country  one  of  the  most  glorious  on 
earth,  you  are  to  be  kicked  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  animalized  negro. 
Workingmen,  will  you  submit  to  it  ? 
Your  States  are  loaded  with  a  debt 
you  as  yet  little  know  the  figures  of. 
Your  towns  and  counties  are  rolling 
up  fearful  aggregates  of  dollars,  spent 
to  buy  "patriots'7  who  go  forth  to 
"protect  the  Government ly  You  are 
robbed  by  "  loyal"  men  in  shoulder- 
straps,  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
army  as  Majors,  Generals,  and  Pay- 
masters. On  every  side,  high  and  low, 
far  and  near,  in  the  military  and  civil 
service,  in  Congress  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, from  members  of  the  Cabinet 
down  to  the  petty  official  who  dogs 
your  steps  for  your  income  tax,  you 
are  victimized.  There  is  one  grand 
conjugation  of  the  verb  "  steal,"  and 
the  result  of  this  conjugation  will 
swell  State  and  national  debt  into  one 
stupendous  sum  total,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  will  strike  the  thinking 
man  of  honest  toil  dumb  with  horror, 
as  he  realizes  his  relation  to  that  debt. 
Workingmen  of  the  North,  will  you 
not  arise  in  your  might  and  crush  out 
the  authors  of  all  these  enormities  ? 
Will  you  not,  through  the  ballot-box, 
strike  for  freedom,  and  a  restoration 
of  Constitutional  Government?  Will 
you  not  declare  for  a  cessation  of  this 
brutal  war  ?  You  will,  or  the  blood  of 
your  sires  of  '76,  has  degenerated  in 
your  veins. 
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What  is  the  opposition  to  the  Lin- 
coln Administration  doing  in  Congress? 
If  those  honorable  gentlemen  could 
hear  their  constituents  talk,  they 
would,  if  they  are  not  lost  to  all  sense 
of  honor,  either  arouse  themselves  to 
some  action  worthy  of  the  fearful  ex- 
igencies of  the  hour,  or  resign  their 
seats  and  come  home,  and  let  other 
men  bo  sent  to  fill  their  places  ;  men 
who  have  the  pluck  and  manhood  to 
aim  some  bold,  defiant  blow  at  the 
Abolition  usurpation  and  revolution 
which  are  destroying  our  country. 
What  a  melancholy  picture  of  vascil- 
lation,  imbecility,  or  cowardice,  does 
the  opposition  in  Congress  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  world  !  As  shown  in 
the  vote  against  Colfax,  its  real 
strength  is  eighty-nine,  or  within  ten 
votes  of  a  majority.  Throwing  out 
the  bayonet-elected  members,  the  op- 
position to  Lincoln  is  in  a  large  ma- 
jority. Even  with  those  wretches  in 
their  seats,  it  is  strong  enough  to 
arouse  the  whole  country  to  a  pitch 
of  determination  which  would  force 
the  Administration  from  its  acts  of  re- 
volution. But  it  has  done  nothing.  If 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  less  than 
nothing.  After  it  threw  eighty-nine 
votes  against  the  Abolition  candidate 
for  Speaker,  it  subsided  into  a  state  of 
vascillating  indifference,  from  which 
it  shows  no  signs  of  awaking.  Where 
were  those  eighty-nine  votes,  when  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  his 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  south- 
ern States  have  a  right  to  return  to 
their  old  place   in   the  Union  ?     Only 


forty-two  votes  were  found  for  this  re- 
solution. Where  were  the  other  forty- 
seven  ?  When  Baldwin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, introduced  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing every  idea  of  negotiation  for  peace, 
only  sixteen  were  found  to  vote  against 
it.  On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr. 
Edgerton,  of  Indiana,  presented  a  re- 
solution condemning  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  and  asserting  "  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its 
own  domestic  institutions,  according 
to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,"  but 
only  sixty-six  voted  against  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  When  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton offered  a  resolution  against  the 
illegal  arrest  and  banishment  of  Val- 
landigham,  declaring  these  to  be  "acts 
of  mere  arbitrary  power,  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,"  only  forty-seven 
voted  for  it.  And,  worse  still,  when 
the  brutal  demagogue,  Schenck,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  embodying  a  mass 
of  nonsense  about  a  "  struggle  for 
free  government,"  and  about  "  loyalty 
and  treason,"  it  was  allowed  to  pass 
unanimously.  Where  were  the  Demo- 
cratic members  all  this  time  ?  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  power  of  the 
Administration  lies  in  the  silence  it 
has  imposed  upon  the  opposition  in  re- 
lation to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government,  which  it  is  trying  to 
overthrow.  The  truth  is,  that  the  op- 
position is  self-stultified  by  admitting 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  war  upon  a  State  under  any 
circumstances.  A  State  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  Federal  Government.   It 
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is  a  sovereign  body,  not  legally  liable 
to  be  coerced  with  arms.  Judge  Ells- 
worth, explaining  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (which  he  helped  to 
frame)  to  the  Convention  of  Connecti- 
cut, says:  "This  Constitution  does 
not  attempt  to  coerce  sovereign  bo- 
dies— .States  in  their  political  capaci- 
ties ;  no  coercion  is  applicable  to  such 
bodies."  Every  Democratic  member 
of  Congress  knows  this.  He  knows 
that  as  States  are  not  subjects,  they  can- 
not be  guilty  of  rebellion.  A  sovereign 
body  may  resume  lent  powers,but  it  can- 
not rebel.  Surely  the  attempt  of  a  State 
to  resume  its  sovereign  powers,  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  is  not  rebellion. 
Those  powers,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Madison,  the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  never  surrendered,  for,  as 
he  says  :  "  a  delegated  is  not  a  surren- 
dered power."  The  same  is  asserted  in 
the  Resolutions  of  '98  :  "  The  States 
being  the  parties  to  the  Constitutional 
compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  capaci- 
ty, it  follows  of  necessity  that  there 
can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  author- 
ity, to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  such 
questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  require  their  interposition." 
These  resolutions  of  '98  have  been  the 
platform  of  the  Democracy,  on  which 
it  has  won  its  proud  triumph,  for  near- 
ly three  quarters  of  a  century.  They 
have  been  looked  upon  by  all  parties 
as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Democrats  in  Congress 
understand  this  matter — they  know 
that  the  war  which  the  Abolitionists 
are  carrying  on  is  a  revolution — is  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  ne- 
cessarily destructive  of  the  govern- 
ment formed  by  our  fathers — more  so 
a  thousand  times  than  secession,  which 
only  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fe- 


deral Government,  leaving  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  whole  and  perfect  in 
every  part  for  all  who  wish  to  enjoy 
it.  The  reason  why  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
together  in  a  solid  column  against  the 
Lincoln  revolution  is,  that  they  are 
themselves,  all  the  time,  standing  on 
untenable  ground.  The  admission  of 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  war  upon  the  States,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  fatal  to  Demo- 
cratic unity  and  coherence.  Thus  the 
opposition  in  Congress  is  demoralized, 
either  by  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  by  cow- 
ardice. Perhaps  the  honorable  gentle- 
men will  shrink  from  the  charge  of 
cowardice,  and  say  that  they  are  gov- 
erned by  policy — that  the  people  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  whole  truth, 
&c.  When  will  they  be  prepared  for 
the  truth,  if  you  are  all  the  time  teach- 
ing them  falsehood  by  your  acts  and 
votes  ?  What  an  excuse  is  this  to 
even  assist  the  bloody  revolutionists 
in  tearing  our  Government  to  pieces, 
because  the  people  are  not  prepared 
for  the  truth  !  What  an  insult  to  the 
people  1  Had  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Congress  spoken  out  as  their 
constituents  feel,  such  a  thunder  would 
have  been  raised  about  the  ears  of  the 
President  as  would  have  made  him  be- 
lieve that  he  was  about  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  people  have  never  believed 
this  war  to  be  right.  Nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  Democratic  masses  know  it  to 
be  wrong  ;  but  they  have'  been  drag- 
ged into  its  support  by  the  cowardice 
or  the  treachery  of  men  who  occupy 
the  position  of  leaders.  When  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  get 
the  pluck  and  manhood  to  lay  the  axe 
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at  the  root  of  the  tree — to  boldly,  de- 
fiantly declare  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  wage  such  a 
war,  and  that,  therefore,  every  man 
who  gives  either  men  or  money  to  it 
commits  a  crime  against  his  country, 
we  shall  see  that  the  people  are  ready 
for  any  action  which  will  stop  this 
bloody  and  brutal  revolution.  If  weak 
or  shallow  men  cry  out,  "  What,  would 
you  let  the  South  go  in  peace  ?"  an- 
swer, "  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let 
them  go  in  peace  than  to  drive  them  out 
in  blood?"  Would  you  violate  the 
Constitution,  batter  down  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Government, 
murder  a  million  of  our  people,  and 
saddle  your  own  shoulders  with  a  debt 
you  can  never  pay,  in  a  vain  effort  to 
force  back  an  unwilling  people  ?  The 
Union  was  created  upon  the  voluntary 
principle.  It  can  never  stand  upon 
any  other.  No  wise  man,  no  friend  of 
freedom  wishes  it  to  stand  upon  any 
other.  There  is  a  necessity,  as  uncon- 
ditional as  that  of  death,  that  this 
Union  must  perish  the  instant  it  ceases 
to  be  a  voluntary  bond  of  fraternal 
States.  To  attempt  to  keep  it  in  ex- 
istence by  the  sword,  is  to  make  war 
upon  the   fundamental   principles   of 


liberty  and  government  established  by 
our  fathers — is  to  sink  the  grand  work 
of  their  hands  in  blood.  That  is  what 
the  Abolitionists  are  doing-,  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress,  in- 
stead of  grappling  this  monstrous  des- 
potism by  the  throat,  and  crying  aloud 
for  the  people  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of 
liberty,  are  beating  the  air  with  the 
coward's  excuse  of  policy.  It  is  true 
that  some  members  have  the  pluck  to 
declare  that  the  party  in  power  is  mur- 
dering the  nation,  but  their  words  are 
emasculated  by  concessions  which  car- 
ry them  half  way  over  to  the  revolu- 
tionists. There  is  no  middle  ground 
here.  The  war  is  the  eternal  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union — is  despotism — is 
death  to  the  great  principle  of  self- 
government  established  by  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  crime  against  liberty 
which  admits  of  no  action  but  that  of 
uncompromising  and  implacable  hos- 
tility to  it.  If  the  present  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  cannot  manfully 
grapple  with  this  liberty-destroying 
monster,  let  those  be  sent  next  time 
who  can.  One  brave,  strong  man 
there,  would  trample  the  gods  of  Afri- 
ca like  bubbles  of  glass  under  his 
feet. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  CHASE  AND  HIS  SHINPLASTERS. 


Chase  and  his  money  a  mutual  friendship  show  ; 
Chase  makes  false  money — false  money  makes  him  so 
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The  engraving  we  publish  in  this 
number  of  The  Old  Guard  is  an  excel- 
lent likeness  of  Dr.  Olds,  who  was 
among  the  early  victims  of  the  b  as  tile 
at  Fort  La  Fayette.  Dr.  Olds'  crime 
was  for  declaring,  in  a  public  speech, 
that,  in  a  dream,  he  saw  this  land  de- 
luged in  blood  in  defense  of  the  ballot- 
box.  For  this  dream,  or  for  publicly 
telling  it,  he  was  seized  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  dragged  seven  hundred 
miles  away  from  his  family  and  home, 
and  plunged  into  solitary  confinement 
in  Fort  La  Fayette — in  a  dark  cell, 
where  he  was  refused  even  the  use  of 
a  Bible.  His  keepers  seem  to  have 
been  instructed  to  show  him  every  in- 
dignity and  abuse  in  their  power.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Olds'  description  of 
the  manner  of  his  arrest : 

"  On  the  12th  of  August  last,  after 
10  o'clock  at  night,  my  house  was 
forcibly  entered  by  three  government 
ruffians,  who,  with  violence  seised  my 
person,  and,  holding  a  revolver  at  my 
head,  demanded  my  surrender. 

"  During  the  time  they  were  making 
their  repeated  and  violent  efforts  to 
burst  open  my  door,  they  gave  me  no 
intimation  that  they  were  government 
officers,  or  that  they  had  any  govern- 
ment authority  for  my  arrest.  They 
came  like  assassins  and  robbers — they 
behaved  like  assassins  and  robbers — 
and  had  I  not  been  informed  by  the 
boastings  of  certain  Republicans  that 
affidavits,  designed  to  cause  my  arrest, 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  War  De- 
partment, I  should  most  undoubtedly 
have  taken  these  government  ruffians 
for  assassins  and  robbers. 

"  When,  after  my  capture,  I  demand- 
ed to  know  by  what  authority  they 
had  thus  rudely  broken  into  my  room, 


and  by  what  authority  they  had  thus 
seized  my  person,  they  very  grurn- 
blingly  informed  me  that  they  were 
acting  under  authority  of  the  War  De- 
partment. I  then  demanded  to  be 
shown  their  warrant.  They  informed 
me  that  I  had  no  right  to  make  any 
such  demand — that  the  order  which 
they  held  was  for  their  protection,  and 
not  for  my  gratification.  They,  how- 
ever, permitted  me  to  see  it. 

"  The  document  was  signed  by  0.  P. 
Wolcott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War; 
was  dated  at  Washington  City,  Aug. 
2d,  1862.  It  was  directed  to  W.  H. 
Scott,  and  commissioned  him  to  ■  take 
with  him  one  assistant,  and  to  proceed 
to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  arrest  Edson 
B.  Olds,  and  to  convey  him  to  New 
York  and  deliver  him  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  Fort  Lafayette  ;  and  that 
if  he  was  resisted  in  the  execution  of 
the  order,  he  was  directed  to  call  upon 
Governor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  for  such  as- 
sistance as  might  be  necessary. 

11  The  order  contained  no  intimation 
of  the  '  nature  and  cause'  of  the  accu- 
sation against  me  ;  indeed,  it  charged 
me  with  the  commission  of  no  offense 
whatever  ;  and  when  I  demanded  of 
my  captors  to  know  what  were  the 
charges  against  me,  they  replied  that 
they  '  did  not  know.' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  ruf- 
fians had  called  upon  Gov.  Tod  for  as- 
sistance before  proceeding  to  Lancas- 
ter to  execute  their  order,  as  they  had 
with  them  a  big  double-fisted  bully 
from  Columbus,  who  informed  me  that 
his  name  was  Bliss,  and  that  he  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, and  that  he  had  met  me  in  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  at  Columbus. 

"  These  government  ruffians  were 
directed  to  'peaceably1  arrest  me.  Yet 
with  violence  they  burst  open  the  door 
of  my  room,  and  with  a  revolver  at  my 
head  they  arrested  me.     They  came  at 
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the  hour  usually  selected  by  robbers 
and  assassins  to  break  into  men's 
houses  and  commit  deeds  of  violence  ; 
and  had  I  been  armed  I  should  have 
shot  them  as  robbers  and  assassins.  I 
have  reflected  much  on  the  manner  of 
my  arrest,  and  have  come  calmly  and 
deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
should  have  been  justified  both  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  had  I  killed 
these  ruffians  whilst  breaking  into  my 
room,  as  I  most  assuredly  would  have 
done  had  I  been  armed,  and  as  I  most 
certainly  would  do  had  the  act  to  be  done 
over  again.  It  would  have  taught  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  minions  that  when 
they  set  aside  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution, the  rifle,  the  revolver  and 
the  bowie  knife  at  once  become  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  following  account  of  the  place 
of  his  confinement  and  of  his  treat- 
ment, will  be  read  with  wonder  and 
shame  long  after  the  guilty  authors  of 
the  outrage  are  sent  to  their  doom  : 

"  My  dungeon  was  on  the  ground, 
with  a  brick  pavement  or  floor  over 
about  the  one-half  of  it ;  and  so  great 
was  the  dampness  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  a  mould  would  gather  upon  any 
article  left  upon  the  floor.  My  bed 
was  an  iron  stretcher,  with  a  very 
thin  husk  mattress  upon  it — so  thin, 
indeed,  that  you  could  feel  every  iron 
slat  in  it  the  moment  you  lay  down 
upon  it.  The  brick  floor,  with  all  its 
dampness,  would  have  been  far  more 
comfortable  than  this  iron  and  husk 
bed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rats  and 
other  vermin  that  infested  the  room. 
I  had  also  in  my  room  a  broken  table 
and  a  chair.  A  chunk  of  government 
bread  with  an  old  stinking,  rusty  tin 
of  Lincoln  coffee,  with  a  slice  of  boiled 
salted  pork,  was  my  fare.     My  only 


drink,  other  than  their  nasty  coffee, 
was  rain  water.  I  was  furnished  with 
no  towel,  neither  could  any  entreaty 
procure  one  for  me.  Neither  could  I 
induce  my  jailors  to  let  me  have  a  can- 
dle during  my  long,  tedious,  sick 
nights.  No  entreaty  coukl  procure  for 
me  the  return  of  the  medicine  which 
had  been  taken  from  me  when  I  was 
searched.  Again  and  again  I  begged 
for  the  little  bit  of  opium  to  relieve 
my  suffering,  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  my  pocket  with  my  other  medi- 
cine ;  but  all  in  vain.  *  *  * 
"If  anything  could  add  to  the  cru- 
elty inflicted  upon  me  during  these 
long  days  and  nights  of  my  sickness 
and  suffering,  it  was  the  refusal  of  the 
commandant  to  allow  me  the  use  of  a 
Bible.  Day  after  day  I  begged  the 
sergeant  to  procure  one  for  me.  His 
constant  answer  was,  '  The  command- 
ing officer  says  you  shan't  have  one., 
I  begged  him  to  remind  the  command- 
ing officer  that  we  lived  in  a  Christian 
and  not  a  heathen  land — that  I  was  an 
American  citizen,  and  not  a  condemned 
felon.  Still  the  answer  was,  '  The 
commanding  officer  says  you  shan't 
have  one,  and  you  need  not  ask  any 
more;'  and  it  was  not  until  after  six- 
teen days  of  more  than  heathenish 
treatment,  that  Col.  Burke,  of  Fort 
Hamilton,  upon  the  importunity  of  my 
son,  sent  an  order  to  the  commandant 
at  Fort  Lafayette  to  let  me  have  a  Bi- 
ble." 

Dr.  Olds  was  kept  in  this  bastile 
four  months.  When  liberated  he  was 
received  at  his  home  by  a  public  and 
most  spirited  demonstration,  which 
testified  the  abhorrence  which  a  vir- 
tuous people  naturally,  felt  at  such  a 
cowardty  outrage  upon  the  laws,  and 
upon  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 
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—The  5th  of  March,  1864,  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the 
day  on  which  the  Loyal  League  women,  the 
wives  of  white  men,  publicly  presented  a  ban- 
ner to  a  regiment  of  negroes,  as  a  memento 
(to  use  their  own  words  in  the  presentation 
address)  "  of  love  and  honor  from  the  daugh- 
ters of  this  metropolis."  We  do  not  call  in 
question  the  right  of  the  shameless  women 
who  signed  this  address  to  give  the  negroes 
any  memento  they  please  (their  husbands 
consenting)  of  their  * '  love  and  honor  ;"  but  it 
is  going  a  little  too  far,  and  giving  us  too 
much  of  an  impudent  thing,  when  they  claim 
to  offer  the  negroes  the  love  and  honor  of  the 
daughters  of  this  metropolis.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  is  not  in  this  metropolis  ano- 
ther woman  to  be  found  who  would  consent 
to  make  such  a  public  exhibition  of  her  shame. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  daughter  of  an  Aboli- 
tionist, in  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  white  girl, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  eloped  with  a  negro 
soldier  to  this  city.  Her  name  might,  with 
propriety,  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  women 
who  presented  these  negroes  with  a  memento 
of  their  "love  and  honor'."  We  give  below  a 
full  list  of  these  women,  in  order  that  the  re- 
cord they  have  made  may  be  preserved  for 
future  reference.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  nearly  all  married  women,  the  wives,  we 
presume,  of  white  men.  We  trust  the  negroes 
will  drink  the  health  of  their  husbands.  Can 
they  do  less  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  few 
unmarried  women  who  offered  their  "love 
and  honor"  to  the  negroes  may  succeed  in 
reaching  their  romantic  fancies,  and  settle 
down  into  connubial  bliss  with  the  fragrant 
sons  of  Ethiopia. 

LIST   OP  THE  WOMEN  WHO   PLESENTED  THE  NE- 
GROES WITH  A  TOKEN  OF  "LOVE  AND  HONOE." 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Blunt,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Beekman,  Mrs.  S.  Wetmore,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Chit- 
tenden, Mrs.  G.  Bliss,  jr.,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Bacon, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Minturn,  Mrs.  Charles  King,  Mrs, 
S.  W.  Brigham,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bodge,  Mrs.  R. 
Stebbins,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Scheiffelin,  Mrs.  King, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Johnston,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Sraitn,  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Cheeseman,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Colt,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Mann,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Phelps,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Deforest, 
G.  B.Cannon,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Butler,  Mrs.  N.  A. 
Burdock,  Mrs.  L.  A.Dunlap,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Howe, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lee,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Demist.  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Dodge,  jr,,  Mrs.  David  Hoadlay,  Mrs.  C.  Lud- 


dington,  Mrs  G.  Lemist,  Mrs.  E.  0.  Cowdin, 
Mrs  J.  A.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  J.  Sampson,  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Minturn,  jr.,  Mrs.  Alfred  Pelt,  jr., 
Mrs.  W.  Hutchings,  Mrs.  George  Opdyke,  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Ward,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Judson,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  S.  Gandy, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Stuart,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Stoughton,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  O.  Roberts,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Bo- 
gart,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hall  Mrs.  S.  Le  Roy,  Mrs.  J. 
Bro^n.  Mrs.  H.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  M.  Clarkson, 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Stone,  Mrs.  J.  G.  King,  jr.,  Mrs.  H. 
Van  Rennsselaer,  Mrs.  J.  A.  King,  jr.,  Mrs.  J, 
C.  Cassegee,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  F.  Prime, 
Mrs.  Barnwall, Mrs. WheelwrightjMra.E. Collins, 
Mrs.  Bradish,  Mrs.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Tuck  rman, 
Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  P.  Richards, 
Mrs.  R.  Winthrop,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Jaques, 
Mrs.  A,  Brooks,  Mrs.  W.  Pelt,  Mrs.  J.  W.  God- 
dard,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Shaw,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw,  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Corliss,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Lovell,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Kir*  land,  Mrs.  B.  De  Forest,  Mrs.  Boerum, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  Mrs.  Alfred  Pell,  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  J.  Johnston,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Beek- 
men,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Gray,  Mrs.  J.  Tuckerman,  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Whittak^r,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Micy,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Macy,  Mrs.  J.  McKaye,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Felt,  Mrs.  T. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  Isaac  Ames,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Warner, 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Phelps,  Mrs.  N.  Chandler,  Mrs.  H. 
Potter,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Van  Rennsselaer,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Pendoxter,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  G.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Jessup, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Schieffelin,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Dodge,  Mrs.  John  Jay,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Young, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Shultz,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Brenly,  Mrs.  H. 
Chauncy,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hunt,  Miss  Jones,  Mrs: 
J.  Schieffelin,  Miss  Fish,  Miss  Jay,  Miss  Anna 
Jay,  Miss  Young,  Miss  Schultz,  Miss  Russell, 
Miss  J.  M.  King,  Miss  Cochrane,  Mrs.  Vincent 
Colyer,  Mrs.  Catharine  C.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Walter, 
Mrs.  Catharine  Williams,  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Chaun- 
cey,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cruger,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bryant 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Emily  Boerum,  Miss 
Norsworthy,  Messrs.  H.  C.  Chapman,  Ira  Bren~ 
ly,  Peter  Maxie,  C.  Berryman,  C.  De  P.  Field, 
C.  R.  Tuckerman,  C.  A.  Heckescher,  E. 
Schieffelin,  B.  N.  Field,  L.  Schieffelin,  D. 
J.  Clark,  W.  H.  Schieffelin  Wadsworth,  S. 
A.  Schieffelin,  R.  H.  Hunt,  B.  W.  Griswold. 

—Dr.  Tyng,  in  a  late  sermon,  spared  a  lit- 
tle space  from  his  general  devotion  to  the 
subject  of  negroes,  to  the  abuse  of  the  Catho- 
lics for  what  he  called  "the  historical  cruelty 
of  their  clergy. "  We  wish  the  combative  di- 
vine would  point  to  a  period  in  history  when 
the  Catholic  clergy  manifested  anything  like 
the  low,  coarse  instincts  betrayed  by  the  cler- 
gy of  this  country  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Abolition  war.  In  the  history  of  the 
most  memorable  struggle  of  civilization 
against  barbarism  tJae  Catholic  clergy  play- 
ed a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part.  In 
the  centuries  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  through  the  dark  periods  of 
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the  middle  ages,  they  were  tlie  conservators 
of  wisdom  and  mercy  among  all  nations. 
They  preserved  civilization,  interposed  be- 
tween conquerors  and  the  conquered,  and  mi- 
tigated the  ferocious  savagery  of  public  and 
private  war.  All  who  suffered  flew  to  them. 
They  were  the  refuge  of  the  suffering,  the 
protection  of  right  against  might,  of  thought 
against  matter,  uniting  in  themselves  all  the 
qualities  of  that  humanity  of  which  they 
were  the  guide  and  light.  They  were,  indeed, 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  bloody  and  brutal- 
izing conduct  of  Tyng  and  the  like  of  him.  In 
an  age  of  barbarism  they  were  the  supports 
of  civilization.  But  our  clergy,  in  an  age  of 
boasted  civilization,  are  the  advocates  of  bar- 
barism. 

— The  editor  of  a  Republican  paper  in  New 
Jersey  is  happy  to  inform  mankind  that '  'Mr. 
Lincoln  will  yet  prove  himself  as  great  in  the 
South  as  William  the  Conqueror  did  in  Eng- 
land." This  comparison  is  certainly  sugges- 
tive. When  the  Norman  William  made  up 
his  mind  to  invade  England,  he  published, 
far  and  wide,  not  only  in  Normandy,  but 
throughout  France,  from  Flanders  to  the  Py- 
rennees,  a  promise  to  all  who  would  enroll 
themselves  under  his  banner,  of  the  conquest 
and  the  pillage  of  England*  Twenty-five 
thousand  adventurers,  cut-throats  and 
thieves,  presented  themselves  from  all  races 
and  origins,  Celts,  Galls,  Romans,  Goths, 
and  Franks.  England  was  conquered  and 
pillaged,  as  William  had  promised  his  scoun- 
drels it  should  be,  not  by  a  nation,  but  by  an 
army  ;  not  by  Normans  but  by  fugitive  serfs 
and  war-like  plunderers,  from  many  nations. 
Since  a  Republican  editor  institutes  the  com- 
parison between  the  plundering  army  of  Wil- 
liam and  that  of  Lincoln,  we  indeed  find  food 
for  reflection,  as  well  as  good  cause  for  shame, 
in  tracing  the  similarity.  The  lands  of  the 
conquered  English  were  divided  among  the 
followers  of  the  invader,  who  are  character- 
ized by  Augustin  Thierry  as  '  'ignoble  and  low 
braves,  and  filthy  libertines."  So  Lincoln 
parcels  out  the  lands  of  the  South,  as  fast  as 
he  holds  them,  among  his  Abolitionists  and 
negroes.     Instructive  comparison. 

— Elizur  Wright,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Abolitionists,  but  a  man  of  far  more  intelli- 
gence and  candor  than  are  common  to  that 
class,  in  a  late  article  admitted  that  the  negro 


gradually  fades  away  and  becomes  extinct  by 
amalgamation  with  the  whites.  Upoa  which 
the  Anglo-African,  which  is  edited  by  two  or 
three  saucy  negroes,  says  : 

"No,  friend  Wright,  you  need  not  disturb 
yourself  about  the  black  man  in  these  United 
States  ;  he  has  a  good  standing  color,  and  an 
abundance  of  endurance  ;  just  brash  some  of 
those  knotty  cobwebs  from  your  brain  and 
look  at  him:  tall,  brawny,  well-limbed,  sound- 
brained  as  God  made  him,  a  man  and  a  bro- 
ther. You  sharp-nosed,  hatchet-laced,  lank- 
haired  people,  aided  by  science  and  the  'hub,' 
have  vainly  tried  to  crush  the  manhood  out 
of  him,  and  failed  ;  do  give  up  ;  you  cannot 
lie  him  out  of  his  manhood.  He  is  a  better 
man  and  a  better  citizen  than  you  or  your 
race  'ever  dare  be, 'under  any  circumstances, 
in  all  climates  ;  if  not,  why  do  cut  down  his 
equal  chances  ?  Why  shut  your  eyes  to  facts  ? 
Bluff  Ben.  Butler,  the  other  day,  started  on  a 
forced  march  of  some  two  or  three  clays.  He 
had  two  white  and  two  black  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. It  was  in  a  climate,  moreover,  '  fa- 
vorable to  the  whites.'  How  was  it  when 
they  arrived  there  ?  One  half  the  white  sol- 
diers had  straggled,  exhausted,  on  the  road  ; 
every  black  soldier  answered  to  his  name  at 
roll-call.  Pshaw !  Don't  *  fool'  any  longer.  If 
you  want  this  rebellion  wiped  out,  take  three 
hundred  thousand  of  our  blacks  ;  give  us 
Ben.  Butler,  or  let  us  go  alone,  and  in  sixty 
days  the  South  shall  be  wiped  out." 

That  will  do  as  a  foretaste  of  the  dish  which 
the  Abolitionists  are  preparing  for  the  white 
people  of  this  country.  A  day  will  come 
when  they  and  the  poor  negroes  whom  they 
have  fooled  into  this  kind  of  exasperating 
impudence,  will  rue  the  hour  when  they  in- 
dulged the  foolish  dream  of  negro  equality 
with  the  white  man. 

— MenscheDe  Loisne  says  :  "For  my  part, 
I  believe  that  a  government  has  no  real  ex- 
istence, strength,  stability,  or  duration,  but 
when  it  is  the  expression  of  the  traditions, 
the  manners,  the  passions,  and  the  interests 
of  the  society  which  it  governs. "  A  system 
which  falls  short  of  all  this  is  not  a  Govern- 
ment at  all,  but  an  oppression  and  a  robbery. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  the  Abolitionists 
are  trying  to  force  upon  the  southern  people. 
The  Lincoln  rule  in  those  States  no  more 
deserves  the  name  of  Government  than  the 
wandering  banditti  of  Arabia  deserves  to  be 
called  a  Government  As  for  that  matter,  the 
same  rule  is  but  little  better  in  the  North.  It 
nowhere  deserves  the  name  and  the  respect 
of  a  Government.    It  combines  the  vices  of  a 
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cut-throat  and  a  cut-purse.     The  implements 
of  its  power  are  crime  and  craft. 

— A  Paris  paper  says  :  "  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  just  now  the  wonder 
and  horror  of  mankind."  Ah,  sir,  do  not 
think  that  yon  are  contemplating  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  jStates !  For  the  moment 
it  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  under  a  black 
cloud.  Africa  has  been  rolled  upon  it.  It  is 
crushed  by  an  intolerable  barbarism.  Its 
once  glorious  name  is  debased  into  the  ser- 
vice of  murder  and  plunder!  A  tribe  of 
monsters,  of  white-black  men,  are  in  the 
seats  of  power.  Talk  not  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  until  it  is  redeemed  from 
this  bloody  slough  of  African  barbarism. 

— The  Democrats  in  the  Western  States  are 
determined  hereafter,  it  is  said,  to  go  to  elec- 
tions armed.  This  was  the  custom  among 
the  ancient  Franks.  All  the  freemen  went 
armed  to  the  place  of  public  meeting,  which 
occurred  annually  in  the  month  of  March. 
But  gradually  the  freemen  yielded  this  right, 
and  then  at  last  the  Democratic  principles 
which  had  long  existed  among  them  were  de- 
stroyed. 

— The  Eev.  Starr  King  is  dead.  He  died 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  with  all  the  crimes 
of  Abolitionism  on  his  head.  He  had  elo- 
quence and  industry,  and  had  he  lived,  re- 
turning reason,  in  after  years,  might  have 
wiped  off  the  negro  stains  from  his  name.  It 
is  an  awful  thing  for  a  man  of  genius  to  die 
and  leave  his  name  in  the  company  of  such 
men  as  Beecher,  Cheever  and  Tyng. 

■ — A  cotemporary  says  :  "  The  Republicans 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  a  God  of 
justice."  They  are  worshippers  of  Odin,  the 
god  of  bloodshed,  combats,  and  cruelty. 
Like  Attila,  they  are  intoxicated  with  slaugh- 
ter. 

— A  Republican  member  of  Congress  ac- 
cuses us  of  being  an  enemy  of  our  own  sec- 
tion.  "We  are  proud  to  say  that  we  are  an 
enemy  of  all  and  every  sectionalism,  because 
we  are  a  friend  to  our  country,  to  our  whole 
country.  We  are  a  friend  to  liberty.  We  are 
a  believer  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  mean,  while  we  live,  to  fight 
those  most  who  most  oppose  the  principles 
of  that  Declaration  and  Constitution.  Where 


liberty  dwells — the  white  man's  liberty- 
there  shall  be  our  sympathies  and  our  pray- 
ers. The  world  has  never  ceased  to  praise 
Thomas  a-Becket,  and  never  will.  Thomas 
a-Becket  was  a  Norman,  but  when  his  people 
cruelly  conquered  England,  and  pillaged  as 
they  went,  he  assisted  the  conquered.  By 
this  he  showed  his  justice,  his  humanity,  and 
his  greatness.  His  soul  abhorred  tyranny 
and  plundering,  and  he  abhorred  it  none  the 
less  because  it  was  carried  on  by  his  own 
Norman  people.  We  mean  faithfully,  to  the 
last,  to  stand  by  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
self-government  which  our  fathers  established 
here — and  we  know  how  to  despise. and  defy 
the  taunts  and  threats  of  those  who  have 
proved  traitors  to  those  principles.  The  pre- 
sent hour  is  a  storm  ;  but  it  will  subside. 
The  calm  of  peace  will  come.  Then  those 
who  have  held  their  heads  above  the  sense- 
less waves,  shall  have  their  reward. 

— The  despatches  found  on  the  body  of 
Col.  Dahlgren,  who  was  killed  near  Rich- 
mond, will  be  quoted  in  disgrace  of  the  name 
of  the  United  States  as  long  as  our  name 
shall  last.  They  prove  that  the  object  of  the 
last  "raid  on  Richmond"  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  city,  full  of  women  and  children,  without 
notice,  and  to  murder  its  inhabitants.  They 
went  prepared  with  oakum  balls,  soaked  in 
turpentine,  to  execute  this  fiendish  purpose. 
The  plan  probably  originated  with  Gen.  But- 
ler. It  is  worthy  of  his  cowardly  and  brutal 
nature.  But  the  President,  or  whoever  else 
entered  into  its  infernal  secrets,  deserves, 
and  will  receive,  the  execration  of  mankind. 
This  is  not  warfare ;  it  is  assassination.  By 
the  laws  of  war  all  who  were  taken  in  the  act 
of  attempting  to  execute  such  a  plot  were  lia- 
ble to  be  treated,  not  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  as  spies  and  assassins.  Their  lives  were 
forfeited,  if  the  Confederates  had  chosen  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  laws  of  war.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Republican  editors  to  lie  the 
Republican  party  out  of  this  foul  disgrace, 
painfully  impresses  one  with  a  sense  of  the 
deep  depravity  of  the  hour.  Humanity  is 
dead  ;  and  shame  is  dead.  Brutality,  lust 
and  murder  alone  seem  to  live !  In  three 
short  years  we  have  run  back  two  centuries 
and  a  half  in  the  humanities  of  civilization. 
We  are  making  for  ourselves  a  name  that  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  abhorred. 
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— Will  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  any  other 
magnate  of  the  new  despotism,  attempt  to 
show  wherein  the  principle  of  government 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  force  upon 
the  country  differs  from  the  Austrian,  [Rus- 
sian, or  Turkish  principle  of  government? 
Ifames  and  forms  may  differ,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same.  Bussia  is  murdering  men  and 
women,  and  plundering  and  destroying  pri- 
vate property  in  Poland,  because  that  gallant 
people  want  to  govern  themselves.  The  Abo- 
litionists, "War  Democrats,"  and  all  their 
aiders  and  abettors  in  the  North,  are  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  We  are  even  worse  than  the  Bus- 
sians,  because  they  have  never  pretended  to 
allow  the  principle  of  liberty.  But  we,  while 
professing  liberty,  are  practicing  a  relentless 
and  bloody  despotism  which  almost  makes 
the  griping  tyranny  of  Turkey  respectable  by 
contrast. 

Gov.  Bramlette,  of  Kentucky,  admits  the 
despotism  and  crimes  of  the  Lincoln  Admin- 
istration, but  advises  his  people  to  "rectify 
them  through  the  ballot-box."  Does  he  mean 
such  a  rectifying  as  the  Administration  prac- 
ticed to  elect  him,  when  two-thirds  of  the  le- 
gal voters  of  Kentucky  were  driven  from  the 
polls  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  We  are 
for  rectifying  all  our  difficulties  or  wrongs 
with  the  ballot,  by  all  means,  if  the  ballot  is 
allowed  us  ;  but  if  it  is  not — if  it  is  not  fairly 
allowed  us,  according  to  our  Constitutions 
and  laws,  then  let  us  figM  or  fully  abandon 
the  struggle,  and  let  the  nations  look  upon 
us  as  a  mob  of  cowards  and  slaves,  which  we 
shall,  in  that  event,  prove  ourselves  to  be. 

— Abolitionists,  in  considerable  numbers, 
are  preparing  to  move  South,  to  follow  up 
and  settle  in  the  track  of  Lincoln's  army,  in 
hopes  that  they  may  make  fast  seizure  of  the 
fruitful  lands  of  the  South.  Thus  do  conquest 
and  avarice  go  hand  in  hand.  On  they  march, 
destroying,  pillaging  and  killing,  leaving  it 
impossible  to  decide  which  they  love  most, 
gold  or  blood.  When  the  tide  of  their  for- 
tune turns,  as  turn  it  will,  if  they  prove  as 
vile  in  adversity  as  they  are  pitiless  and  cruel 
in  prosperity,  they  will  leave  an  intolerable 
stink  down  the  track  of  time,  which  nothing 


this  side  of  the  barbarism  of  Africa  itself  will 
be  able  to  match. 

— The  Legislature  of  New  York  has  spent 
more  than  half  of  its  session  in  schemes  to 
control  New  York  city.  The  very  first  right 
which  the  people  of  England  re-conquered 
from  the  Norman  dynasty,  was  the  right  of 
their  cities  to  make  their  own  officers,  to  ma- 
nage their  internal  affairs  in  their  own  way, 
and  to  regulate  them  as  they  judged  best. 
And  the  throne  of  England  to-day  dare  not 
meddle  with  the  police  regulations  of  the  ci- 
ties as  the  Legislature  of  this  State  does  with 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  error  was  that 
the  people  of  this  city  allowed  the  first  en- 
croachment ;  and  the  sooner  they  stop  it, 
the  better  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity. The  thing  will  be  stopped  some 
day — the  sooner  the  better. 

— We  are  informed  by  an  intimate  personal 
friend  of  Edward  Everett,  that  he  (Everett) 
is  most  sick  at  heart  at  "  the  turn  which  af- 
fairs have  taken  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." He  says  Mr.  Everett  begins  to  see 
that  the  designs  of  the  Administration  are 
entirely  revolutionary  and  destructive.  He 
"  begins  to  see ! "  Is  it  not  astonishing  that 
any  man  could  fail  to  see  it  from  the  start  ? 
Ex-Governor  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  saw 
it  and  denounced  it.  He  is  heartily  acting 
with  the  true  Democracy.  Mr.  Winthrop  is 
also  right,  and  will  oppose  the  Eepublican 
nominee  for  President,  whoever  he  may  be. 

— Some  time  ago  Gov.  Seymour  removed 
Messrs.  Acton  and  Bergen  from  the  office  of 
Police  Commissioners  of  this  city  for  mal- 
feasance in  office  ;  but  these  delinquents  con- 
tumaciously defied  the  power  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  refused  to  vacate,  and  the  Governor 
meekly  and  shamefully  allowed  his  authority 
to  be  despised,  and  the  laws  of  his  State  to  1> 
be  dishonored  by  the  pampered  satraps  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  To  keep  these  dishonored  offi- 
cials in  office,  the  Eepublicans  in  the  Legis- 
lature repealed  the  Police  Bill,  and  made  a 
new  one,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  every 
body,  Gov.  Seymour  signed  this  bill,  keeping 
in  office  the  men  whom  he  had  removed  for 
malfeasance.  Since  Gov.  Seymour's  election 
he  has  eaten  a  great  deal  of  revolutionary 
abolition  dirt ;  but  this  last  act  is  swallowing 
the  whole  pile  at  once. 
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•  The  poverty  of  the  South."  "  The 
barbarism  of  the  South."  "  Wretch- 
edness and  demoralization  in  conse- 
quence of  'slavery.'"  "What  the 
North  suffers  from  '  slavery.' "  "  Irre- 
ligion  of  '  slave'-holders."  "  The  curse 
of  •  slavery.' "  Tliis  has  been  the  harp 
of  a  thousand  strings,  played  on  with 
marvelous  alacrity  and  skill  by  cler- 
gymen, politicians,  tract-distributors, 
and  all  sorts  of  social  jugglers,  here 
in  the  North,  until  all  grades  in  the 
community  have  adopted  the  senseless 
jargon  as  a  conclusion,  not  only  fore- 
gone, but  foreordained  and  divine. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  lay  the 
figures  and  the  facts  touching  this  mat- 
ter, plainly  before  our  readers.  We 
do  not  hope  that  the  truth  will  open 
the  eyes  of  the  victims  of  the  Abolition 
fanaticism,  but  it  may  possibly  save 
some  from  following  the  multitude  in- 
to the  dishonoring,  the  bloody  delu- 
sion. The  truth  is,  that  negro  '  sla- 
very' has  been  a  curse  to  neither  North 
nor  South,  but  has  been  a  blessing  to 
both,  as  the  history  and  the  figures 
will  show.  We  state  the  question 
thus  plainly,  because  we  mean  to  chal- 
lenge contradiction.     It  is   said   that 


there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  tell, 
ing  a  lie  until  he  himself  believes 
it  to  be  a  truth.  And  the  Abolitionists 
may  have  repeated  their  slanders  and 
falsehoods  until  they  believe  them  to 
be  true  ;  but  their  leaders  do  not  be- 
lieve them  so  implicitly  that  they  dare 
risk  a  fair  and  public  debate  upon 
them.  They  are  brave  at  assertions, 
dogmatism,  noise,  and  wordy  defiance, 
but  they  flee  within  the  covert  of  pre- 
judice and  ignorance  at  the  approach 
of  any  man  who  proposes  to  argue  the 
point  with  them.  Their  facts  are  the 
inventions  of  impostors.  Their  logic 
the  yell  of  the  howling  dervishes. 
Foolish  and  malicious  !  Behold  the 
abomination  of  their  pretentions  in  the 
following  statistical  records  of  the  two 
sections  of  our  country  : 

1.  How  has  the  North  suffered  by 
negro  '  slavery'  in  the  South  ?  It  has 
grown  rich  off  of  the  proceeds  of 
'  slave'  labor.  The  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  the  mechanics,  and  all 
classes  of  laboring  men,  here  in  the 
North,  have  been  immensely  benefited 
by  the  fruits  of  negro  '  slavery'  in  the 
South.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  indus- 
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trial  operations  of  the  North  are  based 
upon  the  '  slave'  labor  of  the  South. 
Strike  down  this  'slave'  labor,  and 
you  sweep  out  of  existence  two-thirds 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
at  a  single  blow.  The  United  States 
Treasury  tables  of  1859  show  that  our 
exports  of  that  year  were  $278,392,- 
080;  of  which  $118,000,000  were  of 
southern  origin,  while  $78,000,000  only 
were  of  northern  origin.  While  the 
South  produces  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  exports  of  the  country,  the 
North  reaps  mainly  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages arising  therefrom.  The 
Treasury  tables  of  1850  show  that  the 
tonage  of  the  North  was  1,831,886 
tons,  while  that  of  the  South  was  only 
391,518  tons;  and  to  employ  this  ship- 
ping, the  North  furnished  only  $3,500,- 
000  worth  of  freight ;  the  South  fur- 
nished $24,500,000  worth.  While  the 
South  furnished  six-sevenths  of  the 
freight,  she  had  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  tonnage,  thus  throwing  almost  all 
the  immense  profits  of  the  carrying 
business  into  the  pockets  of  the  North. 
The  South  has  not  only  kept  our,ships 
and  merchants  busy,  but  she  has  also 
given  employment  to  our  mechanics, 
artizans  and  laborers.  In  1850,  we 
sold  the  South  goods  of  our  own  ma- 
nufacture to  the  value  of  $240,000,000. 

We  sold  them  imported  goods,  which 
we  paid  for  abroad  by  southern  ex- 
ports, $106,000,000. 

The  interest  and  brokerage  we  made 
out  of  the  South  that  year,  $63,200,- 
000. 

Money  spent  in  the  North  by  south- 
ern visitors,  tradesmen,  travelers,  &c, 
during  that  year,  $53,750,314. 

Making  our  total  business  with  the 
South  that  year,  $462,560,374. 

That  is  the  way  we  have  suffered 


by  the  South.  That  is  the  way  the 
South  has  wronged  us.  She  has  giv- 
en employment  to  our  merchants,  me- 
chanics and  laborers,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  may  truly  say  we  owe 
our  prosperity  to  her.  The  production 
of  southern  '  slave'  labor  has  been  the 
great  motive  battery  that  has  driven 
nearly  all  the  industrial  operations  of 
the  North.  The  Treasury  tables  of 
the  United  States  show  that  not  only 
our  commerce,  but  the  whole  of  our 
industrial  interests,  have  kept  exact 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  '  slave' 
productions  of  the  South.  In  1820, 
when  there  were  only  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  '  slaves'  producing 
the  staples  of  commerce,  our  tonnage 
was  only  47,000  tons  ;  but  in  1856, 
when  there  were  over  three  millions 
of  negroes  producing  the  same  staples, 
our  tonnage  was  469,000  tons.  Every 
item  of  the  material  wealth  of  the 
North  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  increase  of  the  '  slave'  sta- 
ples of  the  South.  That  is  the  way 
'  slavery'  has  hurt  us.  By  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  may  it  continue  to 
do  for  our  children  as  it  has  for  us — 
giving  employment  to  our  capital  and 
to  our  industry — giving  cheap  cloth- 
ing and  high  wages  to  our  laboring 
men,  and  to  our  commerce  a  name  res- 
pected on  every  sea.  That  is  what 
1  slavery'  has  done  for  the  North.  We 
know  how  profanely  the  Abolitionists 
will  rave  at  these  stern  truths.  But 
there  stand  the  facts  and  the  figures — 
let  them  deny  them  if  they  dare. 

2.  We  are  told  also  that  '  slavery' 
has  impoverished  the  South  itself ;  and 
to  remedy  this  evil  we  are  now  trying 
to  cut  the  throat  of  every  white  man, 
woman  and  child  there,  and  to  give  the 
lands  to  the  negroes,  and  to  such  peo- 
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pie,  in  the  North,  as  are  willing  to  live 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
negroes.  That  we  may  see  how  '  sla- 
very' has  impoverished  the  South,  we 
will  take  the  five  old  '  slave'  States, 
from  Maryland,  and  including  Georgia, 
and  compare  them  with  the  six  New 
England  States,  which  boast  of  being 
possessed  of  almost  all  possible  ad- 
vantages over  the  rest  of  mankind. 
In  1850,  these  New  England  States 
had  a  population  of  2,728,000.  In  two 
hundred  years  they  had,  according  to 
the  census  of  1850,  accumulated  wealth 
to  the  amount  of  one  billion,  three  mil- 
lion, four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  while  the  five  '  slave'  States, 
with  the  same  population,  had  accu- 
mulated wealth  to  the  amount  of  one 
billion,  four  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lion, nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars.  Thus  the  five  l  slave' 
States  accumulated  an  aggregate 
wealth  over  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  six  New  England  States  of  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  million  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thousand  dollars. 
If  the  whole  wealth  of  New  England 
were  equally  divided  among  its  citi- 
zens, it  would  give  each  but  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars,  while  the  prop- 
erty of  the  five  '  slave'  States,  equally 
divided  among  their  citizens,  would 
give  each  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars,  showing  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  '  slave'  States  of  $153  per 
capita.  This,  then,  is  the  way  '  sla- 
very' has  impoverished  the  southern 
people.  Massachusetts,  which  is  the 
richest  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  perhaps  the  richest  of  the  nOn- 
slaveholding  States,  could,  if  her  prop- 
erty were  equally  divided  among  all 
her  citizens,  give  each  $548.  But 
South  Carolina,  if  her  property  were 


so  divided,  could  give  every  citizen 
$1,000.  After  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  there  is  no  non-slaveholding 
State  that  could  give  over  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  to  each  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  a  majority  of  the 
northern  States  could  not  give  over 
two  hundred  dollars  to  each,  while  a 
majority  of  the  'slave'  States  could 
give  four  hundred  dollars  to  every 
white  man.  The  population  of  all  the 
free  States,  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  was  13,214,380.  The  white  po- 
pulation of  the  'slave'  States  was 
6,312,8*19.  All  the  northern  States  of 
thirteen  million  citizens  had  accumu- 
lated property  to  the  amount  of  three 
billion  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  mil- 
lion, six  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  the  '  slave'  States 
of  only  six  million  citizens  had  accu- 
mulated two  billion,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty. While  the  population  of  the 
North  was  one  hundred  and  nine  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  South,  it  had  ac- 
cumulated riches  but  sixteen  per  cent. 
above  the  South.  So  a  division  of  all 
the  property  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  among  all  their  inhabitants 
equally,  would  give  to  each  only  $233, 
while  the  same  division  of  the  riches 
of  all  the  '  slave'  States  would  give  to 
every  white  man  $439.  This  is  the 
way  '*  slavery'  has  impoverished  the 
white  people  of  the  South.  This  is 
the  "  losing  game  of  *  slavery,7 "  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  ■  The  census  of  1850 
shows  that  the  wealth  of  the  '  slave' 
States  was  about  double  per  capita  to 
that  of  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
What  folly,  then,  what  impudence  for 
us  here  in  the   North   to   talk  of  the 
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"  losing  game"  of  '  slavery/  with  these 
figures  staring  us  in  the  face  ! 

3.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
barbarism  and  wretchedness  which 
1  slavery'  inflicts  upon  family  and  home 
in  the  South.  What  say  the  figures 
on  this  subject 1  Let  us  take  again 
the  six  boasting  New  England  States, 
and  compare  them  with  the  five  old 
1  slave'  States  having  the  same  popu- 
lation. It  must  be  conceded  that  a 
home  for  every  family  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  blessings  that  civiliza- 
tion can  bestow.  The  more  complete, 
or  the  less  mixed  this  home,  the  great- 
er the  probabilities  of  happiness  and 
virtue.  Now  these  five  New  England 
States  had,  according  to  the  census, 
518,532  families,  while  they  had  only 
447,18?  dwellings.  So  that  New  Eng- 
land had  seventy  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  families  without 
a  separate  home ;  while  the  five  'slave' 
States,  containing  the  same  popula- 
tion, have  506,768  families,  and  476,- 
369  dwellings.  Thus,  in  New  Eng- 
land, one  family  in  every  seven  is  with- 
out a  home,  while,  in  the  '  slave'  States, 
only  one  family  in  every  fifty-two  is 
destitute  of  this  inestimable  bless- 
ing. This,  then,  is  what  'slavery' 
has  done  for  the  white  homes  of  the 
South.  This  the  social  wretchedness 
and  barbarism  we  hear  so  much  about. 
There  are  actually  more  white  families 
broken  up,  separated,  and  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  in  these  New 
England  States  than  there  are  '  slave' 
families  thus  separated  in  the  southern 
States.  But  our  present  estimates  are 
all  concerning  white  people  North  and 
South. 

4.  We  hear  incessantly  of  the  irre- 
ligion  of  '  slave'-holders,  and  our  north- 
ern clergy  are  in  the  habit  of  praying 


for  the  southern  people  as  though  they 
were  heathens,  and  without  Christian 
habits.     It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  es- 
timate the  relative  religious  merits  of 
a  people.     We  can  only  take  the  visi- 
ble evidences  of  attachment,  or  of  in- 
difference to  religious  institutions  as 
our  guide.     Let  us  again  take  the  six 
New  England  States,  and  the  five  old 
'  slave'  States,  and  see  in  which  sec- 
tion we  find  the  greatest  evidence  of  a 
profound  and  consistent  attachment  to 
the   worship   of    God.     We  are   still 
guided  by  the  census  of  1850.     After 
two    centuries    of    religious    agony, 
New  England  has  erected  4,607  church- 
es, while  the  five  old  '  slave'  States, 
with  the  same  population,  have  erect- 
ed 8,081  churches.    The  New  England 
churches    accommodate    one    million 
eight  hundred  and   ninety-three  souls, 
while   the   churches   in  the  five    old 
'  slave'  States  accommodate  two  mil- 
lion   eight    hundred    and    ninety-six 
thousand  four   hundred   and  seventy- 
two  souls.     So  these  irreligious  'slave' 
States  have  erected  double  the  num- 
ber  of   churches,   and  furnished  the 
means  of  grace  to  over  a  million  more 
souls  than  the  boasting  pharisees  of 
New  England  have.     One-third  of  the 
population  of  New  England  is  unpro- 
vided with  any  place  of  worship,  while 
these   'slave'   States  have    provided 
churches  for  a  million  more  people  than 
can  go  to  church,  if  they  wanted   to, 
in  New  England.     This  is  the  "  irreli- 
gion  of  'slave'-holders."   Again,  we  all 
know  that  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  South  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
the  innumerable  isms  which  have  de- 
moralized and  broken  up  the  churches 
in  the  North.     All  such  abominations 
as  Mormonism,  Millerism,  Communism, 
Freeloveism,  and  Spiritualism,  are  of 
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northern  birth,  and  have  never  made 
any  headway  in  the  South.  The  south- 
ern  churches   have   steadily  resisted 
all  these  profane  and  corrupting  inno- 
vations  upon   the    pure    domain    of 
Christian  faith.     It  is  the  rarest  thing 
to  see  a  church  split  to  pieces  there  by 
schism.     Neither   is   there,   compara- 
tively, any  of  the  indecent  sectarian 
violence  in  the  South  which  has  dis- 
graced the  very  name  of  religion  in 
the  North.     The  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel in   the   South,  as   a  class,  are,  in 
Christian    deportment,  and   in   manly 
character,  far  ahead  of  the  clergy,  as 
a  class,  in  the  North.     One  reason  of 
this,  undoubtedly,  is,  the  settled,  dig- 
nified,  and  tolerant  character  of  the 
southern    churches.      "  Like    people, 
like   priest,"  is   an   old  maxim.     The 
language  which  the  different  sects  in 
the  North  are  in  the  habit  of  applying 
to  each  other,  is   far  more  becoming 
the  fish  markets  than  the  temple  of 
God.     Such  indecent  and  profane  cle- 
rical demagogues  as  Beecher,  Cheever, 
Tyng,  and  Bellows,  even  leaving  out 
their  Abolitionism,  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  the   South.     With   all   these 
facts  known   to  us,  what   intolerable 
impudence  for  us   to   talk   about  the 
"  irreligious  character  of  '  slavehold- 
ers I" 

5.  We  are  told  that  ■  slaved  has 
brought  demoralization  and  crime  upon 
the  South.  Let  us  have  the  figures. 
The  census  of  1850  shows  that  the  ra- 
tio of  whites  in  the  Penitentiary  of 
Virginia,  for  ten  years,  was  one  to 
twenty-three  thousand,  while  the  ratio 
in  the  Massachusetts  States  Prison 
was  one  to  seven  thousand  Jive  hundred 
and  eighty-seven.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1849,  there  were  1,235  con- 
victions for  crime,  which  was  more  than 


in  all  the  fifteen  *  slave'  States  for  that 
year.     In  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1850,  there  were   ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy   convictions  for 
crime.     In  South  Carolina,  in  a  popu- 
lation more  than  one-fifth  that  of  New 
York,  there  were  only  forty-six  cases 
of  crime.   The  bills  of  crime  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  for  that  year  were  six  and 
a  half  per  cent,  less  than  in  Boston. 
The   same  census   discloses  the  fact 
that  free   negroes   South   are  a  great 
deal  less  addicted  to  crime  than  free 
negroes  North.   In  Massachusetts,  the 
ratio  of  free  negroes  in  the  States  Pri- 
son, for  ten  years,  was  one  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.     In  the  Penitentiary  of 
Virginia  it  was  one  to  three  thousand 
and  one.     So   that  in   the   non-slave- 
holding  States  two  hundred  and  fifty 
free  negroes  commit  as  much  crime 
annually  as  three   thousand  free   ne- 
groes  in  the   'slave'   States.     Seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-sev- 
en white  people  in  the  free  States  com- 
mit annually  as  much  crime  as  twen- 
ty-three thousand  and  three  white  peo- 
ple commit  at  the  South.     The  crimi- 
nal degradation  among  the  whites  at 
the  North  is  from  three  to  five  times 
greater  than  at  the  South.     One  rea- 
son of  this  undoubtedly  is,  that  ex- 
treme poverty  is  almost  unknown  at 
the  South.     There  is  not  the  same  de- 
basing competition,  the  same  selfish 
strife  for  the  necessaries  of  life  there, 
and  the  selfish  passions  are  much  less 
excited,  while  a  sense  of  superiority 
of  race,  which  is  practically  awarded 
to  the   white   man   of  every  degree, 
shuts  off  from  a  thousand  temptations 
incident  to  life  in  the  North.     How 
else  shall  we  account  for  the  vastly 
less  amount  of  crime   in  the   South  ? 
The  census  proves  the  fact,  and  ought 
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for  ever  to  seal  the  lying  lips  of  Abo- 
litionism. 

6.  Another  of  the  falsehoods  of  Abo- 
litionism is,  that  the  whites  are  phy- 
sically degenerating  in  the  '  slave' 
States.  Where  are  the  figures  for 
that  ?  One  of  the  signs  of  physical 
degeneration  is  pauperism.  Let  us 
see.  In  the  six  New  England  States 
there  were  33,431  paupers;  in  the  five 
old  '  slave'  States,  containing  the  same 
population,  there  were  14,221,  giving 
in  the  New  England  States  an  excess 
of  paupers  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  over  these  '  slave'  States. 
The  ratio  of  native  born  New  Eng- 
enders in  the  poor  house  is  one  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-three ;  while  in 
these  five  'slave'  States  it  is  one  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  All  na- 
tionalities in  the  New  England  poor- 
houses  are  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  eighty- 
one,  while  in  the  '  slave'  States  they 
are  one  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

Another  sign  of  physical  degenera- 
tion is  the  growing  frequency  of  in- 
sanity. What  says  the  census  on  this 
point  ?  There  were  in  New  England, 
3,829  cases  of  insanity,  while  in  the 
five  '  slave'  States,  embracing  an  equal 
population,  there  were  only  2,326 
cases.  Here  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  sixty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
*  slave'  States.  An  equal  per  cent,  will 
be  found  in  favor  of  the  '  slave'  States 
in  relation  to  deaf  and  dumb. 

Populational  decrease  is  another 
evidence  of  physical  deterioration. 
New  England,  with  11,564  more  fami- 
lies than  the  old  ■  slave'  States,  has 
16,534  less  births  annually,  and  10,152 
more  deaths  than  these  '  slave'  States. 
The  "  slave'  States  have  2T  per  cent, 
more    births,    and    thirty-three    per 


cent,  less  deaths.  This  seems  truly 
wonderful,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
climate  of  a  great  portion  of  these 
five  '  slave'  States  is  a  great  deal  less 
healthy  than  that  of  New  England. 
Where  '  slavery'  has  existed  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  we  find  the  popu- 
lation, even  in  a  comparatively  un- 
healthy climate,  exhibiting  signs  of 
physical  perfectability  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  above  the  healthiest 
and  the  most  orderly  of  the  free  States. 
This,  then,  is  the  way  '  slavery'  has 
deteriorated  the  physical  man.  If  we 
wanted  further  proof  of  this  same  kind 
of  physical  debility  from  '  slavery,'  we 
may  find  it  in  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent war — a  history  in  which  even  our 
boundless  impudence  has,  thus  far, 
found  nothing  it  dared  to  brag  over. 

*l.  Another   falsehood  of  Abolition- 
ism is,  that  poor  white  people  are  des- 
pised and  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
slaveholders.     This  is  about  the  wick- 
edest lie  of  all ;  for  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse  in  the  South.    There  the  white 
man  wears  an  eternal  badge  of  honor 
in  his  white  skin,  which,  however  poor 
he  may  be,  if  he  is  an  honest,  upright, 
and  intelligent  citizen,  is  always  ac- 
knowledged, at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places.     This  fact  astonished  the  Eng- 
lish traveller,  Col.  Freemantle,  when 
he  lately  visited  the  South.    Speaking 
of  this  very  class  (poor  whites)  in  the 
South,  he  says  :  "Every  white  man  is 
as  good  as  another   (by  theory),  and 
every  white  female  is,  by  courtesy,  a 
lady— there  is  only  one  class."     This 
we  know  to  be  strictly  true.     A  white 
man  may  be  as  poor  as  Lazarus  there, 
and  still,  if  he  possesses  the  attributes 
of  character  and  intelligence,  his  pov- 
erty never  bars  him  from  the  parlors 
of  the  rich,  as  it  does  in  the  North. 
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There  the  social  ban  is  on  the  black 
race,  and  not,  as  here,  upon  the  pov- 
erty or  misfortune  of  our  own  white 
race.  Poverty  is  never  treated  as  a 
crime  in  the  South.  Let  the  poor,  but 
honest  white  man  answer  how  the 
thing  is  here  in  the  North.  And  let 
his  answer  stand  for  the  refutation  of 
the  Abolition  falsehood  in  relation  to 
this  matter. 

8.  Another  charge  is  that  the  South 
is  without  schools,  and  has  done  no- 
thing for  the  cause  of  education.  What 
says  the  census  ?  Take  again  the  six 
New  England  States,  and  compare 
them  with,  the  five  original  '  slave7 
States.  These  New  England  States 
have  of  Colleges  and  Academies,  1,002. 
The  five  'slave7  States  have  of  the 
same  1,265.  The  New  England  States 
have  endowed  their  Colleges  and  Aca- 
demies to  the  extent  of  $343,805.  The 
five  '  slave'  States  have  endowed  theirs 
to  the  much  greater  sum  of  $1,080,- 
435.  Thus,  the  five  'slave'  States 
have  163  more  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies than  the  six  New  England  States, 
and  these  five  *  slave'  States  have  beat 
the  six  States  of  New  England  in  en- 
dowments of*  these  institutions  of 
learning,  $236,630  Under  these  fig- 
ures, how  look  the  editors,  lecturers, 
and  ministers  of  the  North,  who  have 
crammed  the  public  mind  with  so  many 
impudent  falsehoods  on  this  subject  ? 
It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  a  New 
England  chaplain,  writing  from  New 
Orleans,  to  a  New  York  paper,  de- 
clared that  "  the  South  is  without 
schools,"  when  the  truth  is,  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  from  which  this 
clerical  vagabond  wrote,  has  the  finest 
S3rstem  of  common  schools  of  any 
State  in  the  Union  ;  or  had,  before 
Sutler  broke  them  up  in  New  Orleans, 


and  Banks  in  the  country,  as  far  as  he 
has  advanced.  The  State  of  Louisi- 
ana has  twelve  Universities,  with  an 
average  of  989  scholars,  while  Massa- 
chusetts has  only  four,  with  an  aver- 
age of  769  scholars.  And  yet  a  Mas- 
sachusetts minister  writes  home  that 
"they  have  no  schools  in  Louisiana  !" 

9.  For  years  the  Abolitionists  have 
urged,  as  a  charge  against  '  slavery,' 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  illicit  intercourse  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks.  In  1850,  according 
to  the  census,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  405,754  mulattoes  ;  of  these 
there  was  one  mulatto  out  of  twelve 
among  the  '  slaves,'  and  a  fraction 
more  than  one  out  of  tivo  among  free 
negroes.  That  is,  the  illicit  inter- 
course between  whites  and  blacks  is 
ten  times  greater  in  the  North  than  in 
the  South,  with  the  '  slaves.'  Thus  we 
see  that  northern  editors,  clergymen, 
and  politicians,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  charging  upon  '  slavery,'  as  a  sin, 
the  very  thing  that  the  North  is  ten 
times  more  guilty  of  than  the  South. 
Or,  it  used  to  be  counted  a  crime  ;  but 
now,  in  these  ripe  days  of  "  Kepubli- 
canism"  and  miscegenation,  this  kind 
of  intercourse  between  the  whites  and 
blacks  has  suddenly  become  a  virtue 
which,  if  not  rare,  is  the  crowning  and 
glorious  triumph  of  the  Republican 
party. 

If  the  limits  of  this  article  permit- 
ted, we  could  name  even  other  mat- 
ters, in  a  comparison  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, still  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
North.  In  some  future  number  of  The 
Old  Guard  we  shall  resume  this  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  differ- 
ences of  the  two  sections,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  census.     We  shall  be  able 
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to  show  that  many  of  these  southern 
advantages  are  actually  due  to  the  in- 
stitution of  negro  '  slavery' — that  not 
only  the  census,  but  moral  and 'political 
philosophy  demonstrate  that  the  insti- 
tution of  negro  '  slavery'  developes  a 
superior  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  white  race.  This  state- 
ment may  cause  Mr.  Sumner  to  open 
his  eyes  with  horror  ;  but  Mr.  Sumner 
dare  not  enter  into  a  fair  debate  with 
the  editor  of  The  Old  Guard  on  this 
subject.  He  knows  that  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  the 
South  will  not  stand  the  test  of  argu- 
ment and  fact.  The  very  history  of 
the  foundation  of  our  government  is  a 
perpetual  refutation  of  the  cardinal 
slanders  of  the  Abolitionists.  The 
architects  of  American  freedom  were 
1  slave'-holders.  Washington,  "  the 
Father  of  his  Country,"  was  a  '  slave'- 
holder.  The  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  a  '  slave'-holder. 
The  father  of  the  Constitution  was  a 
*  slave'-holder.  Religious  liberty  on 
this  Continent  was  established  by 
'  slave'-holders.  While  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritans  were  drowning  the  Bap- 
tists, whipping  the  Quakers,  boring 
holes  through  their  tongues  with  red- 
hot  irons,  and  driving  women  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Boston,  because 
they  would  not  adopt  the  Puritan  sec- 
tarianism, the  catholic  '  slave'-holders 
of  Maryland  were  laying  the  deep 
foundations  of  religious  toleration  and 
liberty.  If  we  are  in  any  mood  for 
looking  facts  in  the  face,  contrast  the 
condition  of  our  country  now  with 
what  it  was  when  all  were  '  slave'- 
holders.  Contrast  our  present  Con- 
gress for  character,  dignity,  and  abili- 
ty, with   the  Congress   when   almost 


every  member  was  a  '  slave'-holder,  or 
the  representative  of  a  l  slave'-holding 
constituency.  Well  may  we  adopt  the 
lines  of  Burns  ; 

f  You  see  yonrsel  with  them  compared, 
And  shudder  at  the  nifiter." 

Or,  if  we  dare  tell  the  whole  truth, 
compare  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  type- 
man  of  Abolitionism,  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  type-man  of  '  slave'-holders. 
Measure  them  intellectually,  morally, 
religiously,  or  as  gentlemen,  and  tell 
us  what  you  discover.  Then,  if  you 
want  to  see  the  thing  further,  com- 
pare Hannibal  Hamlin  with  Alexander 
H.  Stevens.  If  you  are  not  already 
sick,  make  the  best  comparison  you 
can,  and  compare  Gen.  Grant  with 
Gen.  Robert  Lee  ;  or  Stonewall  Jack- 
son with  the  Popes,  Hookers,  and 
Burnsides  sent  to  confront  him  in  bat- 
tle. But  this  is  cruel.  It  is  distaste- 
ful to  us.  We  are  ashamed  of  these 
contrasts ;  but  we  are  still  more 
ashamed  of  the  slanders  and  false- 
hoods which  the  public  opinion  of  the 
North  seems  to  have  imbibed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  South.  Our  sole  object  is 
to  save  our  own  section  from  an  igno- 
rance, a  delusion  and  falsehood  which 
have  perilled  everlastingly  the  peace 
of  our  country.  We  were  born  in 
New  England,  and  know  how  to  be 
proud  of  much  that  belongs  to  New 
England  ;  but  we  also  know  how  to 
blush  for  its  implacable  fanaticism. 
Said  a  Grecian  philosopher,  "  Do  not 
tell  me  my  virtues ;  tell  me  my  faults." 
This  is  the  part  of  honor,  and  of  true 
friendship.  We  have  performed  that 
part  in  this  article.  Elder  John  Le- 
land,  a  somewhat  eccentric  but  famous 
Baptist  minister  in  Vermont,  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country,  was  one 
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day  praying",  at  the  installation  of  a 
vain  and  conceited  young  minister, 
when  he  said,  "  0,  Lord,  do  thou  bless 
thy  young  servant !  Make  him  hum- 
ble. 0,  Lord,  let  him  not  be  puffed 
up,  but  do  thou  prick  him,  and  let  the 
wind  out  1"    We  have  followed  some- 


what the  spirit  of  Elder  Leland's  pray- 
er. We  have  pricked  the  pride  of  in- 
vidious northern  pretention.  We  have 
let  the  wind  out  of  Abolitionism,  in 
order  to  show  what  a  wretched  mass 
of  lies  it  is  in  collapse. 


-«♦►- 


POWERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  THRONE. 


There  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  English  nation 
than  the  jealous  care  with  which  the 
people  have  fenced  round  the  throne 
with  limitations  and  safeguards  for  the 
popular  liberty. 

Even  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Loi'd  Bacon,  that  profound  author  said: 
"  Among  the  greatest  and  most  haugh- 
ty things  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  is  af- 
firmed in  the  12th  year  of  Henry 
VI.,  63,  la  ley  est  la  plus  haute  inherit- 
ance que  le  Roy  ad,  &c,  that  is,  the  law 
is  the  highest  inheritance  that  the  king 
hath;  for  by  the.  law  both  the  king 
and  all  his  subjects  are  ruled  and  di- 
rected." 

Let  us  go  back  five  hundred  years 
into  the  past,  and  see  what  lessons  we 
may  happily  find  to  guide  us  out  of 
this  labyrinth  of  confusion  and  despot- 
ism into  which  we  have  fallen.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  no  king 
of  England  dared  to  look  upon  himself 
as  superior  to  the  law,  or  to  act  other- 
wise than  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
law  The  king  was  no  more  above 
the  law  than  the  subject :  "for  by  the 
law,  both  the  king  and  all  his  subjects  are 


directed.1'  Lord  Bacon  further  says  : 
"  If  any  charter  be  granted  by  a  king, 
the  which  is  repugnant  to  the  maxims, 
customs,  or  statutes  of  the  realm,  then 
is  the  charter  void." 

And   again  :    "  The   king   may  not 
either  alter  the  nature  of  the  law,  the 
form  of  a  court,  or  the  manner  and  or- 
■  der  of  pleading." 

Be  it  known  that  this  law  was,  like 
our  Constitution,  for  times  of  war  or 
peace.  The  king  achieved  no  exten- 
sion of  his  powers  over  citizens  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  war. 

On  this  subject  the  same  great  au- 
thority above  quoted  says :  "  See  Mag- 
na Charta  of  the  liberties  of  England, 
cap.  29.  No  freeman  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseized  of  his 
freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed,  or  any  other  way  des- 
troyed, nor  we  shall  not  pass  upon 
him  nor  condemn  him  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  men  of  his  degree,  or  the 
law  of  the  land." 

In  the  great  Charter  of  England  it  is 
said: — "The  king  granteth  for  him 
and  his  heirs,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
heirs   shall   procure   or  do    anything 
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whereby  the  liberties  in  the  said  Char- 
ter shall  be  infringed  or  broken  ;  and 
if  anything  be  procured  or  done  by 
any  person  contrary  to  the  premises, 
it  shall  be  had  for  no  force  or  effect." 

Thus  at  an  early  day  did  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  hedge  in  the  powers 
of  the  throne  by  such  plainly  denned 
limitations,  that  the  kings  lost  both 
their  thrones  and  their  heads  if  they 
ventured  too  far  into  the  region  of  as- 
sumed or  usurped  authority. 

The  author  of  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Constitution  says,  "  We 
have  never  known  a  supreme  central 
authority  sending  its  prefects,  its  sub- 
prefects,  and  other  salaried  officials, 
into  every  department,  and  directing 
and  performing  by  them  every  duty  of 
police,  and  the  like,  and  professing  to 
provide  through  them  for  every  local 
emergency." 

It  is  very  true  that  England  has  ne- 
ver known  such  a  government,  but 
the  United  States  has  endured  such  an 
one  for  more  than  two  years  now.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  undertaken  to  use  his  pro- 
vost-marshals as  a  local  police  all  over 
the  country,  who  have  set  aside  the 
laws  and  officers  of  the  States,  even 
to  the  regulation  of  the  kind  of  preach- 
ing to  be  had  in  the  churches.  These 
provost-marshals  have  imprisoned  or 
banished  ministers  for  refusing  to  pray 
for  Lincoln.  They  have  driven  con- 
gregations out  of  their  pews  and  closed 
the  doors  of  the  church,  for  the  crime 
of  keeping  silence  upon  the  question 
of  the  war.  Were  the  occupant  of 
the  British  throne  to  attempt  such  a 
deed,  the  people  of  England,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  would  make  a  bonfire  of  the 
throne  in  less  than  sixty  hours.  Mr. 
McGregor,  in  his  valuable  edition  of 
De  Lolme,  on  the  local  self-government 


of  England,  says  :  "The truth  is,  that 
in  Great  Britain  we  govern  ourselves, 
each  locality  has  its  self-government, 
and  every  British  home  is,  in  fact,  a 
little  government  within  itself."  In 
that  country  the  legal  power  is  graft- 
ed upon  the  social  power  ;  a  principle 
which  our  fathers  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  establishment  of  our  govern- 
ment, but  which  Lincoln  and  his  sa- 
traps of  centralizing  despotism,  arc 
endeavoring-  to  reverse.  Crcssy,  in 
enumerating  the  powers  of  the  English 
kings,  says  :  "  A  king  who  avows  that 
he  is  bound  to  inflict  no  punishment, 
save  according  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  he  cannot,  save  by  the  author- 
ity of  law,  touch  a  freeman's  property 
or  person,  or  control  his  freedom  of 
action  ;  a  king  who,  by  a  public  in- 
strument, surrenders  all  fines  and 
amerciaments  which  he  has  imposed 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  com- 
pletely admits  the  supremacy  of  law 
over  royal  power."  As  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  one  of  the 
judges,  Bracton,  in  his  famous  charge 
relating  to  the  limitations  of  kingly 
prerogative  by  law,  said  :  "The  king 
can  do  nothing  but  what  he  can  do  by 
law."  What  would  such  a  judge  have 
said  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  assumption  of  a 
discretionary  power  above  the  laws, 
which  our  judges  here  have  so  igno- 
miniously,  so  basely  acquiesced  in  ? 
There  has  certainly  been  no  time  since 
the  13th  century  when  a  king  of  Eng- 
land could  have  done  the  deeds  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has,  without  losing  his 
head.  In  a  volumn  of  "  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Political  Songs,"  published  by  the 
Camden  Society/ there  is  a  fine  old  ba- 
ron's war  song,  written  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lewes,  in  1264,  which  declares, 
"  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  assert  that  the 
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course  of  law  depends  on  the  king's 
will.  The  truth  is  the  reverse  ;  for 
the  king  may  fail,  but  the  law  stands 
firm.  The  law  rules  even  the  royal 
dignity  :" 

Dictur  vulgariter  ut  rex  vult  lex  vadit, 

Veritas  vult  aliter  ;  nam  lex  stat,  rex  eadit. 
******** 

Legem  quoque  dicimus  regis  dignitatum 
Regere,  &c. 

The  limits  of  this  article  permit  only 
a  statement  of  this  fruitful  and  im- 
portant subject.  We  design  no  more 
than  barely  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  what  even  the  tyrants  who 
have  occupied  the  British  throne  dared 
not  do,  and  what  Abraham  Lincoln  has 


dared  to  do,  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Had  any  British  monarch, 
since  the  days  of  King  John,  trenched 
upon  the  English  Constitution  as  much 
as  Lincoln  has  upon  that  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  needed  a  dupli- 
cate head  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
However,  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
party  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  people 
have  endured  their  abominations  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  a  relief,  after  four 
years,  in  another  President.  Should 
he  dare  to  re-elect  himself  by  rotten 
burroughs  and  bayonets,  the  world 
will  see  whether  the  Americans  are  a 
nation  of  braggarts  and  cowards,  or 
not. 


-*•*- 


CHARACTER  OF  LEAGUERS. 

D'Aubigne,  in  his  "Lcs  Adventures  du  Baron  de  Fceneste"  a  work  in  ridicule  of  a  factious 
party  called  Leaguers,  as  the  same  sort  of  rascals  call  themselves  now,  mentions  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  are  as  good  hits  now  as  then  : 

Enfin  chacun  deteste 
Les  guerrs,  et  proteste, 

Ne  vouloir  que  le  bien. 
Chacun  au  bien  aspire, 
Chacun  ce  bien  desire, 

Et  le  desire  sien. 


Each  party  civil  war  detests, 

And  each  with  solemn  vows  protests, 

He  nothing  means  but  good. 
Each  says  it  is  his  only  aim, 
Each  to  this  good  puts  in  his  claim, 

His  own  still  understood- 
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POETICAL  PROCLAMATION  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  TO  HIS  FAITHFUL  VARLETS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Good  friends  be  calm  !  why  should  ye  fret, 
Because  the  nation  runs  in  debt, 

And  taxes  grow  on  taxes  ? 
I  pray  ye  wait  till  time  and  tide 
A  nostrum  for  the  ill  provide, 

Or  Jeff,  his  hand  relaxes.  * 

What  is't  to  thee,  if  on  the  sea, 
At  hide-and-seek  our  captains  play, 

With  wags  of  France  and  Spain  ? 
Or  if  our  merry  generals  choose, 
On  rebel  soil,  at  fast-and-loose, 

To  spend  a  whole  campaign  ? 

A  little  blood  is  not  so  bad, 
Shed  in  our  holy  cause — I'm  glad 

To  see  it  flow  the  faster  : 
Phlebotomy  is  good  for  States, 
It  shows,  midst  all  the  strifes  and  hates, 

The  people  've  found  their  master. 

States  are  like  nature — mark  the  rose,  f 
At  morn  with  vernal  tints  it  glows, 

And  sheds  its  sweets  around  ; 
At  eve,  behold  it  pale  and  dead ! 
Its  beauty  ]ost,  its  fragrance  fled, 

And  wasted  on  the  ground ! 

Mark,  too,  the  morn — now  full  and  fair 
She  shines,  and  earth  and  sea  and  air 
*  Smile  in  the  yellow  gleam  ; 
Anon  her  glories  disappear, 
And  not  a  star  that  gilds  the  sphere, 
But  yields  a  brighter  beam. 

Then,  varlets,  cease  impatient  strains, 
None  but  the  Copperhead  complains 
The  nation  dies  so  soon  : 


"  We  regret  to  fear  that  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be  accused  of  plagiarism  by  some  snarling  Cop- 
perhead Cerberus,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  likeness  of  this  verse  to  the  following 
lines  of  Horace : 

"  Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber  et  Seythes, 
Harpine  quinti,  cogitet  Adria, 
Divisus  objecto,  remittas 
Querere. " 

f  In  this  verse  the  President  does  not  imitate,  he  rivals  these  immortal  lines  of  Horace  : 
"  Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor, 
Vermis." 
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What's  life  ?    The  bubble  of  an  hour ! 
False  as  the  wind — frail  as  a  flower, 
And  changeful  as  the  moon. 

Then  cease  your  reconstructing  schemes, 
Let  not  such  foolish  sickmen's  dreams 

Perplex  your  shallow  mind ! 
No  matter  for  the  future  hour — 
I  have  the  present  in  my  power, 

0,  impotent  and  blind !  * 

Then  silly  intellects  be  still ! 

Of  bonds  and  greenbacks  take  your  fill, 

But  prate  of  law  no  more  ! 
Occasion's  new — forget  old  cares, 
The  Constitution  lack  down  stairs ! 

Enough  of  such  a  bore !  f 

Then  take  a  loench,  or  take  a  glass, 
(So  generals  bid  the  moments  pass,) 

And  let  the  war  roll  on ! 
I'm  doing  well  in  spite  of  wails — 
From  selling  fish  and  splitting  rails, 

I've  grown  to  be  a  Don ! 

So  send  the  merry  jest  around  !J 
The  orphan's  woe  in  tears  be  drown'd, 

Unheard  the  widow's  cry ! 
Joy  to  our  cheeks  her  glow  imparts ; 
If  so  she  revels  in  our  hearts, 

Let  the  "sick  Union  die ! 


*  This  verse  completely  refutes  the  malicious  charge  of  the  Copperheads,  of  a  want  of 
scholarship  in  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  it  is  almost  a  literal  translation  of  these  lines  of  the  most  po- 
lite of  the  Latin  poets  : 

"  Quid  setermis  minorem, 
Confiliis  animun  fatigas." 

f  If  any  fault-finding  scoundrel  complain  of  a  want  of  elegance  in  this  verse,  we  tell  the 
ignoramus  that  it  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  these  lines  of  the  great  Horace  : 

"  Cut  non  sub  alta  vel  plateno,  vel  hac, 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere,  etrosa, 
Canos  odorati  capillos 
Potamus  uncti. " 

X  This  may  seem  Neronic  to  unchristian  minds,  but  it  has  the  authority  of  these  words  of 
the  immortal  Roman  poet : 

*'  Dissipat  Evius 
Curas  edaces." 
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Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  in  relation  to  the  propo- 
sition before  Congress  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  adopt,  or  construct, 
whatever  railroads  it  pleases  across 
that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
State.  This  message  is  the  first  offi- 
cial document  from  any  State  execu- 
tive, having  anything  like  a  tone  of 
manly  patriotism,  and  defiance  of  Fe- 
deral usurpation  and  despotism.  Gov. 
Parker  warns  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion that  even  if  Congress  passes  the 
act,  it  will  never  be  submitted  to  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Gov- 
ernor says  : 

"Two  inquiries  naturally  arises.  First, 
would  the  proposed  action  of  Congress,  if 
consummated,  effect  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  this  State?  Second  and  chiefly,  would 
such  action  infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State?" 

"  Infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  !"  Ah,  there  is  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  matter.  Let  Gov.  Parker 
stand  fast  close  by  that  landmark. 
Let  him  both  say  and  act  the  great 
proposition  that  there  shall  be  no  in- 
fringement upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State.  There  are  battles  in  that  decla- 
ration. Brave  battles,  not  to  subjugate, 
to  murder  and  plunder  other  sister  so- 
vereign States,  but  battles  for  tlie  Con- 
stitution, for  law,  for  State  sovereign- 
ty and  liberty.  The  hearts  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  patriots,  long 
restless  and  impatient  under  the  gall- 
ing yoke  of  Lincoln  despotism,  are 
panting  for  just  such  battles.  Pant- 
in^  for  them,  not  because  they  love 
battles,  but  because  they  believe  that 


liberty  can  be  preserved  on  no  easier 

terms.     The  Governor  of  New  Jersey 

says  of  this  proposed  Federal  railroad 

over  the  soil  of  the  State  : 

"  If  such  a  law  be  valid,  tne  Legislature  of 
the  State  is  a  powerless  body,  and  our  citi- 
zens must  hereafter  beg  Congress  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  constructing  works  of  public,  im- 
provement on  our  own  soil.  The  passage  of 
such  an  act  (although  of  no  binding  force, 
because  unconstitutional)  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  It  would  take 
the  creatures  of  our  law,  now  under  the  ban 
of  judicial  injunction  for  violation  of  our  sta- 
tutes, and,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  decision 
of  our  courts,  attempt  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  and  superior  to  the  power  that 
created  them.  Such  action  deserves,  and 
should  receive,  the  strongest  legislative  re- 
monstrance. Let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
by  those  who  would  inflict  this  wrong  and  in- 
dignity upon  our  State,  that  while  New  Jer- 
sey will  comply  with  every  legal  obligation, 
and  will  respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  all, 
she  will  not  permit  any  infringement  of  her 
rights  without  resorting  to  every  lawful  means 
to  prevent  it. " 

"  Resorting  to  every  lawful  means 
to  prevent  it,"  means,  if  need  be,  the 
arming  of  the  whole  State  to  drive 
beyond  its  borders,  or  hang,  every 
soul  who  invades  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  such  an  act  of 
Congress.  Governor  Parker  bases  his 
threatened  resistance  upon  the  high 
ground  that  it  is  proposed  to  "  infringe 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  State"  by 
an  "  unconstitutional"  act  of  Congress. 
He  declares  that  such  an  act  is  "of  no 
binding  effect,  because  unconstitutional" 
This  is  sound,  statesmanlike,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  high  office  he  holds.  If,  on 
all  questions  touching  the  invasion  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  \ry  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  Congress,  or  by  Fe- 
deral executive  usurpation,  Governor 
Parker  had  been  as  sound  and  stood 
as  firm  as  in  this  instance,  he  would 
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have  saved  his  country  from  a  horrible 
inundation  of  blood,  and  his  name 
would  descend  to  posterity  by  the  side 
of  the  name  of  Washington.  He  would 
occupy  the  glorious  nich  in  history 
which  Gov.  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
stepped  into,  and  then  weakly  or  base- 
ly abandoned  through  cowardice,  or 
for  the  approbation  of  shoddy  con- 
tractors, or  political  partizans  of  flex- 
ible political  virtue.  The  Conscrip- 
tion Act  is  an  infringement  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  a  thousand 
fold  more  dangerous,  more  fatal,  than 
a  Federal  railroad  forced  through  the 
State  would  be.  Is  there  a  lawyer,  is 
there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole 
State  of  New  Jersey  who  does  not 
know  that  act  to  be  unconstitutional  ? 
The  Constitution  declares  that  "  a  well 
regulated  militia  is  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,"  and  guaran- 
tees to  every  State  this  necessary  safe- 
guard. On  this  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Chief  Justice  Story  says  :  "One 
of  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  ty- 
rants accomplish  their  purposes  with- 
out resistance  is,  by  disarming  the 
people,  and  by  substituting  a  regular 
army  in  the  stead  of  a  resort  to  the 
militia."  Now  this  is  what  the  Con- 
scription act  aims  ta  do.  It  gives  the 
President  power  to  absorb  and  anni- 
hilate the  entire  militia  of  a  State,  by 
dragging  away  every  citizen  in  its  mi- 
litia into  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  will  of  the  citizen,  and 
without  the  authority  of  the  State. 
The  Constitutional  right  of  a  State  to 
a  "  regular  militia"  for  its  own  defense, 
that  is,  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  for  the 
safety  of  its  citizens,  is  the  very  high- 
est and  most  sacred  prerogative  of 
State    sovereignty.     The    Conscription 


sweeps  all  this  away  with  a  single 
blow  of  Federal  power,  and  exposes 
every  citizen  of  the  State,  liable  to  do 
military  duty,  to  the  mercy  or  the 
whim  of  the  President,  who  may  use 
every  individual  of  the  State  militia, 
as  he  is  now  doing  with  the  army,  to 
free  negroes,  and  murder  and  plunder 
white  men.  The  State  may,  at  vast 
expense,  organize,  arm,  and  train  its 
militia,  for  its  own  defense  or  safety, 
according  to  the  Constitution  ;  but  im- 
mediately the  Conscription  Act  may 
come  along  and  gobble  up  every  man 
of  that  militia,  leaving  the  State  de- 
fenseless. Such  an  act  is  not  only  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  it  is 
an  overthrow  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
sovereign  rights  of  a  State.  Under 
the  Constitution,  Congress  and  the 
President  have  no  such  powers.  They 
may  call  upon  the  militia,  when  organ- 
ized, trained,  and  officered,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  through 
the  authorities  of  the  State,  for  a  cer- 
tain definitely  limited  service ;  but 
this  Conscription  Act  entirely  ignores 
the  authorities  of  the  State,  and  acts 
directly  upon  its  citizens,  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
In  1814  a  similar  Conscription  Act  was 
passed,  and  after  it  had  passed  the 
lower  House  of  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  12,  was  abandoned  on  the  ground 
of  unconstitutionality,  and  because  it 
was  seen  that  every  State  would  re- 
sist it  as  a  fatal  invasion  of  State  so- 
vereignty. This  act  called  for  the 
conscription  of  80,000  men  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  allowed 
the  President  to  call  directly  on  the 
militia  officers  for  the  men,  in  case  the 
Governors  of  the  States  refused.  It 
did  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
present  act,  of  seizing   the   men  indi- 
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vidually,  and  dragging  them  like  cri- 
minals hand-cuffed  into  the  army.  The 
Senate  at  first  amended  the  act  so  that 
the  President  should  not  have  the  pow- 
er to  call  on  the  militia  officers,  if  the 
Governors  of  the  State  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  call.  Finally  the  whole 
thing  was  killed  by  a  motion  from  Ru- 
fus  King  to  postpone  the  bill  to  the 
second  Monday  in  March,  which  was  a 
day  after  the  date  fixed  for  the  close 
of  the  session.  Sullivan,  who  record- 
ed these  events  as  they  transpired, 
says  : 

"It  is  highly  probable  that  if  it  had  been 

attempted  to  enforce  the  system  of  impress- 
ment and  military  conscription  by  law,  the 
Government  would  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  conld  not, 
and  would  not,  have  submitted  themselves  to 
its  operation." 

In  the  debate  on  this  question,  Jere- 
miah Mason  said  : 

"If,  then,  voluntary  enlistment  is  the  only 
method  by  which,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people,  a  regular  army  could 
be  raised,  it  follows  that  the  power  to  raise 
armies  is,  by  the  very  terms  used  by  the  Con- 
stitution, restricted  to  that  method  ;  for  the 
words  must  be  construed  as  they  were  understood 
by  the  people  who  adopted  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Mason  is  regarded,  after  Daniel 
Webster,  as  the  ablest  lawyer  and 
statesman  which  New  England  has 
produced.  In  his  great  speech  show- 
ing the  unconstitutionality  of  conscrip- 
tion, he  uttered  the  following  defiant 

language  : 

"In  my  opinion,  this  system  of  military 
conscription,  thus  recommended  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  War,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
but  also  with  all  the  principles  of  civil  lib- 
erty. 

"Such  a  measure  cannot,  it  ought  not,  to 
be  submitted  to.  If  it  could  in  no  other  way 
be  averted,  I  not  only  believe,  but  I  hope,  it 
would  be  resisted.  The  most  odious  and  cruel 
slavery  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
submission.,, 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
permit  the  citation  of  a  vast  amount 
of  authority  at  our  hand  on  this  sub- 


ject. And  then  we  suppose  that  no 
properly  informed  man  doubts  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  Conscription 
Act ;  and  none  can  doubt  that  it  is  a 
flagrant  infringement  upon  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States.  Indeed  those 
who  passed  the  act  have  had  the  con- 
sistent hardihood  and  shamefacedness 
to  deny  that  States  have  any  sove- 
reignty. This,  though  impudent,  is 
consistent.  For  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  a  mental  stultification  beyond 
that  which  claims  sovereignty  for  the 
States,  and  still  admits  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  conscription.  Cer- 
tain are  we  that  no  man  of  Governor 
Parker's  intelligence  can  believe  that 
act  either  Constitutional  or  in  harmo- 
ny with  State  sovereignty. 

How  then  shall  we  account  for  his 
readiness  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
the  calls  made  under  it,  by  stimulating 
enlistments  through  means  that  have 
saddled  the  people  of  his  State  with 
frightful  bounty  debts  ?  On  the  ques- 
tion of  an  unconstitutional  railroad 
bill,  which  violates  the  sovereignty  of 
his  State,  he  is  clear,  manly,  and  defi- 
ant ;  but  on  a  Conscription  Act,  equal- 
by  unconstitutional,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  fatally  violative  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  New  Jersey,  which  de- 
votes thousands  of  its  citizens  to 
death,  he  is  not  only  patient  and  sub- 
missive, but  has  made  himself  a  party 
to  the  wrong  upon  his  State,  by  enter- 
ing heartily  into  oppressive  schemes 
for  supplying  the  unlawful  demand. 
Had  we  been  Governor,  not  a  man 
should  ever  have  left  the  State,  either 
as  a  conscript  or  as  a  volunteer  victim 
to  the  uncoustitutional  demand.  By 
the  offer  of  these  enormous  stimulat- 
ing volunteer  bounties,  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  State-annihilating  act 
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is  admitted.    Gov.  Parker  should  have 
treated  this  bill  precisely  as  he  has 
treated  the  proposed  railroad  bill,  call- 
ed upon  the  Legislature  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  protect  and  defend  the 
sovereignty   of   the   State  from    the 
threatened  wrong.     He   should  have 
informed  the   Federal   Administration 
that  while  every  call  made  upon  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  its  quota  of 
militia,  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  Constitution,  and  according  to  pre- 
scribed forms,  would  be  met  with  cheer- 
ful alacrity,  no  act  so  violative  of  the 
Constitution,  and  so  derogatory  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  for  a  moment.     Had.   Gov. 
Parker  taken  this  position,  and  stood 
firmly  by  it,  he  would  not  only  have 
saved  the  people  of  New  Jersey  fr^m 
the  disgraceful  load  of  bounty-taxes, 
and  from  the  loss  of  thousands  of  their 
young  men,  but  he  would  have  lifted 
up  a  standard  of  patriotism  and  of  Con- 
stitutional   law    and    liberty,    which 
would   have  rallied   the   people,    and 
made  him  the  deliverer  of  his  country 
from  the  vampires  that  are  sucking  its 
heart's  blood.    Gov.  Parker's  last  mes- 
sage proved  that  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration is  doing  a  great  many  uncon- 
stitutional  and   revolutionary    deeds 
which  embrace  a  violation  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, on  which  he  now  shows  him- 
•self  justly    jealous   and    determined. 
Why  does  he  not  use  all  these  aggres- 
sive acts  alike  ?     Why  does  he  submit 
to  the  overthrow  of  State  sovereignty, 
to  despotism,   in  one  thing",  and  help 
them  along  in  another  ?     But  we  will 
not  speak  of  the  past — we  will  even 
cease  to  think  about  it,  in  our  over- 
whelming joy,   if  the    Governor   will 
consistently  and  firmly  stand  by  the 
ground  assumed  in  this  last  message. 


He  has  nobly  planted  himself  at  last. 
Let  him  do  the  same  by  every  act  that 
violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  sovereignty  of  his  own 
State,  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
will  not  only  sound  his  name  with  an 
applause  that  will  be  heard  all  the  way 
across    the  Atlantic   Ocean,    but   will 
rally  at  his  command  to  make  good  the 
brave  and  patriotic  words  he  has   ut- 
tered in  this  message.     Not  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  alone,  but  every  soul 
in  the  United  States,  who  loves  the 
Union  as  it  was  formed  by  our  fathers, 
and  who  is  determined  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  of  our  country,  will  utter 
his   name   with  pride    and    blessing. 
"  New  Jersey  will  not  permit  any  in- 
fringement of  her  rights  toithout  resort- 
ing to  every  lawful  means  to  prevent  it." 
That  is  the  first  executive  gun  of  State 
sovereignty  fired  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  Abolition   revolution.     Gov.   Sey- 
mour made  speeches  of  that  excellent 
quality  in  great  number  ;  but  no  soon- 
er had  he  seated  himself  in  the  execu- 
tive chair  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
than   his   courage  forsook   him.     His 
speeches  were  beautiful  morning  glo- 
ries, which  withered  in  the  first  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun.     His  brave  words  at- 
tracted the  admiring,  the  hopeful  gaze 
of  the  patriotic  masses  of  every  State. 
They  looked  towards  him,  as  the  eyes 
of  a  half-shipwrecked  mariner  fasten 
upon  the  last  star  in  a  blackening  sky. 
Alas,  how   quickly   he   faded  !     Now 
the  faces  of  all  are  averted,  either  in 
pity  or  scorn,  from  the  spot  where  he 
went  out.     And  Gov.  Parker,  of  New 
Jersey,   has,   by   this    last   message, 
drawn  all  eyes   upon   himself.     There 
is  a  heart  in  every  eye  that  looks  long- 
ingly to  see  whether  he  is  a  rising  star 
or  only  the   flash   of  a  meteor  in  tlie 
stormy  sky. 
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We  present  our  readers  this  month 
with  a  very  excellent  portrait  of  Roger 
B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Taney  is  now  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  but  his 
intellect  is  just  as  clear  and  uncloud- 
ed as  ever.  His  career  has  not  been 
an  exciting  or  eventful  one,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  no  man  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, has  been  of  more  real  value  or 
service  to  the  country.  The  two  prin- 
cipal acts  of  his  life,  which  will  hand 
his  name  down  to  posterity,  are  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
rendered  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  For  tl}e  first  act  he  was  as- 
sailed with  all  the  bitterness  and  ma- 
levolence which  party  spirit  could 
command,  but  his  life  has  been  gra- 
ciously lengthened  out  until  he  is  now 
permitted  to  read  the  verdict  of  an  im- 
partial people  :  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  His  decision  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  is  a  still  more  impor- 
tant and  valuable  public  service,  and 
no  man,  not  even  Washington  or  Jef- 
ferson, will  be  regarded  with  more 
profound  respect  by  future  genera- 
tions, than  he.  He  expounded  the 
Constitution  upon  an  all-important  and 
vital  point,  without  which  it  is  but  as 
"  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal." Bereft  of  his  construction,  and 
the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  men 
who  made  it  go  for  naught,  for  admit 
the  negro  to  equal  citizenship  with  the 
white  race,  and  republican  institutions 
will  and  must  be  inevitably  over- 
thrown. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  de- 
cision of  Judge  Taney  so  exasperates 
the  Abolitionists,  for  it  places  them  in 


the  attitude  of  rebellion  against  the 
Constitution.       It   is  not   astonishing 

o 

that  they  have  assailed  it  with  all  the 
enginery  which  falsehood  and  malevo- 
lence could  invent,  for  it  strikes  their 
disgusting  delusion  of  negro  equality 
directly  in  the  face.  We  suppose  it 
has  been  repeated  a  thousand  times, 
ten  thousand  times,  that  Judge  Taney 
decided  "  that  negroes  had  no  rights 
which  white  men  were  bound  to  res- 
pect." Even  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  is 
dishonest  enough  to  leave  that  con- 
struction to  be  drawn  from  what  it 
says.  Judge  Taney  merely  stated,  in 
the  historical  summary  in  his  decision, 
that  for  more  than  a  century  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ne- 
groes had  been  regarded  as  "  so  far  in- 
ferior as  to  have  no  rights  which  white 
men  were  bound  to  respect."  In  this 
he  merely  stated  a  simple  historical 
fact,  and  yet  it  has  been  repeated  a 
thousand  times  that  he  decided  as 
above.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
fairness  of  the  Abolition  press.  But 
no  amount  of  falsehood  can  stifle  a 
truth.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  will 
be  a  monument  of  lasting  fame  to  its 
author,  and  live  on  the  brightest  page 
of  American  history,  long  after  its  ig- 
norant and  deluded  defamers  shall  be 
consigned  to  that  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
We  trust  its  honored  author  will  long 
be  spared  to  fill  his  present  exalted 
position,  for  his  removal,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  from  any  cause,  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  country  of  such  a  mag- 
nitude that  every  patriot  might  well 
mourn  his  loss  "in  sackcloth  and  ash- 
es." 
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WHAT  I  HAYE  HEARD  AND  SEEN. 

L 

Who  act  like  slaves,  yet  talk  like  men, 

"With  wavering  will  but  true  convictions, 
Now  fired  to  high  resolve,  and  then 

Swayed  by  low  party  predilections, 
Are  like  the  tempest  driven  spray, 

The  sport  of  every  change  of  weather, 
While  Union  gives  the  deep  waves  sway, 

To  shake  the  rock-bound  coast  together. 

n. 

I  have  seen  freemen  placed  in  docks, 

Or  dragged  to  die,  unheard,  in  prison, 
While  others  blessed  the  rise  in  stocks, 

As  if  salvation's  sun  had  risen. 
When,  had  the  all-expectant  mass, 

One  true  man's  mind,  to  give  it  motion — 
That  power  th'  attendant  planet  has — 

'Twould  shake  the  earth,  like  waves  of  ocean. 

in. 

I've  heard  men  swear,  a  thousand  times, 

Upon  iheir  sacred  words  of  honor  (?) 
That  ne'er  should  Abolition  crimes 

Usurp  the  land,  nor  batten  on  her. 
And  yet,  like  Lazarones  they  stood, 

To  bandy  badinage  at  random, 
E'en  while  the  crimes  t^eir  oaths  eschewed 

Usurped  their  charters  ad-captandum. 

TV. 

I've  saen  the  little  children  taught 

To  hold  the  Constitutio11  precious ; 
That  it,  and  each  memento  got 

From  Washington,  were  good  and  gracious — 
But  now  I  see  them  on  the  stoops, 

Before  they  cast  their  first  dentition, 
Hold  Washington  and  Hancock  dupes, 

And  wave  their  flags  for  Abolition. 

v. 

I  have  heard  country  Yankees  swear — 

When  treason  wrought,  through  false  alarms— 
If  Abolition  should  impair 

Their  charters — they'd  reverse  their  arms — 
I  see  them  now  in  camp  and  street, 

Strut  proud  in  Abolition  armors, 
Of  all  the  vilest  things  you  meet, 

The  very  vilest  nigger  charmers. 
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VT. 

I've  heard  honest  fathers'  sons, 

When  first  they  entered  in  commission, 
Swear  on  their  bayonets,  swords  and  guns, 

They'd  never  fight  for  Abolition. — 
I  see  them  now,  with  stolid  grin, 

And,  gracious,  how  I  blush  to  see  them! — 
By  Alia,  link  with  colored  men! 

And  mess,  and  sleep,  and  toddy  with  them. 

VXL 

I've  heard  a  leader  of  brigade, 

To  soldiers  on  a  rostrum  belch  him, 
Fling  odium  on  the  Copper-head, 

And  tell  the  sensless  dupes  to  "  squelch  him !" 
How  swift  the  specious  treason  runs, 

How  soon  even  manhood  bends  the  knee,  men! 
He  was  an  honest  patriot  once, 

And  they  who  heard  him  once  were  freemen! 

\ 

\ 
vui. 

Still  soldiers  blessed  the  despot's  "  cause!" 

And  still  the  song  of  freedom  chaunted, 
Even  when  their  charters  and  their  laws 

Were  tattered  like  the  flags  they  flaunted ! 
And  still  the  people  looked  in  vain, 

Anorth  for  even  a  manly  token — 
Alas  for  baffled  manhood,  when 

The  plighted  faith  of  chiefs  is  broken! 

%  IX. 

As  mountain  snows,  when  winter-locked, 

Descend — in  spring — through  countless  branches, 
But  shaken  by  the  thunder-shock, 

Sweep  down  resistless  avalanches  ; 
Such  leaders  thawed  the  people's  hearts, 

And  wasted  all  their  high  endeavor — 
Which,  touched  aright,  would  tear  apart 

The  chains  they  now  must  wear  forever. 

Adejuondak. 
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— A  gifted  and  patriotic  lady  of  Vermont, 
in  a  letter  on  the  delusion  of  the  people  in 
permitting  this  war,  asks,  "  do  you  believe  it 
possible  that  the  people  will  permit  this  hor- 
rid madness  to  last  much  longer  ?"  We  can 
no  more  answer  that  question  than  we  can 
tell  how  long  the  spasms  of  a  maniac  may 
last.  The  madness  of  a  war  grows  on  what 
it  feeds  on.  A  people  who  were  mad  enough 
to  allow  themselves  to  begin  such  a  war,  may 
allow  it  to  go  on  until  a  merciful  exhaustion 
at  last  terminates  their  lives  and  the  war  to- 
gether. The  people  of  almost  every  nation 
have  many  times  allowed  themselves  to  be 
utterly  ruined  by  wars  which  were  waged  to 
gratify  the  ambition  or  malice  of  a  few  un- 
principled chieftains.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  people  of  France  car- 
ried on  Avars  until  they  literally  reduced  them- 
selves to  skeletons.  Chataubriand,  in  his 
Etudes  Historique,  draws  this  picture  of  the 
horrid  miseries  which  they  endured  to  still 
carry  on  war  :  "  After  feeding  on  all  sorts  of 
animals,  cats,  dogs,  and  such  like,  and  the 
skins  of  these  animals,  after  devouring  chil- 
dren, they  ground  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
used  the  dust  in  place  of  flour.  This  bread 
preserved  its  virtue,  those  who  eat  it  died. 
Thirty  thousand  persons  fell  in  this  way  at 
last.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  dead 
bodies,  the  dying  crawled  amongst  them." 
Good  God !  one  would  think  that  vhis  expe- 
rience would  have  lasted  France  forever  :  but 
it  did  not.  For  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
century  we  see  the  mass  of  the  people  made 
the  same  unhappy  wretches  again  by  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  used  as  the  implements 
of  despotic  ambition  in  wars.  What  dread- 
ful wars !  Says  Veillet,  in  recording  these 
events  :  ' '  During  fifty  years,  neither  harvest 
nor  vintage.  Men  are  met  so  weak  that  they 
creep  along  like  lizards  on  a  dung-heap. 
They  bury  themselves  in  it  at  night  like  ver- 
min, and  exhibit  themselves  in  sunlight  al- 
most eaten  up  with  worms.  We  see  them  ly- 
ing in  disgusting  proximity  to  the  dead,  with- 
out having  strength  to  creep  away.  And  we 
see  what  we  should  not  dare  to  mention  had 
we  not  ourselves  seen  it,  they  eat  their  own 


arms  and  hands,  and  die  in  their  dire  des- 
pair." Into  such  lunatics  and  devils  does 
war  convert  a  people.  A  nation  drunk  with 
blood  is  enough  to  make  the  gods  weep. 
The  people  of  Sweden  allowed  their  mad 
king,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  to  carry  on  wars 
until  all  the  young  men  in  the  kingdom  were 
slain.  But  there  is  no  end  to  these  exam- 
ples. Now  that  we  have  launched  upon  this 
bloody  tide,  God  only  can  tell  when  or  where 
we  shall  stop.  Such  a  horrible  war-delusion 
as  this,  breaking  out  in  a  nation,  is  like  a 
deadly  infectious  disease,  that  sometimes  ra- 
vages a  continent.  When  its  work  of  death 
shall  be  stayed  no  man  knoweth.  Is  it  the 
wrath  of  heaven  that  has  fallen  upon  us  ? 
What  is  it  that  has  so  suddenly  deprived  this 
people  of  their  senses,  of  their  virtue,  of  their 
humanity  ? 

— A  cotemporary  accuses  the  editor  of  The 
Old  Guaed  with  being  "an  apologist  for  Ca- 
tholicism, with  all  its  dividing  and  narrowing 
intolerance."  The  author  of  this  sentence 
not  only  wishes  to  misrepresent  us,  but  he 
betrays  a  school  boy's  ignorance  of  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Dividing  and  narrowing  are  words  that  do  not 
belong  to  Catholicism  ;  for  it  has  performed 
a  useful  part  in  the  drama  of  civilization, 
which  will  be  denied  by  none  except  the  ig- 
noramus or  the  bigot.  It  was  Catholicism 
that  formed  a  vast  confederation  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations.  Its  mission  was  not  to  divide 
and  narrow,  but  to  unite  and  extend.  It  was, 
during  the  darkest  period  of  European  civil- 
ization, the  only  refuge  of  the  poor  and  the 
weak  from  the  despotism  of  the  strong.  It 
put  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  kings,  and  im- 
posed restraints  upon  the  cruelties  of  war. 
When  human  society  was  everywhere  divid- 
ing and  splitting  up  into  warlike  clans,  it 
established  the  worship  of  God,  and  taught 
without  ceasing  that  all  men  are  brothers  in 
Christ.  It  tried  to  make  a  vast  republic  of 
Europe,  teaching  antagonistic  nations  to  live 
peacefully  and  fraternally  by  the  cohesive 
power  of  identical  principles,  and  the  strong 
and  indissoluble  tie  of  religious  brotherhood. 
Indeed  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  Christian 
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confederation  of  nations  united  under  one 
spiritual  head.  In  his  History  of  England, 
Lord  Macaulay  says  :  "What  the  Olympian 
chariot  races,  and  the  Pythian  oracle  were 
to  the  Greek  cities,  Rome  and  her  Bishops 
were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  commu- 
nion. Thus  grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged 
benevolence.  Races  separated  from  each 
other  by  seas  and  mountains  acknowledged  a 
fraternal  tie  and  common  code  of  public  law. 
Even  in  war  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was 
not  seldom  mitigated  by  the  recollections 
that  he  and  his  vanquished  enemies  were  all 
members  of  one  great  federation. "  So  much 
for  the  "dividing  and  narrowing"  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the  remarks 
which  we  suppose  provoked  the  strictures  of- 
our  antagonist,  were  in  relation  to  the  de- 
cent and  Christian  character  maintained  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States,  in 
relation  to  the  present  war,  compared  with 
the  barbarian  violence  of  nearly  all  other 
clergymen.  The  language,  in  a  majority  of 
pulpits,  has  partaken  so  much  of  the  style  of 
the  fish-market,  and  has  breathed  such  a  re- 
vengeful and  bloody  temper,  that  no  really 
Christian  gentleman  could  either  hear  it  him- 
self or  wish  his  children  to  hear  it.  From 
this  great  and  shameful  indecency  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  have  been,  we  believe,  almost  en- 
tirely free.  If  now  looking  at  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  min- 
isters in  contrast,  we  were  to  be  forced  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  two  systems,  we 
should  blush  for  our  Protestant  churches.  In 
the  scale  of  morality  and  religion  they  have 
sunken  to  a  point  of  degradation  at  once 
alarming  and  disgusting.  They  are  nurse- 
ries of  cruelty,  vulgarity  and  blood. 

— Orestes  A.  Brownson,  in  the  April  number 
of  his  Review,  advises  the  Democratic  party 
to  "put  up  a  War  Democrat,  who  is  vailing 
to  let  slavery  die,"  for  the  Presidency;  which 
advice  the  World  quotes  approvingly.  Mr. 
Brownson  is  the  most  intolerant  and  revolu- 
'tionary  of  the  Black  and  Red  Abolitionists, 
and  is  only  a  doctrinaire,  without  being  a 
statesman,  or  even  a  politician.  The  World 
may  think  such  advice  particularly  valuable 
to  the  Democratic  party — no  Democrat  will 
think  so.  The  New  Nation,  Fremont's  or- 
gan, also  advises  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
same  effect.     It  says  : 


"If  the  Democratic  party  had  sufficient 
intelligence  and  patriotism  to  break  away 
entirely  from  slavery,  it  certainly  possesses 
instincts  that  are  really  more  liberal  than  the 
Republican  party." 

By  breaking  away  from  "slavery"  is  meant 
breaking  away  from  the  Constitution.  The 
Democratic  party  has  nothing  to  do  especial- 
ly with  "slavery,"  any  more  than  it  has  to 
do  with  church  property  as  a  party  measure. 
Whatever  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
are  on  any  subject,  the  Democratic  party  ad- 
heres to,  because  it  is  for  the  Constitution  as 
it  is.  The  proposition  of  Brownson's  Review^ 
endorsed  by  the  World,  simply  amounts  to- 
an  abandonment  of  the  Constitution.  Worse 
than  that — it  is  a  proposition  for  one  half  of 
the  States  to  steal  or  destroy  the  property  of 
the  other  half.  The  Constitution  binds  us 
all  to  defend  the  right  of  property  in  every 
portion  of  our  common  country — in  the  South 
and  in  the  North.  This  war  was  brought 
about  by  the  formation  of  a  northern  party  to 
destroy  the  property  of  the  South.  This  par- 
ty was  conceived  in  theft,  and  lives,  moves, 
and  has  its  being  in  war  and  murder.  The 
end  of  the  war  will  be  the  end  of  that  party, 
and,  thank  the  good  God,  the  end,  also,  of 
all  who  supported  its  thieving  crusade.  Tho 
Democratic  party  will  not  follow  the  lead  of 
Dr.  Brownson,  Fremont,  or  the  New  York 
World,  into  that  Abolition  trap.  It  would  no 
longer  be  the  Democratic  party  if  it  did. 
Even  if  the  delegates  to  the  next  Presidential 
Convention  were  all  to  desert  the  party,  and 
go  over  to  the  Abolitionists,  they  could  not 
take  the  Democracy  along  with  them.  And 
there  would  be  a  new  Convention  within  a 
month  of  the  date  of  the  desertion,  of  men 
who  will  not  desert  the  glorious  old  party 
standard,  but  will  hold  it  aloft  in  the  coming 
campaign  with  unfaltering  hands  and  hope- 
ful hearts. 

— How  many  times  has  the  back-bone  of 
the  rebellion  been  broken  ?  How  many  times 
has  the  South  been  starved  out  ?  How  many 
times  has  the  rebellion  been  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  from  exhaustion?  O,-  so  many 
times!  Almost  as  many  as  months  have 
elapsed  since  we  began  the  business  of  sub- 
jugating. And  yet  we  are  still  everywhere 
confronted  with  armies  which  we  dare  not 
march  upon — with  armies  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  are  awfully  afraid  will  march  upon 
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us.  Then  the  rebellion  seems  to  be  like  that 
Titan  who,  every  time  he  was  thrown  to  the 
earth,  regained  a  new  strength.  We  have 
found  it  so  ;  and  we  shall  find  it  so  even  to 
the  end.  Eight  millions  of  people  whom  you 
compel  to  fight  for  their  altars  and  their 
homes — for  their  property  and  their  lives, 
are  Titans — they  are  never  exhausted  ;  never 
give  up.  The  end  will  be  that  we  shall  give 
out,  and  give  up  first  ;  just  as  England,  af- 
ter having  vainly  hurled  the  might  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  against  the 
Titanic  will  of  these  feeble  and  despised  co- 
lonies, gave  up  in  shame  and  despair  at  last. 
We  are  foolishly  acting  that  piece  of  history 
over  again,  with  the  exception  that  we,  in  the 
North,  play  the  part  of  England  this  time. 
And  England  laughs  at  our  folly,  for  she  well 
knows  the  road  we  are  traveling. 

— Abbe  Kaynal  says  :  "All  oppressed  peo- 
ple have  the  right  of  resisting  their  oppres- 
sors." This  is  affirmed  in  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  And,  what  may  seem 
strange,  it  forms  one  of  the  laws  of  England, 
and  a  king  of  Hungary  was  great  enough, 
when  he  was  ascending  the  throne,  to  make 
it  one  of  the  maxims  of  State.  It  was  adopt- 
ed by  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the 
world,  Trajan,  when  he  said  before  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  of  Koine,  to  the  first  officer 
of  the  empire,  when  he  was  presenting  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  according  to  custom  : 
41  Use  it  for  me,  if  I  continue  just;  against  me, 
if  I  become  tyrannical."  It  is  a  principle  as 
old  as  man.  The  right  of  the  people  to  use 
the  sword  against  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant  is  a 
divine  right  —  a  right  which  never  wears 
out— never  grows  old.  It  is  a  Magna  Charta 
from  the  Almighty. 

—When  Francis  I.  lost  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
he  wrote  :  "All  is  lost  but  honor."  Alas! 
neither  in  losing  nor  winning  battles  in  this 
war  can  the  true  Christian  patriot  associate 
the  name  of  "honor."  If  we  gain  victories 
we  can,  in  truth,  only  exclaim,  Nothing  is 
won  but  shame  !  For  they  are  only  victories 
over  our  own  Constitution,  and  the  immortal 
principle  of  self-government.  Every  victory 
of  ours,  in  this  strife,  is  a  victory  for  the 
European,  and  not  for  the  American  principles 
of  government — is  a  victory  over  the  Union 
as  it  was,  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  No 
patriot  can  rejoice  in  such  victories. 


— An  editor  calling  himself  ' '  Democratic" 
says  :  "While  we  support  the  war  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, we  condemn  its  policy. "  That 
is  luminous,  indeed.  He  supports  a  policy 
which  he  condemns.  He  denounces  the  theft, 
but  aids  the  thief!  He  abhors  the  murder, 
but  assists  the  murderer !  Here  is  a  moral 
and  intellectual  illumination  worthy  of  the 
madhouse.  Gentlemen  of  this  astounding 
luminosity  sometimes  write  powerfully 
against  the  universal  plunder  practiced  in  the 
name  of  the  war  ;  and  then  support  the  war. 
What  are  you,  then,  but  the  receivers  of  the 
thief  that  pillages  you?  the  accomplices  of 
the  murderer  that  kills  you?  Traitors  to 
yourselves !     Traitors  to  your  country ! 

— Edward  ILL,  King  of  England,  once  was 
startled  on  his  throne,  and  had  his  relentless 
grasp  weakened  by  the  published  words  of  a 
young  French  girl,  a  saint,  an  ideal  and  sub- 
lime enthusiast,  who  cried  forth,  "I  can  ne- 
ver see  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  flow  without 
weeping."  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  in  the  United  States  there  is  to-day  a 
sweet,  pure,  and  saintly  prayer  going  forth 
that  this  wicked  shedding  of  American  blood 
may  cease.  Indeed  from  every  pure  heart 
in  the  land  these  words  are  felt  if  not  utter- 
ed :  "I  Can  never  see  the  blood  of  an  Ameri- 
can flow  without  weeping."  Give  this  feel- 
ing time  and  it  will  save  our  country.  Al- 
ready it  has  commenced  to  undermine  the 
cruel  arsenal  of  war.  If  the  President's  na- 
ture were  not  a  coat  of  mail  against  all  hu- 
mane and  virtuous  impressions,  he  would, 
even  now,  feel  this  vague  pulsation,  this  bud- 
ding patriotism,  this  deep  and  passionate  ha- 
tred of  the  war,  which  will  surely,  at  last, 
overthrow  his  party,  and  drive  him  and  all 
his  war  supporters  out  of  a  land  they  have 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen. 
Let  these  holy  words  be  placed  as  a  motto  at 
the  head  of  newspapers — let  them  be  painted 
upon  banners — let  them  be  sung  in  songs — 
let  them  be  spoken  in  parlors,  and  repeated 
everywhere  at  the  corners  of  the  streets — "  I 
can  never  see  the  blood  of  an  American  flow 
without  weeping."  And  these  other  words — "I 
can  never  see  an  Abolitionist  without  saying, 
there  goes  the  cause  of  my  country's  ruin.'" 
Speak  these  words  aloud,  all  ye  true  men  and 
true  women !  They  shall  be  heard  as  the 
beatings  of  your  country's  heart 
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— The  Boston  Courier  gives  the  following 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Green,  who  was  well  known  and  greatly  res- 
pected by  a  large  number  of  the  most  res- 
pectable gentlemen  of  this  city  : 

"Died  in  Warren  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  12, 
18G3,  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Green,  in  his  62d  year. 
He  married  for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Adeline 
Eliery,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  who  survives  him. 
He  was  born  in  Warren  County,  and  received 
a  military  education  at  West  Point.  His  life 
was  an  active  and  eventful  one.  He  settled 
in  Florida,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Congress  that  assembled  in  Texas, 
and  it  was  his  motion  that  fixed  the  southern 
boundary  of  that  then  Republic  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  was  also  a  senator  for  two  years 
in  California,  Major-General  of  the  militia  of 
that  State,  and  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

"  He  was,  however,  more  extensively  known 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Mexican  City  of  Mier,  of  which  he  wrote 
a  very  readable  history.  They  attacked  the 
city  with  about  325  Texan  sharpshooters,  and 
for  hours  contended  with  many  thousands  of 
Mexican  soldiers,  of  whom  they  actually  kill- 
ed more  than  twice  their  own  numbers. 

"They  surrendered,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
only  after  having  exhausted  their  supply  of 
ammunition.  On  their  march  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  they  overpowered  their  guards  and 
started  for  Texas,  lost  their  way  in  the  moun- 
tains and* were  again  taken  prisoners.  He 
was  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Perote  two 
years,  when,  with  some  others,  he  made  his 
escape  by  cutting  through  the  Castle  walls, 
and  after  many  hardships  and  adventures  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  release  of  his  companions. 
He  leaves  one  son,  Col.  Wharton.  J.  Green." 

Col.  Wharton  Green  is  now  a  prisoner  on 
Johnson's  Island,  and  is  in  a  very  critical 
condition  of  health,  in  consequence  of  the 
severities  he  suffered  in  his  confinement  on 
that  inclement  spot  during  the  past  winter. 
The  U.  S.  surgeon  of  that  post  has,  we  un- 
derstand, given  the  opinion  that  he  must  die 
unless  he  can  have  advantages  of  treatment 
which  his  present  confinement  do  not  allow, 
and  has  recommended  the  authorities  to  grant 
him  a  furlough  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  to  this  city  for  medical  aid.  But  al- 
though influential  parties  have  interested 
themselves  in  his  behalf,  their  efforts  seem 
to  have  been  unavailing.  The  "mildest gov. 
ernment  in  the  world"  finds  it  necessary  to 
refuse  proper  medical  assistance  to  those 
whose  health  has  been  destroyed  in  its  bas- 


tiles.  Col.  Green  is  said  to  inherit  much  of 
the  nobleness  and  gallantry  of  his  distin- 
guished father.  Those  who  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  sacrificing  his  life,  earn  a  just  ob- 
liquy  in  the  minds  of  all  generous  and  just 
people. 

— The  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  the  most 
unwashed  of  the  practical  miscegenationists, 
abuses  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Horton,  of  The  Day-Book,  the  edit- 
or of  The  Old  Gtjakd,  and  others,  for  cele- 
brating the  birth-day  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  article  is  up  to  the  characteristic  scur- 
rility of  the  Evening  Post,  and  is  entirely 
worthy  •  of  the  negro-herding  infidel  who 
edits  that  paper.  Judge  Barnard,  on  a  late 
occasion,  while  sitting  upon  the  Supreme 
bench,  and  referring  to  the  scurrility  of  the 
Post,  said  in  open  court — 

"  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  that  beastly  journal, 
the  Evening  Post,  last  evening.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  bailing  Cook,  it  is  totally  false. 
Nothing  else,  however,  could  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  publicly  keeps  a  negro  mis- 
tress. " 

This  is  the  wretch  who  abuses  people  for 
celebrating  the  birth-day  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son." 

—About  the  year    1700,    Bishop  Hoadley 
wrote  a  work  on  the  origin  of  civil  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion: 
"There   cannot  be   a  right  to  government, 
properly  so  called,  without  the  consent  and 
agreement   of    the   communit}'  and  society 
which  is  to  be  governed."     When  we  reflect 
that  this  sentiment  was  proclaimed  in  Eng- 
land, by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  bish- 
ops, seventy-six  years  before  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  years  ago,  we  can  scarcely  restrain  con- 
tempt for  our  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who,  notwithstanding  the  light  re- 
flected by  history,  and  by  the  institutions  of 
our  country,  are  the  implacable  enemies  of 
the  principles   of  freedom  here   laid  down. 
Almost  without  a  metaphor  may  these  vaga- 
bonds be  called  the  implements  of  despotism. 
They  are  pestilent  fountains  of  bitter  waters — 
the   dishonored  ministers  of  the  Prince   of 
Peace — the  servants  of   the   devil,    because 
bis  works  they  do. 
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Who  are  they  ?     Who  are  the  men 
that  have  undertaken  to  render  null 
and  void  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
their  country  ?   We  shall  not  disagree 
as  to  the  punishment  they  merit.   Nor 
shall  we  long  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
parties  upon  whom  the  chastisement 
ought  to  fall.     Their  record  is  undis- 
guised, unblushing,  and  unrelieved  by 
even  a  paliating  regret.    Thirty  years 
ago  they  announced  the  determination 
to   overthrow   the  Constitution.     The 
plot  began  with  Garrison,  and  ends 
with  Lincoln.   In  the  beginning  it  was 
called  treasonous — it  acknowledgad  it- 
self to  be  so,  and  stoutly  gloried  in 
its  shame.     It  ends  by  turning  the  ta- 
bles— calls  itself  loyal,  and  denounces 
as  traitors  all  who  cling  affectionately 
to  the    Constitution    and    the    laws. 
While  this  revolution  was  in  the  hands 
of  its  founders,  it  seemed  to  be  harm- 
less, because  they  had  the  impudent 
honesty  to  confess  their  dark  designs; 
but  the  moment  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  ambitious  politicians,  who  had  the 
oraft  to  make  their  assaults  upon  the 
Constitution  in  the  prostituted  names 
of  liberty   and  patriotism,   it  proved 
equal  to  the  worst  hopes  of  its  found- 


ers. When  it  began  to  gild  its  trea- 
son with  the  names  that  were  revered 
by  the  people,  it  achieved  its  first  pow- 
er for  evil.  Now,  in  the  same  breath 
with  which  they  blast  their  country, 
they  declare  t  hat  they  are  trying  to 
"  bring  the  Government  back  to  the 
principles  of  Washington.'5' 

The  Father  of  our  Country,  with  mi- 
raculous sagacity,  foresaw  that  just 
such  a  guilty  party  might  arise  to 
curse  our  fair  inheritance  ;  and,  with 
solemn  pathos  of  prophecy,  he  warned 
us*  against  them  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress.    He*ar  him : 

"  In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may 
disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  a '  matter  of 
serious  concern  that  any  ground  should  have 
been  furnished  for  characterizing  parlies  by 
geographical  discrimination — Northern  and 
Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western;  whence  design- 
ing men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  experiments  of  party  to  acquire  in- 
fluence within  particular  districts  is  to  misrepre- 
sent the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  district*. 
You  cannot  shield  yourself  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  and  heartburnings  which  spring 
from  these  misrepresentations  :  they  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought 
to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. 

4 '  The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so,  for  it  is  the  main  pillar 
in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence — the 
support  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of 
that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
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But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds 
the  cenviction  of  this  truth  ;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  ene- 
mies will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  cowardly  and  insidiously)  di- 
rected ;  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you 
shoald  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  happiness  ;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable  at- 
tachment to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  safe- 
ty and  prosperity  ;  watching  for  its  preserva- 
tion with  jealous  anxiety  ;*  discountenancing 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that 
it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ;  and  in- 
dignantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  its  various  parts." 

These  are  the  warning  words  of 
Washington.  Are  they  not  already 
fulfilled? 

Have  we  not  a  party  now  triumph- 
ant which  is  "  characterized  by  geo- 
graphical discriminations  ?" 

Has  it  not  built  itself  upon  a  "  dif- 
ference of  local  interests  and  views?" 

Is  it  not  an  "  attempt  to  alienate 
one  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest?" 

Has  it  not  "enfeebled  the  sacred 
ties  which  linked  together  its  various 
parts  ?" 

Are  not  the  prophetic  words  of 
Washington  fulfilled  in  the  history  and 
triumph  of  this  party? 

Has  it  not  been  the  mission  of  the 
Republican  party  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  ignorant  and  the  violent, 
until  a  general  feeling  of  unrest,  ha- 
tred ami  disorganization  is  diffused, 
like  a  destroying  poison,  through  eve- 
ry strata  of  the  public  mind  ? 

A  party  has  at  last  triumphed  whose 
sole  political  capital  is  hatred  or  ig- 
norance of  the  lawful  institutions  of 
one  half  of  the  Republic. 

Could  this  state  of  things  go  on  and 
the  Republic  survive  ? 


Ought  it  to  survive  in  the  midst  of 
injustice,  theft,  and  contempt  of  Con- 
stitutional law  ? 

Northern  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  robbed  the  South  of  over  six- 
ty millions  of  her  property  in  less  than 
thirty  years. 

It  increased  the  taxes  of  many  of 
the  southern  States  one-quarter  or  one- 
third,  by  rendering  extraordinary 
means  necessary  to  protect  their  pro- 
perty and  lives. 

It  nullified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  twelve  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  and  threatened  to 
go  on  in  its  "irrepressible"  march,  un- 
til every  slave  State  should  be  des- 
poiled of  its  property. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  speech  at  Boston 
during  the  last  campaign,  declared 
that  his  party  was  contending  "  for 
weal  or  for  woe,  for  life  or  death,  in 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery" — and  he  added,  "wo 
are  now  in  the  last  stage  of  the  con- 
flict, before  the  great  triumphant  in- 
auguration of  this  policy  into  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,"  and, 
11  with  this  victory  comes  the  end  of 
slavery." 

He  might  have  added,  with  this  vic- 
tory comes  the  end  of  the  Republic  ! 
Ought  it  not  to  come,  if  there  was  no 
hope  that  the  North  would  recede  from 
its  war  upon  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  the  South  ?  Do  we  expect  that  the 
Union  will  remain  after  the  principles 
and  guarantees  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed are  all  swept  away  ?  It  cannot, 
and  it  ought  not  to  last  in  crime  and 
injustice.  It  cannot,  and  for  one  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  it  last,  with  one 
half  making  war  upon  the  institutions 
of  the  other  half.  The  party  in  power 
has  fulfilled  its  mission.     The  "  irre- 
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pressible"  conflict  lias  proved  no  mere 
rhetorical  flourish  in  the  mouth,  of  Mr. 
Seward,  but  a  terrible,  a  bloody  reali- 
ty, destroying  our  resources,  desolat- 
ing our  homes,  and  finally  leaving  our 
country  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins.  The 
prophecy  is  fulfilled,  and  the  prophet 
revels  in  the  fruition  of  carnage  and 
death. 

Was  the  South  a  dog,  that  we  ex- 
pected her  to  remain  to  be  denounced, 
insulted,  and  robbed  of  her  property 
by  a  blatant  and  lawless  fanaticism 
which  had  nullified  the  Constitution 
and  laws  in  nearly  every  northern 
State  ? 

Men  of  the  North,  do  you  know 
what  you  have  done  ?  Do  you  know 
that  in  at  least  twelve  of  the  northern 
States  you  have  trampled  the  Consti- 
tution of  your  country  under  your  feet? 
Do  you  know  that  you  have  resisted 
with  mob  violence,  and  with  letnsla- 
tivo  enactment,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  ? 

Do  you  know  that  you  have  not  only 
broken  the  peace  of  this  Union,  but 
you  have  broken  the  solemn  compact 
that  made  us  a  nation  ?  You  have 
torn  out  the  key-stone  from  the  arch 
on  which  the  temple  rested,  and  now 
you  shout  and  scream,  and  mock,  and 
dance  about,  while  the  mighty  edifice 
is  falling  J 

You  are  just  as  much  bound  by  the 
Constitution  of  your  country  to  give 
up  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  master  and 
to  respect  the  rights  of  that  master, 
as  you  are  to  obey  any  other  part  of 
that  sacred  instrument.  Read  this 
1  clause  of  the  Constitution  : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
arotner,  shall,  in  consequeece  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 


claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  it  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  escaped  slave  "  shall  be  given, 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due."  It  has 
never  been  pretended  that  there  is  the 
least  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  this 
section  of  the  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Judges,  even  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  where  the  people  are,  for 
the  most  part,  crazy  on  the  subject  of 
negroes,  have  never  presumed  to  deny 
the  plain  import  of  this  clause. 

Mr.  Seward  admitted  it,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
February  21th,  1860,  when  he  said,  in 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  Consti- 
tution : 

"Each  State  reserved  to  itself  exclusive 
political  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery 
within  its  own  borders.  Nevertheless,  it  un- 
avoidably presented  itself  in  their  consulta- 
tions on  a  bond  of  Federal  Union.  The  new 
government  was  to  be  a  representative  one. 
Slaves  were  capital  in  some  Slates,  in  others 
capital  had  no  investments  in  labor.  Should 
those  slaves  be  represented  as  capital  or  as 
persons,  or  should  they  not  be  represented  or 
taxed  at  all?  The  fathers  disagreed,  debated 
long,  and  compromised  at  last.  Each  State, 
they  determined,  shall  have  two  Senators  in 
Congress.  Three-fifths  of  the  slaves  shall 
be  elsewhere  represented  and  be  taxed  as 
persons,  What  should  be  done  if  the  slave 
should  escape  into  a  labor  State  ?  Should 
that  State  confess  him  to  be  a  chattel,  and 
restore  him  as  such,  or  might  it  regard  him 
a  person,  and  harbor  and  protect  him  as  a 
man?  They  compromised  again,  and  de- 
cided that  no  person  held  to  labor  or  service 
in  one  State,  be  discharged  from  such  labor 
or  service,  but  shall  be  deLvered  upon  claim 
to  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service 
shall  be  due." 

This  is  Mr.  Seward's  statement ;  and 
we  demand  of  him  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  use  his  influence  to  induce  his 
party  to  rescind  the  laws  which  they 
passed  in  twelve  of  the  northern 
States,  in  nullification  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  ?  In  order  to  fully  and  effectually 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  fugitive 
slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress, under  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Washington,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1793,  passed  the  following  act : 

Sec.  3.  That  when  a  person  held  to  labor 
in  any  of  the  United  States,  or  in  either  of 
the  territories,  or  the  North-west  or  South  of 
the  river  Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall 
escape  into  any  other  of  the  said  States,  or 
territory,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or 
service  may  be  due,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  is 
hereby  empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fu- 
gitive from  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  be- 
Fore  any  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  or  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States,  residing,  or 
being  within  the  State,  or  District  Court  of 
the  United  States,  residing,  or  being  within 
the  State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  coun- 
ty, city,  or  town  corporate,  where  such  sei- 
zure or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magis- 
trate, either  by  oral  testimony,  or  affidavit, 
taken  before  and  certified  by  a  magistrate  of 
any  such  State  or  territory,  that  the  person 
so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  territory,  from  which  he  or  she 
fled,  owe  service  or  labor  to  the  person  claim- 
ing him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
judge  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  such 
claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  which  shall 
\>e  sufficient  warrant  for  removing  the  said 
fugitive  from  labor,  to  the  State,  or  territory, 
from  which  he  or  she  fled. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  who  shall,  know- 
ingly and  wilfully,  obstruct  or  hinder  such 
claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  in  seizing 
or  arresting  such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall 
rescue  such  fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his 
agent,  or  attorney,  when  so  arrested,  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  herein  given  or  declared, 
or  shall  harbor  or-  conceal  such  person,  after 
notice  that  he  or  she  is  a  fugitive  from  labor, 
as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  the  said  of- 
fences, forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

This  has  been  called  "  the  first  fugi- 
tive slave  law."  It  was  approved  of 
by  President  Washington,  and  by  all 
the  wise  and  patriotic  men  of  the  coun- 
try, North  as  well  as  South. 

Justice  McLane,  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Gilmer  vs.  Gorham,  et  al.,  which 
was  an  action  to  recover  the  value  of 
some  fugitive  slaves  that  had  been 
rescued  by  a  mob  of  Abolitionists  in 
Michigan,  under  this  law  of  1793, 
charged  as  follows : 


"The  defendants'  counsel,  to  some  extent 
have  discussed  the  abstract  principles  of 
slavery.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  Court, 
or  of  this  jury,  to  deal  in  abstractions  of  an, 
kind.  With  the  policy  of  the  local  laws  of 
the  States  we  have  nothing  to  do.  However 
unjust  and  impolitic  slavery  may  be,  yet  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
city, have  adopted  it.  And  you  are  sworn  to 
decide  this  case  according  to  law — the  law  of 
Kentucky  as  to  slavery,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  act  of  Congress 
in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from 
labor.  This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 
a  guarantee  to  the  Slave  States  that  no  net 
should  be  done  by  the  free  States  to  dis- 
charge from  service  in  any  other  State  any 
one  who  might  escape  therefrom,  but  that 
such  f  ugitive  should  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
being  made.  This  clause  was  deemed  so  im- 
portant that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  we  know 
the  Constitution  could  not  have  been  adopt- 
ed without  it.  As  a  part  of  that  instrument, 
it  is  as  binding  upon  Courts  and  Juries  as 
any  other  part." 

Chief  Justice  Shaw,  at  the  March 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1851,  charged  : 

"The  regulation  of  slavery,  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  States  by  law  from  harboring  fugi- 
tive slaves,  was  an  essential  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union 
intended  to  be  established  by  it  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  peace,  happiness  and 
highest  prosperity  of  all  the  States.  In  this 
spirit,  and  with  these  views  steadily  in  pros- 
pect, it  seemed  to  be  the  duty  of  all  judges 
and  magistrates  to  expound  and  apply  these 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  in  this  spirit  it  be- 
hooves all  persons,  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  consider  and  regard 
them." 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  charge  of  Wright  vs.  Dea 
con,  said  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  it  is  well  known  that  our 
southern  brethren  would  not  have  consented 
to  have  become  parties  to  a  Constitution,  un- 
der which  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  so 
much  prosperity,  unless  their  property  in 
slaves  had  been  secured.  *  *  Here  is  the 
principle  :  the  fugitive  is  to  be  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  master." 

The  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  is 
merely  supplementary  to  the  act  of 
1193,  which  was  Washington's  mea- 
sure.    On  the  subject  of  this  act  of 
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1850,  let  us  quote  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  in  his  great  speech  at  Buffa- 
lo, May  22d,  1851  : 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, during  Washington's  administration,  in 
the  year  1798,  there  was  passed,  by  general 
consent,  a  law  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive 
slaves.  Hardly  any  one  opposed  it  at  that 
period ;  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect ; 
the  great  men  of  New  England  and  New  York 
all  concurred  in  it.  It  passed,  and  answered 
all  the  purposes  expected  from  it,  till  about 
the  year  1841  or  1842,  when  the  State  inter- 
fered to  make  enactments  in  opposition  to  it. 
The  act  of  Congress  said  that  State  magis- 
trates might  execute  the  duties  of  the  law. 
Some  of  the  States  passed  enactments  im- 
posing a  penalty  on  any  State  officer  who  ex- 
ercised authority  under  the  law,  or  assisted 
in  its  execution  ;  others  denied  the  use  of 
their  jails  to  carry  the  law  into  effect ;  and, 
in  general,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1850,  it  had  become  absolutely  indispensible 
that  Congress  should  pass  some  law  for  the 
execution  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  else  give  up  that  provision  entirely. 
This  was  the  question.  I  was  in  Congress 
when  it  was  brought  forward.  I  was  for  a 
proper  law.  I  had,  indeed,  proposed  a  dif- 
ferent law  ;  I  was  of  opinion  that  a  summary 
trial  by  a  jury  might  be  had,  which  would 
satisfy  the  people  of  the  North,  and  produce 
no  harm  to  those  who  claimed  the  service  of 
fugitives  ;  but  I  left  the  Senate  and  went  to 
another  station  before  any  law  was  passed. 
The  law  of  1850  passed.  Now  I  undertake, 
as  a  lawyer,  and  on  my  professional  charac- 
ter, to  say  to  you,  and  to  all,  that  the  law  of 
1850  is  decidedly  more  favorable  to  the  fugi- 
tive than  General  Washington's  law  of  1793  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place, 
the  present  law  places  the  power  in  much 
higher  hands  :  in  the  hands  of  independent 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts 
and  District  Courts,  and  of  Commissioners 
who  are  appointed  to  office  for  their  legal 
learning.  Every  fugitive  is  brought  before  a 
tribunal  of  high  character,  of  eminent  abili- 
ty, of  respectable  station.  In  the  second 
place,  when  a  claimant  comes  from  Virginia 
to  New  York,  to  say  that  one  A  or  one  B  has 
run  away,  or  is  a  fugitive  from  service  or  la- 
bor, he  brings  with  him  a  record  of  the  court 
of  the  county  from  which  he  comes,  and  that 
record  must  be  sworn  to  before  a  magistrate, 
and  certified  by  the  county  cleik,  and  bear 
an  official  seal.  The  affidavit  must  state  that 
A  or  B  had  departed  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  had  gone  to  another  State  ;  and 
that  record  under  seal  is,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  full  credit 
in  every  State.  Well,  the  claimant  or  his 
agent  comes  here,  and  he  presents  to  you 
the  seal  of  the  court  in  Virginia,  affixed  to 
his  declaration,  that  A  or  B  had  escaped  from 


service.  He  must  then  prove  that  the  fugi- 
tive is  here.  He  brings  a  witness  ;  he  is  ask- 
ed if  this  is  the  man,  a»d  he  proves  it ;  or, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fact  is  admitted 
by  the  fugitive  himself. 

"Such  is  the  present  law ;  and,  much  op- 
posed and  maligned  as  it  is,  it  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  fugitive  slave  than  the  law  enact- 
ed by  Washington's  administration,  in  1793, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  North  as  well  as 
by  the  South.  The  present  violent  opposi- 
tion has  sprung  up  in  modern  times.  Erom 
whom  does  the  clamor  come  ?  Why,  look  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  anti-slavery  conven- 
tions ;  look  at  their  resolutions.  Do  you 
find  among  those  persons  who  oppose  this 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  any  admission  whatever, 
that  any  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  Tell  me  any  such  case  ;  tell  me  if 
any  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion at  Syracuse  favorable  to  the  carrying  out 
the  Constitution.  Not  one!  The  fact  is, 
gentlemen,  they  oppose  the  Constitutional 
provision  ;  they  oppose  the  whole !  Not  a 
man  of  them  admits  that  there  ought  to  be 
any  law  on  the  subj  3ct.  They  deny,  altoge- 
ther, that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
ought  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Look  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  anti-slavery  conventions 
in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Syracuse,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  What  do  they  say  ? 
'That,  so  help  them  God,  no  colored  man 
shall  be  sent  from  the  State  of  New  York 
back  to  his  master  in  Virginia.'  Do  not  they 
say  that  ?  And,  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  they 
'  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor.'  Their  sacred  honor!  They 
pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  commit  treason. 
against  the  laws  of  their  country! 

"I  have  already  stated,  gentlemen,  what 
your  observation  of  these  things  must  have 
taught  you.  I  will  only  recur  to  the  subject 
for  a  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
you,  as  public  men,  and  private  men,  as  good 
men  and  patriotic  men,  that  you  ought,  to 
the  extent  of  your  ability  and  influence,  to 
see  to  it  that  such  laws  are  established  and 
maintained  as  shall  keep  you  and  the  South, 
and  the  West,  and  all  the  country,  together, 
on  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  I  say, 
what  is  demanded  of  us  is  to  fulfil  our  Con- 
stitutional duties,  and  do  for  the  South  what 
the  South  has  a  right  to  demand." 

The  godlike  expounder  oi  the  Con- 
stitution said  well,  that  these  men 
"  pledged  their  sacred  honor  to  com- 
mit treason  against  the  laws  of  their 
country  !" 

What  is  honor  to  such  men  ? 

What  is  the  honor  of  men  who  tram- 
ple the  Constitution  of  their  country 
under  their  feet  ? 
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What  was  the  crime  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold? Will  the  dominant  fanatics 
who  have  seized  the  legislative  pow- 
ers in  twelve  of  the  northern  States, 
to  resist  the  supreme  laws  of  their 
country,  tell  us  if  they  have  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  crime  which  has  sent 
the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  hissing 
down  to  hell  ! 

Let  us  ask  Massachusetts  where  she 
stands.  Has  she  been  true  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union '(  Or  has  she 
been  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion  and 
practical  disunion  by  her  legislative 
resistance  to  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
Republic  ? 

Let  the  following  act,  which  she 
passed  even  over  the  veto  of  her  Go- 
vernor, (Gardner,)  May  21,  1855, 
speak  for  her  : 

Sec.  9.  No  person,  while  holding  any  office 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  under  the 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  in  any  ca- 
pacity, issue  any  warrant  or  other  process,  or 
grant  any  certificate,  under  or  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  the  twelfth  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitted  "An  Act 
respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters," 
or  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  the  eighteenth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend,  and  supple- 
mentary to  '  An  Act  respecting  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  persons  escaping  from  the  ser- 
vice of  their  masters,'  "  or  shall,  in  any  capa- 
city, serve  any  such  warrant  or  other  pro- 
cess. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  shall  grant  any 
certificate  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  any  com- 
mission from  the  Commonwealth  which  he 
may  possess,  his  office  shall  be  deemed  va- 
cant, and  he  shall  be  forever  thereafter  ineli- 
gible to  any  office  of  trust,  honor  or  emolu- 
ment, under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  shall  act  as  coun- 
sel or  attorney  for  any  claimant  of  any  al- 
leged fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  under  or 
by  virtue  of  the  acts  of  Congress  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  resigned  any  commission 
from  the  Commonwealth  that  he  may  pos- 
aess,  and  he  shall  be  thereafter  incapacitated 


from  appearing  as  counsel  or  attorney  of  this 

Commonwealth. 

Sec.  15.  Any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  jailor, 
coroner,  constable  or  other  officer  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  the  police  of  any  city  or 
town,  or  any  district,  county,  city  or  town  of- 
ficer, or  any  officer  or  other  member  of  the 
volunteer  militia  of  this  Commonwealth,  who 
shall  hereafter  arrest,  imprison,  detain  or  re- 
turn, or  aid  in  arresting,  imprisoning,  detain- 
ing any  person  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
claimed  or  adjudged  to  be  a  fugitive  from 
service  or  labor,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  less  than  one  thousand,  and  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  Prison  for  not  less  than  one, 
nor  more  than  two  years. 

Sec.  16.  The  volunteer  militia  of  this  Com- 
monwealth shall  not  act  in  any  manner  in  the 
seizure,  detention  or  rendition  of  any  person 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  claimed  or  adjudged 
to  be  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor.  Any 
member  of  the  same  who  shall  offend  against 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  not  less  than  one  thousand,  and 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by 
imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  for  not  less 
than  one,  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Sec.  19.  No  jail,  prison,  or  other  place  of 
confinement  belonging  to  or  used  by  either 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  or  any 
county  therein,  shall  be  used  for  the  deten- 
tion or  imprisonment  of  any  person  accused 
or  convicted  of  any  offence  created  by  either 
of  the  said  acts  of  Congress  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  section  of  this  act,  or  accused  or  con- 
victed of  obstructing  or  resisting  any  process, 
warrant,  or  order,  issued  under  either  of  said 
acts,  or  of  rescuing  or  attempting  to  rescue, 
any  person  arrested  or  detained  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  said  acts,  nor  for  the 
imprisonment  of  any  person  arrested  on  mes- 
ne process,  or  on  execution  in  any  suit  for  da- 
mages or  penalties  accruing,  or  being  claimed 
to  accrue,  in  consequence  of  any  aid  render- 
ed to  any  escaping  fugitive  from  service  or 
labor. 

These  laws  of  Massachusetts  make 
it  a  crime  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  any  citizen,  or  officer, 
of  the  State  to  obey  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  this  particular. 

Every  citizen  of  Massachusetts  must 
either  be  a  rebel  against  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  he  may 
be  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  !  Patriotic 
State  !     "  Loyal"  State  1 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  following  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont : 
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It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont : 

Sec.  1.  No  court  of  record  in  this  State, 
nor  any  judge  thereof,  no  justice  of  the  peace, 
nor  other  magistrate,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  State,  shall  hereafter  take  cog- 
nizance of,  or  grant  any  certificate,  warrant, 
or  other  process  in  any  cause  arising  under 
\  section  three  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
f  February  twelfth,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  entitled  "  An  Act  respecting  fu- 
gitives from  justice,  and  persons  escaping 
from  the  service  of  their  masters,"  to  any 
person  claiming  any  other  person  as  a  fugi- 
tive slave  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  No  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  high  bai- 
liff, constable,  jailor,  or  other  officer  or  citi- 
zen of  this  State  shall  hereafter  seize,  arrest, 
or  detain,  or  aid  in  the  seizure,  arrest  or  de- 
tention, or  imprisonment  in  any  jail  ar  other 
building  belonging  to  this  State,  or  to  any 
county,  town,  city,  or  person  therein,  of  any 
person  for  the  reason  that  he  is  or  may  be 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

Sec.  3.  No  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  high 
bailiff,  constable,  or  any  other  officer  or  citi- 
zen of  this  State,  shall  transport,  or  remove, 
aid  or  assist  in  the  transportation  or  removal 
of  any  fugitive  slave,  or  any  person  claimed 
as  such,  from  any  place  in  this  State  to  any 
other  place  within  or  without  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  such  judge,  justice  of  the 
peace,  magistrate,  officer  or  citizen,  shall  of- 
fend against  the  two  preceding  sections,  such 
judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate,  officer 
or  citizen,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  section  five  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Any  judge  of  any  court  of  record 
in  this  State,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate,  any  sheriff,  high  bailiff, 
constable,  or  jailor,  or  any  citizen  of  this 
State,  who  shall  offend  against  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  by  acting  directly  or  indirectly 
under  ihe  provisions  of  section  three  of  the 
act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  the 
use  of  the  State,  to  be  recovered  upon  infor- 
mation or  indictment,  or  be  imprisoned  in 
the  State  Prison  not  exceeding  five  years. 

This  is  pretty  strong  nullification. 
It  punishes  by  a  tine  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  incarceration  in  the  State 
Prison  for  five  years,  any  citizen  who 
should  obey  either  a.  certain  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  or  the  law  of  1193, 
signed  by  Washington. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Personal  Liberty 
Bill  of  Rhode  Island  : 


Title  xxx.,  Chap.  212.— Sec.  18.  No  judge, 

justice,  magistrate,  or  court  whatsoever,  of 
this  State,  shall  grant  any  certificate  or  war- 
rant to,  or  otherwise  in  any  manner  officially 
aid  any  person  claiming  or  pursuing  another 
as  a  fugitive  slave,  either  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  February  12th,  1793,  en- 
titled "  An  Act  respecting  fugitives  and  per- 
sons escaping  from  the  service  of  their  mas- 
ters," or  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
September  18th,  1850,  entitled  f  An  Act  to 
amend,  and  supplementary  to"  said  act 

Sec.  19.  No  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  town 
sergeant,  constable,  or  other  officer  of  this 
State,  shall  arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in  the  ar- 
rest or  detention  of  any  person  claimed  as  a 
fugitive  slave,  for  or  by  reason  thereof,  or  im- 
prison such  fugitive,  as  such,  in  any  jail  or 
other  building  belonging  to  this  State,  or  to 
any  city,  town  or  village  thereof. 

Sec.  20.  Any  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
deputy  sheriff,  town  sergeant,  constable, 
jailor,  or  keeper  of  a  jail,  who  shall  violate 
any  provision  of  the  two  sections  next  pre- 
ceding, shall,  for  every  such  offence,  be  fined 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

Title  xxxil,  Chap.  226—  "Of  jails  and  of 
the  care  and  discipline  of  jails"— Sec.  6. — 
"  Prisoners,  excepting  escaped  slaves,  may 
be  committed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  to  any  jail,  upon  payment4' 
&c,  &c. 

This  law,  in  direct  terms,  nullifies 
one  section  of  the  Constitution,  and 
two  acts  of  Congress,  and  punishes 
any  citizen  who  should  obey  the  same 
with  imprisonment  or  fine.  That  is,  it 
makes  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  in  this  respect  a  criminal  of 
fence.  Could  nullification  or  rebellion" 
go  further  ? 

The  following  is  the  Liberty  Bill  of 

the  State  of  Maine.    Revised  Statutes, 

1859: 

Title  vtit.,  Chap.  80— Sec.  53.  No  sheriff, 
deputy  sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  jailor,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  other  officer  of  this  State, 
shall  arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in  so  doing,  in 
any  prison  or  building  belonging  to  this 
State,  or  of  any  county  or  town,  any  person, 
on  account  of  a  claim  on  him  as  a  fugitive 
sla%re.  Any  of  said  officers  violating  any  of 
the  aforesaid  provisions,  or  aiding  or  abetting 
any  person  claiming,  arresting,  or  detaining 
any  person  as  a  fugitive  slave,  shall  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  offence,  to  the  use  of  the  county  whore 
it  is  committed,  or  be  imprisoned  less  than 
one  year  in  the  county  jait 
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Trri/TS  xl,  Chap.-  118— Sec.  29,  declares— 
Any  slave,  voluntarily  brought  into  this  State 
by  his  master,  or  by  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, is  thereby  free  ;  and  if  restrained  of  his 
liberty,  he  may  be  discharged  on  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus ;  and  if  any  person  attempts  to 
restrain  him,  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not.  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  less  than  one  year. 

The  law  of  New  Hampshire  admits 
negroes  to  the  rights  and  privilege? 
of  a  citizen  ;  declares  slaves,  coming 
or  brought  into  the  State,  by  or  with 
the  consent  of  master,  free  ;  declares 
the  attempt  to  hold  any  person  as  a 
slave  within  the  State,  a  felony,  with 
a  penalty  of  imprsonment  not  less 
than  one,  nor  more  than  five  years  ; 
provided  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  act  law- 
fully done  by  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  other  person,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  legal  process. 

Connecticut  passed  the  following 
law,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Defence 
of  Liberty  in  this  State  :" 

Sec.  2.  In  all  cases  arising  under  this  act, 
the  truth  of  every  declaration,  representa- 
tion, or  pretence,  that  any  person  being,  or 
having  t>?en,  in  this  State,  is  or  was  a  slave, 
or  owes  or  did  owe  service  or  labor  to  any 
other  person  or  persons,  shall  not  be  deemed 
proved,  except  by  the  testimony  of  at  least 
two  credible  witnesses  testifying  to  facts  di- 
rectly tending  to  establish  the  truth  of  such 
declaration,  pretence,  or  representations,  or 
by  legal  evidence  equivalent  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecution 
arising  under  this  act,  no  deposition  shall  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any 
statement  in  such  deposition  contained. 

Sec.  6.  Inflicts  a  penalty  of  one  year's  im- 
prisonment "for  obstructing  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  one  complained  of  under  this 
act." 

Although  this  law  is  less  objection- 
able than  the  Personal  Liberty  Bills 
of  most  of  the  New  England  States, 
still  it  is  sufficiently  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1793  and  in  1850. 

Tke  nullifying  law  of  Pennsylvania 


was  passed  March  31st,   1860,  and  is 
as  follows  : 

"No  Judge  of  any  of  the  Courts  of  this 
Commonwealth,  nor  any  Alderman  or  Tustico 
of  the  Peace  of  said  Commonwealth,  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  or  take  cognizance  of  the 
case  of  any  fugitive  from  labor  from  any  of 
the  United  States  or  Territories,  unier  <xny 
act  of  Congress,  nor  shall  any  such  Judge.  Al- 
derman, or  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  this  Cam* 
monwealth  issue  or  grant  any  certificate  or 
warrant  of  removal  of  any  such  fugitive,  or 
shall  grant  or  i;*me  any  certificate,  or  warrant 
of  removal  of  any  such  fugitive  from  labor, 
under  any  act  of  Congress  ;  and  if  any  Alder- 
man or  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  this  Common- 
wealth shall  take  cognizance  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  case  of  any  such  fugitive,  or  shall 
grant  or  issue  any  certificate,  or  warrant  of 
removal,  as  aforesaid,  then,  and  in  either 
case,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor in  office,  and  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  he  sentenced  to  pay,  at  Hie  discretion  of 
the  Court,  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  other  one-half  to  the  use  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

"//'  any  person  or  persons,  claiming  any  ne» 
gro  or  mulatto  as  a  fugitive  from  servitude  or 
labor,  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  authority 
whatsoever,  violently  and  tumultuously,  seize 
upon  and  carry  away  to  any  place,  or  attempt 
to  seize  and  carry  away,  in  a  riotous,  violent, 
tumultuous  and  unreasonable  manner,  and  so 
as  to  disturb  or  endanger  the  public  peace, 
any  negro  or  mulatto  within  this  Common- 
wealth, either  with  or  without  the  intention  of 
taking  such  negro  before  any  District  or  Circuit 
Judge,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending 
against  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ;  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  he  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
further  to  he  imprisoned  in  the  Counly  Jail,  for 
any  period  af,  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  not  ea> 
ceedeng  three  monllis." 

According  to  this  law,  it  is  a  crimo 
for  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  obey  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

If  the  owner  of  a  runaway  slave 
finds  his  property  in  that  State,  and 
acting  under  the  delusion  that  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  Republic  is  of  bind- 
ing force  there,  were  to  attempt  to  re- 
gain it,  if  he  did  not  lose  his  life  by 
assaults  from  negroes,  as  was  the  case 
with  Gorsuck,  he  would,  at  least,  stand 
a  good  chance  of  getting;  into  the  Pe- 
nitentiary. 
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The  law  of  Michigan,  approved  Fe- 
bruary 13,  1855,  is  as  follows  : 

Title  xxxii.,  Chap.  177,  Sec.  2.  All  per- 
sons so  arrested  and  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury. 

Sec.  5.  ~8o  person  arrested  and  claimed  as 
a  fugitive  slave  shall  be  imprisoned  in  any 
jail  or  other  prison  in  this  State  ;  and  any 
person  having  the  care  or  control  of  any  jail 
or  prison,  and  knowingly  permitting  the  im- 
prisonment of  such  alleged  fugitive  or  slave 
therein  shall  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  or  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  law  of  Wisconsin,  Revised  Sta- 
tues, 1858,  Chap.  158,  Sec.  52,  declares 
that : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attor- 
neys, within  their  respective  counties,  when- 
ever any  inhabitant  of  this  State  is  arrested 
or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  or  being  in- 
formed thereof,  diligently  and  faithfully  to 
use  all  lawful  means  to  protect,  defend,  and 
procure  to  be  discharged  every  such  person 
so  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

Sec  57  provides  for  a  trial  by  jury  of  the 
person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

Sec.  59  declares  that  "no  deposition  shall 
be  received  as  evidence. " 

The  above  law  is  clearly  subversive 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  laws  of  Congress, 
in,  at  least,  two  specifications — in 
granting  to  a  fugitive  slave  a  trial  by 
jury,  and  in  refusing  to  receive  depo- 
sitions in  evidence.  The  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  declare  that  de- 
positions shall  be  received  in  evidence. 
And  the  Constitution  requires  that  the 
fugitive  slave  "  shall  be  given  up  on 
da  tin." 

Chief  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution,  declares 
that  fugitives  from  labor,  and  fueri? 
tives  from  justice,  are  to  be  rendered 
up  on  the  same  grounds.  He  says  : 
V  It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions 
for  the  arrest  and  removal  of  fugitives 
of  both  classes  contemplate  summary 
judicial  proceedings,  and  not  the  or- 
dinary investigations  to  ascertain  whe- 


ther the  complaint  be  well  founded,  or 
the  claim  of  ownership  be  established 
beyond  all  legal  controversy.  *  * 
Congress  appears  to  have  acted  upon 
this  opinion  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
statute  upon  this  subject,  have  author- 
ized summary  proceedings  before  a 
magistrate,  upon  which  he  may  grant 
a  warrant  for  removal." 

Although  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  failed  to  pass  the 
Personal  Liberty  Bill  reported  in  the 
winter  of  1859,  yet  thero  is  already  a 
Liberty  Law  on  the  Statute  Book  of 
this  State,  which  gives  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  to  the  fugitive  from  la- 
bor, and  is  therefore  plainly  unconsti- 
tutional, and  directly  opposed  to  the 
Congressional  laws  of  both  1793  and 
1850. 

The  law  was  passed  in  1840,  when 
Mr.  Seward  was  Governor,  and  was 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  extend  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury." 

It  requires  that  every  such  claim 
shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  ;  that  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  shall  defend  every  such 
fugitive  at  the  charge  of  the  county  ; 
that  the  claimant  shall  in  every  case 
give  bonds  with  large  penalties  and 
two  sureties,  freeholders  and  inhabit- 
ants of  this  Slate,  and  imposes  heavy 
fines  and  penalties  on  any  person  seek- 
ing to  obtain  the  fugitive  in  any  other 
way  than  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  law. 

Such  a  law,  and  every  other  like  it, 
is  in  palpable  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  old  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1193,  as  well  as  the 
amended  law  of  1850.  Every  intelli- 
gent jurist  will  concede  that  the  claim 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  disposed  of  summarily  on  claim  ^ 
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without  habeas  corpus  or  jury  trial. 
Kent  says  : 

"  The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  a  summary  proceeding, 
and  a  surrender  on  claim  made,  and  not  the 
delay,  expense  and  vexation  of  a  suit  and 
jury  trial  in  the  courts  of  the  State  to  which 
the  slave  has  fled." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York  decided,  at  an  early  day, 
.that  the  old  statute  of  the  State  pro- 
viding for  a  jury  trial  under  the  com- 
mon law  writ  de  liomine  replegiando, 
in  favor  of  fugitives  from  service,  was 
unconstitutional  and  void,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  was  affirmed 
in  the  Court  of  Errors.  See  Jack  vs. 
Martin,  12  Wendell,  311  ;  S.  C,  14 
Wendell,  G07. 

And  yet  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  1840,  passed  the  act 
in  question.  It  remains  to  this  day 
unrepca'ed  upon  the  Statute  Book. 

The  northern  States  which  have  been 
in  undisguised  and  rampant  rebellion 
against  the  Constitution  and  the  Fede- 
ral Government  are,  Maine,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Those  which  have  milder  forms  of 
nullification  on  their  Statute  Books  are 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa. 

But  still,  all  Western  States  have 
been  in  a  condition  of  actual  rebellion, 
whatever  their  statutes  may  be. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Gov. 
of  Ohio  refused  to  give  up  to  the  State 
of  Virginia  two  fugitives  from  justice, 
Owen  Brown  and  Francis  Merriman, 
who  were  charged  with  participating 
in  the  Harper's  Ferry  murders.  This 
was  practically  nullification  in  its  most 
flagrant  form. 

About  the   same   time,   a  fugitive 


slave  was  demanded  of  Gov  Doolittle, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  contemptuously  re- 
fused to  give  him  up,  though,  b}^  his 
oath  of  office  he  had  sworn  to  obey 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  tho 
United  States. 

In  1859,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  re- 
fused to  give  up  a  thief  (who  was  de- 
manded as  a  fugitive  from  justice)  to 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  because  he  was 
a  slave.  Had  the  thief  been  a  white 
man  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  giv- 
en up. quick  enough. 

So,  also,  the  Governor  of  Iowa  re- 
fused the  rendition  of  Copic  to  Virgi- 
nia, who  was  charged  with  the  crime 
of  murder  in  the  old  John  Brown  af- 
fair. 

These  Governors  are  thus  in  the  ha- 
bit of  nullifying  the  Constitution,  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  breaking  their  oath 
of  office  in  the  exercise  of  their  extra- 
ordinary fondness  for  negroes. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  twelve  of  tho 
non-slaveholding  States  have  passed 
acts  nullifying  the  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  violating  the  Consti- 
tution. These  Federal  laws,  and  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  were  resist- 
ed by  bodies  of  armed  men  in  a  majo- 
rity of  the  northern  States.  In  many 
instances  blood  was  shed  ;  and,  in  al- 
most every  case,  the  murderers  were 
protected  by  the  State  authorities,  and 
were  shielded  from  just  punishment 
by  State  laws.  For  having  attempted 
to  nullify  a  single  act  of  Congress, 
South  Carolina  was  execrated ;  but 
these  northern  States  have  defiantly 
nullified  two  acts  of  Congress,  and  vi- 
olently trampled  the  Constitution  un- 
der their  feet,  and  turn  round  demand- 
ing the  applause  due  to  virtuous  deeds 
for  their  rebellious  action.     The  nuili- 
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fying  act  of  South  Carolina  was  based 
upon  the  alleged  unconstitutionality 
of  the  obnoxious  Federal  law,  and 
this  charge  of  unconstitutionality 
seems  to  have  been  finally  admitted, 
both  by  President  Jackson  and  by  the 
Congress,  for  the  act  was  so  far  amend- 
ed as  to  suit  the  views  of  South  Caro- 
lina. But  these  northern  nullifying 
States  make  no  such  excuse  for  their 
rebellion.  They  have  not  claimed  that 
these  acts  of  Congress,  which  they 
have  nullified,  are  unconstitutional. 
They  resist  the  Constitution  itself  with 
the  same  irreverent  violence  that  they 
use  in  nullifying  the  laws  made  for  its 
administration.  The  nullification  of 
South  Carolina  claimed  to  be  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  rights  ;  but 
this  northern  nullification  is  an  admit- 
ted aggression  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  It  stands  forth  a  naked  assault 
npon  the  Constitution,  a  wilful  nullifi- 
cation of  Constitutional  laws,  neither 
seeking  paliation,  nor  offering  the  apo- 
logy of  an  excuse."  It  is  a  total  de- 
pravity— an  unmitigated  despotism 
and  wrong. 

With  what  face  can  we  demand  that 
the  South  shall  keep  the  bond  of  our 
Union,  while  we  are  in  a  perpetual 
war  against  it  ourselves,  and  while 
these  nullifying  and  revolutionary 
laws  disgrace  our  statute  books  ? 

In  his  speech  at  Capon  Springs, 
June,  1851,  Daniel  Webster  remarked: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  and  repeat,  that 
if  the  Northern  States  refuse  wilfully  and  de- 


liberately to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  respects  the  restoration 
of  fugitive  slaves,  the  South  would  no  longer 
be  bound  to  observe  the  compact.  A  bargain 
broken  on  one  side  is  a  bargain  broken  on  all 
sides." 

Again  and  again,  we  repeat  that  the 
first  thing  for  the  northern  people  to 
do,  is  to  repeal  all  these  rebellious 
laws. 

While  they  stand  we  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  reprove  the  South. 

While  they  stand,  the  South  possess- 
es a  moral  advantage  over  us,  which 
carries  with  it  the  respect  of  the  law- 
respecting  portion  of  mankind. 

While  they  stand,  the  best  portion 
our  own  northern  people  fc^l  and 
know  that  we  are  in  the  wrong,  and  can- 
not shut  their  eyes  as  to  who  are  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  old  Constitution 
that  was  given  us  by  our  fathers. 

While  these  laws  stand  there  can  be 
no  peace,  and  there  should  be  no  peace. 

If  the  northern  States  will  not  re- 
trace their  nullifying  steps — if  they 
cannot  learn  to  let  the  South  alone,  in 
the  peaceable  possession  of  its  Consti- 
tutional rights — if 'they  will  not  con- 
fess the  guilt  of  their  nullifications, 
and  give  guarantees  for  the  future, 
they  prove  to  the  world  that  they  do 
not  wish  the  Union  restored.  If  they 
will  not  do  this,  then  we  agree  with 
the  immortal  Webster,  that  "  the 
South  is  no  longer  bound  to  observe 
the  compact."  It  was  broken  by  us. 
By  our  repentence  only  will  justice  de* 
mand  that  the  South  return  to  it. 
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THE  TRICKS  OF  TYRANTS. 


Joseph  Paris  He  L'Epinard,  in  his 
work  entitled,  "  Humanity  Trampled 
Upon,"  makes  the  following  quaint 
remark  of  one  of  the  demagogues 
of  the  French  Revolution  :  "  Clootz, 
the  orator  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  died  as  he  had 
lived." 

This  is  such  a  perfect  description  of 
the  character  of  the  leading  Aboli- 
tionists of  this  country,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  quote  it. 
All  such  men  as  Garrison,  Sumner, 
Smith,  Lincoln,  Wade,  Hamlin,  Wil- 
son, and  Phillips,  are  contemners  of 
Christianity,  while  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  professed  worshippers  of 
the  human  race. 

For  years  their  annual  convocations 
breathed  the  same  indecent  malignity 
against  the  Christian  church  that  they 
did  against  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  Indeed  they  never  ceased  to 
abuse  the  Christian  church,  except 
such  parts  of  it  as  they  had  Abolition- 
ized.  Their  bloody  schemes  for  de- 
stroying the  property  of  the  South, 
and  murdering  its  white  inhabitants, 
have  all  been  carried  forward  in  the 
name  uf  "liberty"  and  " humanity." 
Just  as  in  the  French  Revolution  that 
body  of  assassins  who  instigated  the 
innumerable  murders  that  have  made 
the  heart  of  man  tremble  with  horror 
ever  since,  was  called  "  The  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety."  So  there  was 
another  organization  which,  while  it 
was  cutting  the  throat  of  France,  was 
called  "  The  Committee  of  General  Se- 
curity."    The  decrees  of  this  Commit- 


tee forbid  their  victims  to  see  either 
relations  or  friends.  Without  being 
informed  why,  innocent  men  and  wo- 
men were  seized  and  plunged  into  dun- 
geons. Everything  was  made  to  as- 
sume an  aspect  of  horror.  The  turn- 
keys tucking  up  their  sleeves,  armed 
with  bloody  clubs,  walked  up  and  down 
among  the  prisoners.  Delicate  wo- 
men, under  the  pretence  of  being 
searched  for  treasonous  documents, 
were  indecently  stripped  and  exposed 
to  the  brutal  gaze  of  the  "  Committee 
of  General  Security."  A  thousand 
men  and  women  were  butchered  in  one 
day  by  this  "  Committee  of  General  Se- 
curity." Under  the  reign  of  the  "(7om- 
mittee  of  General  Security"  death  ho- 
vered over  the  heads  of  the  people  of 
France.  It  is  an  old  device  of  tyrants 
and  scoundrels,  to  cover  their  bad  and 
bloody  designs  under  some  name  of 
high-sounding  patriotism  and  huma- 
nity. 

We  have  the  thing  illustrated  in  our 
midst  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
prostituted  name  of  our  glorious  flag, 
men  have  sought  to  annihilate  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  which  it  is 
the  sacred  emblem. 

In  the  name  of  liberty,  the  people 
have  been  arrested  contrary  to  all  law, 
and  immured  in  military  bastiles.  In 
the  name  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Constitution  has  been  stricken  down. 
In  the  name  of  the  laws,  the  laws 
have  been  violated.  In  the  name  of 
freedom,  the  habeas  corpus  has  been  de- 
stroyed. In  the  name  of  humanity,  a 
grand  scheme  of  robbing  and  murder- 
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ing  the  people  of  the  South  has  been 
urged  by  the  Abolitionists.  Under  the 
pretence  of  saving  the  Union,  these 
bloody-minded  scoundrels  have  been 
doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  it. 

Let  them  look  to  the  blood-thirsty 
tyrants  of  the  French  Revolution  for 
a  sight  of  their  elder  brothers  in  hy- 
pocricy  and  crime  !  Let  the  people 
understand  that  it  is  not  a  new  thing 
in  the  world  for  traitors  and  assassins 
to  move  forward  under  the  prostituted 
names  of  "patriotism"  and  "philan- 
thropy." The  trick  is  as  old  as  the 
father  of  lies.  The  tyrant  and  assas- 
sin, Robespierre,  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Abolition  club  of  France, 
just  as  demagogues  and  would-be  ty- 
rants and  assassins  started  the  same 
cause  in  America.  We  by  no  means 
affirm  that  all  the  Abolitionists  are  of 
this  character.  But  their  leaders  are. 
Men  like  Sumner  would  gloat  over  the 
sight  of  a  general  massacre  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South.  Men  like 
him  and  Garrison  are  after  the  type  of 
the  infidel  assassins  who  murdered 
France  in  the  name  of  "liberty  and 
reason." 

When  Cataline  conceived  the  dark 
design  to  burn  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
murder  all  its  inhabitants  without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  age,  he  made  the  larg- 
est professions  of  being  the  friend  of 
the  laws  and  the  patron  of  the  poor. 
Many  there  were  who  prayed  for  his 
success,  whom  he  intended  to  involve 
in  ruin  and  death — so  apt  and  easy 
are  the  multitude  to  be  deceived  by 
designing  knaves  who  plot  their  de- 
struction under  the  veil  of  improving 
their  condition.  It  is  amazing  to  re- 
flect upon  the  depths  of  degradation 
to  which  the  people  have  been  led  by 
*hese  plausible  villains.     Even  at  pol- 


ished Athens,  some  artful  demagogues 
procured  the  passage  of  a  law  to  abol- 
ish all  debts,  and  for  the  equal  divi- 
sion of  all  property.  The  former  was 
carried  into  execution ;  the  people 
came  to  their  senses  before  the  latter 
could  be.  We  throw  a  glance  of  sin- 
gled pity  and  contempt  back  upon 
those  polite  and  cultivated  Athenians, 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  off 
by  cunning  scoundrels  into  such  abo- 
minations. But  why  do  we  look  with 
frowns  upon  those  distant  deeds  of  de- 
lusion and  folly?  Our  own  Congress, 
under  the  brutalizing  inspiration  of 
Abolitionism,  has  passed  acts  for  the 
confiscation,  for  the  plunder  and  de- 
struction of  property,  a  hundred  fold 
more  dishonoring  to  civilization,  and 
more  defiant  of  justice,  than  ttidse  be- 
sotted laws  of  Athens.  We  remember 
with  horror  the  delusion  of  the  people 
of  Greece,  when  they  were  induced  to 
banish  their  best  and  wisest  men,  and 
to  put  such  pure  patriots  and  philoso- 
phers as  Socrates  to  death.  The  de- 
lusion of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  falls  but  lit- 
tle short  of  the  mental  and  moral  stul- 
tification of  those  now  abhorred  Gre- 
cians. Do  we  not  see  applauded  the 
bloody  plan  to  murder  and  plunder  the 
peopla  of  one-half  of  these  States,  be- 
cause they  reject  the  God-upbraiding 
doctrine  of  negro  equality  with  the 
white  race  ?  Do  not  men  in  Congress, 
who  profess  to  abhor  every  aim  for 
which  this  most  accursed  war  is  car- 
ried on,  vote  supplies,  and  use  every 
means  to  induce  the  young  men  of  the 
land  to  enlist  in  the  grand  army  of 
Abolition  and  plunder — to  throw  their 
precious  lives  away  to  carry  forward 
the  subtle  plans  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
thieving  despotism  ?     Who  are  they 
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that    vote    to    give   despots    money  consumed.     The  poople  of  France  at 

to  aid  them  in  this  business  ?      Who  last  turned  upon  those  who  had  used 

are      they     that    even     consent     to  them   as   the   tools   of  carnage,    and 

share   the   gains   of    marauding   out-  rolled   their   guilty   heads  under  the 

laws?       What     will   be    their    end?  guillotine.     When  reason  returned  to 

"Clootz,  the  orator  of  the  human  race,  the  deluded  Grecians,  they  killed  the 

and  the  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  died  as  mischievous  demagogues  who  had  in- 

he  had  lived."     This  is  the  whole  vo-  duced  them  to  banish  or  murder  the 

lumc    of    the   history    of    the    dema-  wise    men   and  patriots  cf  the  land, 

gogucic  vagabonds  who  have,  for  the  That  is  the  way  history  runs.    Wait ! 

hour,  succeeded  in  breathing  the  pesti-  wait,  worshippers  of  the  i^gro  race, 

lent  breath  of  their  own  life  into  the  enemies  and  murderers  of  wh'te  men  ! 

nostrils   of    the   people.      They   have  Justice  slumbers;  it  is  no,  dead.    Ven- 

made  a  day  of  blood.     But  the  day  gcance  crouches  in  the   paths  of  the 

cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven,  in  assassins  of  liberty.     Svdden  at  last, 

which  they  and  their  work  shall  be  and  deadly,  will  be  its  i  pring. 
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DEATH  OR  LIBERTY. 

O,  sing,  iny  free,  my  native  land, 

The  land  of  law  and  order, 
Before  the  blackmail's  traitor  band 

Had  crossed  its  happy  border — 
"When  every  freeman's  siiout  might  be, 
Give  me  Death,  or  Liberty ! 

Then  we  were  great  in  rank  of  worth, 

And  riches  sprung  from  labor  ; 
Nor  yet  the  Lincoln  law  had  birth, 

That  we  must  rob  our  neighbor — 
And  every  white  man's  song  might  bo, 
Give  me  Death  or  Liberty! 

O,  sing  the  songs  of  freedom  now, 

The  songs  so  brave  and  olden, 
Before  our  souls  had  learned  to  bow 

To  bloody  shrines  and  golden — 
When  every  man  cried  loud  and  free, 
Give  me  Death  or  Liberty ! 

Our  fathers'  God,  behold  the  change ! 

The  Temple  doors  are  broken, 
The  altars  ail  are  new  and  strange, 

The  only  watch- word  spoken 
Is,  "  Ld  the  coward  while  man  die, 
Give  tne  negro  Liberty." 

Up,  white  men !  and  throw  back  the  chains, 

Torn  from  hands  of  slavery, 
And  made  to  rest  with  heavy  pains 

On  you,  by  cunning  knavery — 
Shout  the  eternal  battle-cry, 
Give  us  Death  or  Liberty ! 

C.  CHAUNOEY  BUMS. 
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PRETENSION  AND  IMPUDENCE  DISSECTED  * 


Although  some  little  time  has  elaps- 
ed since  the  publication  of  this  re- 
markable book,  it  has  never  been  no- 
ticed by  any  northern  press.  The  rea- 
son is,  we  suppose,  that  it  hurls  back 
with  interest  the  blows  which  the 
North  has  been  dealing"  at  the  South 
for  a  third  of  a  century. 

As  a  poem,  we  have  not  much  to  say 
about  it,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  itself 
unpretending  in  that  respect.  It  is 
written  in  an  easy  and  correct  Iambic 
measure,  and  is  certainly  respectable 
as  a  poem,  if  it  were  nothing  else. 
But  it  is  much  else — it  is  a  very  tho- 
rough, intense,  fiery  kind  of  book, 
which  wields  logic,  history,  law,  and 
hard  fact,  like  a  sledge-hammer  in  the 
hands  of  a  giant.  We  have  had  plen- 
ty of  northern  books  against  the  South ; 
their  name  is  legion — but  not  often 
any  southern  book  against  the  North; 
but  here  we  have  a  right  bold  one,  and 
one  which  will  puzzle  the  Abolitionists 
to  answer.  The  grand  argument  is, 
that  the  state  of  the  hireling  and 
"  slave"  are  essentially  the  same,  that 
wages  "  slavery"  which  leaves  the  larg- 
est share  of  workers  wallowing  in 
want  and  starvation,  is,  if  anything, 
more  brutalizing,  and  vice-begetting, 
than  chattel  4<  slavery." 

"  How  small  the  choice,  from  cradle  to  the 
grave, 
Between  the  lot  of  hireling,  help,  or  slave! 
To  each  alike  applies  the  stem  decree 


♦The  Hibeling  and  the  Slave.  By  'Wil- 
liam J.  Giavbon,  B.  0.  Monaster  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. 


That  man  shall  1  abor,  whether  bond  or 

free  ; 
For  all  that  toil  the  recompense  we  claim, 
Food,  fire,   a  home  and  clothing — is  the 

same." 

Alas  !  it  is  too  true  that  "food, fire, 
a  home  and  clothing"  in  competent 
abundance,  are  wages  which  are 
scarcely  ever  paid  to  the  workers 
of  the  world.  Within  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  where  we  are  now  writ- 
ing, in  the  heart  of  New  York,  are 
many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  whom  chattel  servitude 
would  be  an  incalculable  blessing,  so 
far  as  the  needs  of  life  are  concerned. 
Here  they  are  shivering  in  pitiless 
want,  poorly  fed,  poorly  clad,  and 
lodged,  in  dens  of  filth  and  wretched- 
ness, which  no  imagination  can  de- 
scribe, while  the  "slaves''  of  the 
South  are  sitting  happy  before  their 
bright  fires,  living,  as  a  general  thing", 
upon  the  same  food  their  masters  use, 
and  making  the  whole  land  ring  again 
with  their  jubilant  songs  and  dances. 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  We  have 
seen  the  situation  of  the  poor  work- 
ers in  both  conditions,  and,  so  far  as 
happiness,  peace  and  plenty  may  go 
to  compensate  for  toil,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  southern  negro  is 
far  better  protected  from  the  hazards 
of  want  than  the  northern  day-laborer. 
A  comparison  between  the  condition 
of  our  "  slaves"  and  the  workers  of 
Europe,  would  be  immensely  in  favor 
of  the  "  slaves."  Even  the  manumit- 
ted serfs  of  the  old  world  will  find  it 
hard  work  to  discover  what  they  have 
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gained  by  that  anomalous  thing  which 
they  call  freedom.  With  the  abolition 
of  serfage  began  a  terrible  pauperism, 
which  has  ever  since  eaten  hope  out 
of  the  heart  of  toil,  and  turned  the 
poor  laborers  out  to  sleep  like  dogs 
upon  straw,  to  wallow  like  swine  in 
the  streets,  or  to  perish  in  a  worse 
than  felon's  wretchedness.  Our  au- 
thor draws  the  following  graphic  pic- 
ture of  this  condition  : 

Free  but  in  name — the  slaves  of  endless  toil, 
In  Britain  still  they  turn  the  stuborn  soil, 
Spread  on  each  sea  her  sails  for  every  mart, 
Ply  in  her  cities  every  useful  art ; 
But  vainly  may  the  peasant  toil  and  groan 
To  speed  the  plow  in  furrows  not  his  own  ; 
In  vain  the  art  is  plied,  the  soil  is  spread, 
The  day's  work  offered  for  the  daily  bread  ; 
With  hopeless  eye  the  pauper  hireling  sees 
The  homeward  sail  spread  proudly  to  the 

breeze, 
Rich  fabrics  wrought  by  his  unequalled  hand, 
Borne  by  each  breeze  to  every  distant  land  ; 
For  him  no  boon  successful  commerce  yields, 
For  him  no  harvest  crowns  the  joyous  fields, 
The  streams  of  wealth  that  foster  pomp  and 

pride, 
Nor  food  nor  shelter  for  his  wants  provide  ; 
He  fails  to  win,  by  toil  intensely  hard, 
The  bare  subsistence — labor's  last  reward. 
These  are  the  miseries,  such  the  wants,  the 

cares, 
The  bbss  that  freedom  for  the  serf  prepares  ; 
Vain  is  his  skill  in  each  familiar  task, 
Capricious  fashion  shifts  her  Protean  mask  ; 
This  ancient  craft  gives  work  and  bread  no 

more, 
And  Want  and  Death  sit  scowling  at  his  door. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  The 
poor  of  all  Europe  are  as  much  worse 
off  than  our  "  slaves"  as  our  "  slaves" 
are  worse  off  than  what  are  called 
our  "  boss  mechanics,  those  who  are 
rich  enough  to  hire  the  labor  of  others, 
and  divide  the  profits  with  the  capi- 
talists. The  general  condition  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  sell  but  their  own 
toil,  is,  alas  !  wretched  enough  the 
world  over.  "  Slavery"  is  simply  that 
system  which  exchanges  a  life  main- 
tenance for  a  life  labor.  The  "  slave" 
is  no  more  bound  to  work  for  his  mas- 
ter than  the  master  is  bound  to  main- 


tain him.  And  experience  has  well 
enough  proved  it  to  be  the  system 
best  adapted  tu  the  negro. 

The  author  of  "  The  Hireling  and 
Slave"  is  evidently  in  earnest  in  this 
behalf,  and  he  deals  back  telling  blows, 
right  hand  and  left,  into  the  ribs  of  all 
who  dispute  him.  The  men  here  in 
the  North  who  have  made  a  business 
of  abusing  the  South,  have  for  once 
found  their  match  in  this  man.  He 
deals  back  blow  for  blow  with  good 
interest,  and  with  such  a  show  of  jus- 
tice and  truth,  as  will  not  fail  to  stag- 
ger the  heads  of  our  sentimentalists. 
He  draws  portraits  of  some  of  them 
which  we  shall  not  soon  forget,  be- 
cause they  are  most  just  and  true  : 

GAEEISON   AND   HALE. 

Carnage  and  fire  mad  Garrison  invokes, 
And  Hale,   with  bitter  temper,   smiles  and 
jokes. 

GIDDINGS. 

There  Giddings  with  the  negro  mania  bit, 
Mouths  and  mistakes  his  ribaldry  for  wit, 
His  fustian  speeches  into  market  brings, 
And  prints  and  peddles  all  the  pattry  things; 
The  pest  and  scorn  of  legislative  halls, 
No  rules  restrain  him,  no  disgrace  appals  ; 
Kicked  from  the  house,  the   creature  knows 

no  pain, 
But  crawls  contented  to  his  seat  again, 
Wallows  with  joy  in  slander's  slough  onco 

more, 
And  plays  Thersites  happier  than  before. 

SUMNEE. 

There  Sumner,  with  the  negro  cause, 
Plays  the  sly  game  for  office  and  applause  ; 
What  boots  it  if  the  negro  sink  or  swim  ? 
He  wins  the  Senate — 'tis  enough  for  him. 
What  though  he  blast  the  fortunes  of  tho 

State 
With  fierce  dissention  and  enduring  hate  ? 
He  makes  his  speech,  his  rhetoric  displays, 
Trims  the  neat  trope,  and  points  the  spark- 
ling phrase 
With  well-turned  periods,  fosters  civil  strife, 
And  barters  for  a  phrase  a  nation's  life  ; 
Sworn  into  office  his  nice  feelings  loathe 
The  dog-like  faithfulness  that  keeps  an  oath;* 

*  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do 
this  thing?"  Mr.  Sumner's  answer  when 
asked  whether  he  would  obey  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
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For  rules  of  right  the  silly  crowd  may  bawl, 
His  loftier  spirit  scorns  and  spurns  them  all ; 
He  heeds  nor  Courts  decree,  nor  Gospel  light, 
What  Sumner  thinks  is  right,  alone  is  right. 

SEWA.KD. 

There  Seward  smiles  the  sweet  perenial  smile, 
Skilled  in  the  tricks  of  subtlety  and  guile  ; 
The  slyest  schemer  that  the  world  e'er  saw, 
Peddler  of  sentiment  and  patent  law  ; 
Heady  for  fee  or  faction  to  display 
His  skill  in  either,  if  the  parties  pay. 

These  portraits  are  all  excellently 
drawn.  If  some  northern  poetaster 
had  written  half  so  good  a  book  on 


the  Abolition  side  of  the  question,  he 
would  have  been  lauded  as  a  second 
Milton — the  crowd  would  run  after 
him  as  they  do  after  that  hyena  in  wo- 
man's clothes,  Anna  Dickinson.  But 
as  it  is,  the  author  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  once  named  by  a  northern  news- 
paper. We  do  not  even  know  whe- 
ther he  is  living — so  rapid  and  gene- 
ral are  death's  doings  in  these  days  of 
triumphant  republicanism. 


-*®*- 


NAPOLEON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  RUSSIA. 


After  the  return  of  Gen.  McClellan 
from  his  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  a 
leading  Republican  journalist  jeering- 
ly  advised  him  to  study  Napoleon's 
campaign  in  Russia,  if  he  would  learn 
how  to  fight.  We  now  call  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  deluded  supporters  to 
do  the  same,  and  let  us  see  what  com- 
fort they  can  glean  from  it  to  support 
them  in  their  business  of  subjugating 
the  southern  people. 

Napoleon  invaded  Russia  with  an 
army  of  600,000  men.  To  oppose  this 
enormous  force  the  Russians  had  not 
over  250,000  in  all.  At  first  the  Rus- 
sians flew  everywhere  before  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  French. 
The  first  real  stand  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians was  at  Smolensko,  where  there 
was  a  force  of  30,000  men  garrisoned 
under  General  Barclay.  Napoleon  at- 
tacked this  division  of  the  Russian  ar- 
my with  70,000,  and  a  reserve  of  80,- 
000  in  hand  ready  to  support  them, 


giving  him  an  available  force  of  150,- 
against  30,000  Russians.  After  a  ter- 
rible battle,  in  which  10,000  French 
and  600  Russians  were  killed  and 
wounded,  Napoleon  was  repulsed.  It 
was  a  lesson  he  never  forgot,  of  the 
desperation  of  men  fighting  for  their 
hearths  and  homes. 

To  show  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  of  the  Russian  army,  we  may 
mention  the  iact  that  when  a  rumor 
reached  the  soldiers  that  the  Emperor 
was  about  to  treat  with  Napoleon  for 
a  peace,  they  sent  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  message  to 
the  Emperor  that,  "If  any  order  came 
to  suspend  hostilities  and  treat  the  inva- 
ders as  friends,  it  would  be  treated  as 
one  which  did  not  express  his  majesty's 
real  viishes,  hut  had  been  extracted  from 
his  majesty  under  false  representation, 
and  that  the  army  would  continue  fight- 
ing until  the  invaders  were  driven  6e- 
yond  the  frontier" 
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To  this  extraordinary  message  from 
his  army,  the  Emperor  Alexander  re- 
plied :  "You  shall  carry  back  to  the 
army  pledges  of  my  determination  to 
continue  the  war  against  Napoleon 
whilst  a  Frenchman  is  in  arms  on  this 
side  of  the  frontier.  I  will  abide  the 
worst.  I  am  ready  to  remove  my  fa- 
mily into  the  interior,  and  undergo 
any  sacrifice." 

Napoleon  entered  Russia  with  his 
army  on  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  and 
before  the  terrible  battle  of  Borodino 
was  fought  on  the  7th  of  September, 
a  little  more  than  two  months,  he  had 
lost  160,000  men.  At  this  battle  the 
Russians  had  115,000,  and  the  French 
127,000,  who  fought  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  sunset,  with  a 
desperation  that  the  world  had  never 
witnessed.  The  storm  of  battle  ebbed 
and  flowed  with  unceasing  fury  for 
twelve  hours,  and  at  its  close  80,000 
killed  and  wounded  men  were  stretch- 
ed upon  that  field  of  blood,  divided  in 
about  equal  proportions  between  the 
two  sides. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  battle 
that  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and 
found  nothing  but  the  empty  shell  of 
the  Capitol,  the  inhabitants  having  all 
accompanied  their  army.  They  said, 
"  it  is  not  to  save  a  city  that  we  are  fight- 
ing, but  to  preserve  the  Russian  Empire." 

We  have  not  the  space  to  pursue 
further  Napoleon's  disastrous  cam- 
paign in  Russia.  Enough  that  in  six 
months  his  army  was  totally  destroy- 
ed. It  had  been  reduced  to  50,000 
men  before  the  cold  weather  set  in,  so 
that  it  was  not  the  inclement  Russian 
climate  that  destroyed  it,  as  is  com- 
monly asserted.  It  was  the  inclement 
Russian  bullets  and  mad  resistance  of 
a  people  determined  never  to  surren- 


der, but  in  death,  that  destroyed  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  Napoleon.  It 
is  a  short  but  terrible  history.  He  in- 
vaded Russia  with  an  army  of  600,- 
000.  He  left  Whitepsk  with  only  180,- 
000.  He  abandoned  Moscow  with 
100,000  ;  and  could  only  muster  atDo- 
rogobonge,  before  the  deadly  cold  set 
in,  50,000. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  which 
the  Abolitionists  wanted  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  to  study,  that  it  might  "prick  him 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try." After  Napoleon's  return  from 
his  Russian  campaign,  he  declared  that 
there  is  no  nation  so  small  that  it  can  be 
conquered  if  the  people  are  united  in 
love  of  their  country,  and  in  a  determi- 
nation never  to  submit.  That  is  the 
lesson  which  Napoleon's  campaign  in 
the  "  interior"  of  Russia  taught  him. 
Three  years  of  war  of  pushing  on  into 
the  interior  of  the  South,  have  taught 
all  who  are  not  raving  mad  with  the 
negro  mania  the  same  great  lesson  in 
this  country.  We  know  that  a  majo- 
rity of  the  military  generals  of  our 
army  are  deeply  and  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  that  so  long  as 
the  southern  people  cling  with  their 
present  united  and  universal  pertina- 
city to  the  determination  of  resisting 
to  the  death  the  Abolition  despotism, 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  Union.  It  is 
plain  that  the  sword,  which  is  used 
only  for  the  subjugation  of  the  south- 
ern people,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
their  institutions,  is  destined  to  an  ig- 
nominious failure.  How  has  it  failed 
for  three  years  ?  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
called  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  to 
arms  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
Abolitionists  ;  the  way  he  is  going  on 
more  than  two  millions  will  have  been 
called  by  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
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and  still  the  subjugating  business  will 
have  made  no  real  progress.  We  have 
subjugated,  temporarily,  a  few  spots. 
We  have  stolen,  say,  100,000  negroes; 
we  have  burned  some  wheat  fields;  we 
have  smashed  up  a  few  hundred  pi- 
anoes,  and  stolen  a  few  thousand 
spoons  ;  we  have  slaughtered  or  maim- 
ed for  life  at  least  half  a  million  of  our 
people,  while  we  have,  perhaps,  in- 
flicted nearly  half  that  amount  of  in- 
jury upon  the  South,  and  we  have  roll- 
ed up  a  debt  over  our  heads  that 
amounts  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  northern  States — and  we 
find  the  "  rebellion"  stronger,  more  de- 
termined and  defiant  than  when  we 
began.  This  is  the  result  of  three 
years  of  Abolition  war.  Every  negro 
we  have  stolen  has  cost  us  the  lives 
of  five  white  men,  and  $24,000.  And 
still  the  cry  is  "  on  into  the  interior  !" 
Let  the  Abolitionists,  who  believe  in 
this  sort  of  thing,  go  into  it  them- 
selves, and  we  shall  not  oppose  so 
much  as  the  opposition  of  a  word 
Wilson  rejoices  in  the  title  of  a  Colo- 
nel, and  the  burglar  and  assassin,  Jim 
Lane,  is  a  General — let  them  lead 
Wade,  and  Hale,  and  Trumbull,  and 
Sumner,  and  Fessenden,  "  into  the  in- 
terior I"  Then  forward  march  Garri- 
son and  Phillips,  and  Greeley,  and 
Beecher,  and  Cheever,  and  Tyng,  and 
Bryant,  and   Godwin,  and   Raymond, 


"into  the  interior."  Then  let  the 
"  War  Democrats"  show  fruits  of  their 
faith,  and  march  "into  the  interior  !" 
Governor  Seymour  and  Gov.  Parker 
are  wondrous  ready  to  devote  the  poor 
people  of  their  States  to  the  horrible 
Moloch  of  Abolitionism,  and  they  have 
enough  disciples  in  the  Democratic 
party  to  make  a  respetable  brigade — 
let  them  show  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  they  have  slaughtered  so  many 
men  to  serve,  by  all  marching  toge- 
ther "  into  the  interior  !"  There  are 
in  the  South  a  great  many  Borodinoes, 
Moscows,  and  Dorogobonges  to  be  ta- 
ken. It  will  take  every  man  in  the 
North  to  finish  the  budget  of  blood. 
Let  them  who  believe  in  it  go  first. 
Forward  march  yourselves,  ye  Aboli- 
tionists, and  ye  picket  guards  of  the 
Abolitionists,  the  "  War  Democrats  I" 
On  !  on  !  "  into  the  interior,"  and  to 
death,  all  for  the  glory  of  the  negroes, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  your  country  !  We 
stand  here,  where  our  fathers  stood, 
on  the  sacred  ground  of  State  sove- 
reignty, self-government  and  liberty, 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  our 
veins  which  we  will  not  freely  devote 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Ikiion  our  fathers  made,  and 
to  the  subjugation  of — disunion* 
Abolitionism. 


EPIGRAM  ON  SUMNER. 

See  how  traitor  Sumner,  Quixote  of  the  nation, 
Beats  his  own  windmills  in  gesticulation ! 
Proves  that  the  negro's  a  white  man  in  sable, 
The  first  and  divine  end  of  God's  human  cable. 

"lis  well — for  his  grand-mother,  ages  ago, 
From  Demerara  came  as  black  as  a  crow, 
So  they  tell  us  at  Boston,  whose  sages  defend  her, 
And  say  fellow-feeling  makes  Sumner  so  tender. 
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COOKING  THE  HELL  BROTH. 

(Scene — Shakspeaee's  Witches.  ) 


Witch — Chase  sings. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble  ; 
Round  about  the  cauldron  go, 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw 
Copperhead  that  under  stone 
Of  prison  walls  we've  killed  alone, 
Heart  of  patriot,  red  and  hot, 
Boii  thou  in  the  charmed  pot. 

Witch — Stanton. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble, 
Liver  of  the  Parker  school, 
Spleen  of  preacher,  tongue  of  fool, 
Socinian's  eye  and  Atheist's  heart, 
Of  any,  Brownson's  better  part ; 
Or  Butler's,  for  the  charm  will  kill 
With  poisons  which  they  may  instil ; 
With  wine  from  chalice,  foeman's  blood, 
Sacred  bread  and  preacher's  rations, 
Life-blood  of  the  States  and  nation's, 
Negro's  wool  and  white  man's  brains, 
To  miscegenate  our  vapid  veins, 
And  cherry  cheek  and  ebon  lip, 
And  slime  of  love  that  devils  sip, 
And  make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab, 
In  throw  the  heart  of  brothel's  drab, 
Add  thereto  a  Sambo's  liver, 
Fished  from  old  Charon's  sluggish  river. 

Witch — Seward. 

Make  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Make  the  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble  : 
The  Habeas  Corpus  put  it  in, 
It  is  the  charm  by  which  we'll  win, 
I'll  touch  this  spring,  and  ring  this  bell, 
And  drag  this  mighty  charm  from  hell. 
Put  in  FreeSpeech ;  boil  freeman's  tongue, 
In  be  the  negro's  odor  flung; 
Nor  let  free-press  the  cauldron  'scape, 
Nor  form  of  girl  from  negro's  rape. 
Put  in,  put  in,  and  stir  them  well, 
I'll  pull  the  string  and  ring  the  bell ; 


And  freemens'  tears  and  blood  I'll  get 
From  the  dank  cells  of  Lafayette  ; 
The  exile's  home,  with  sorrows  rife, 
(We  dare  not  touch  his  sacred  life,) 
Will  furnish  tears  of  child  and  wife. 
Stir  the  fire  and  make  it  bubble, 
Altars,  Bibles,  and  such  stubble, 
Wilt  make  the  cauldron  fiercer  bubble, 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble 
Must  the  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble— 
Our  strength  is  in  the  people's  trouble. 

Wiz  z  ard — Lincoln. 
O,  well  done,  I  commend  your  pains, 
And  every  one  shall  share  your  gains  ; 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  human  devils  in  a  ring, 
Accursing  all  that  you  put  in. 

(Addressing  Chase. ) 
Parker's  Clark,  you  join  the  ring, 
Now  raise  the  song  and  let  us  sing. 

Song. 

Black  spirits  and  white, 
Yellow  spirits  and  bay, 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
You  that  mingle  may. 

Lincoln. 

When  shall  the  Cabinet  meet  again, 
In  fraud,  corruption,  or  for  gain  ? 

Stanton. 

When  the  hurly-burly's  done, 
And  our  battle's  are  not  won. 

Chase. 
When  our  Paper  is  not  Gold, 
When  we've  lost  and  when  we've  sold, 

Sewakd. 

When  the  country's  lost  and  done— 
When  sinks  in  blood  its  setting  sun — 
And  Time's  decree  its  doom  unrolls, 
And  Satan's  contract  claims  our  souls. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


—Mr.  Sumner  tells  us  that  ■"  the  people  of 
America  must  work  out  their  liberty,  just  as 
the  people  of  France  and  England  solved  the 
problem  of  Nationality."  This,  like  most 
that  comes  from  Mr.  Sumner,  is  high-sound- 
ing, but  senseless.  In  the  first  place,  what- 
ever liberty  the  people  of  England  and  of 
France  obtained,  was  worked  out  through 
two  directly  opposite  channels.  In  England, 
the  popular  enfranchisement,  such  as  it  was, 
came  through  the  barons,  who  conquered 
the  kings,  and  wrenched  despotic  power  from 
their  grasp.  But  in  France  it  was  precisely 
the  reverse.  There  it  was  royalty  which  tore 
despotism  from  the  hands  of  the  barons,  and 
gave  birth  to  all  the  liberty  the  people  had. 
That  was  not  much  ;  but  it  was  all.  Now, 
which  of  these  processes  does  Mr.  Sumner 
propose  to  take  the  people  of  America 
through  ?  Does  not  the  shallow  demagogue 
know  that  the  problem  of  liberty,  in  this 
country,  was  worked  out  by  the  Eevolution, 
and  its  foundations  were  laid  deep  in  the 
Constitution,  where  they  would  have  remain- 
ed in  safety  forever,  if  such  wretches  as 
himself  had  never  been  born.  The  process 
which  the  people  of  this  country  have  to  go 
through,  is  to  work  themselves  back  to  where 
we  were  anchored  before  we  were  draggedfrom 
our  Constitutional  moorings  by  Abolitionism. 
Abolitionism,  not  Secessionism,  is  the  great 
foe  to  Constitutional  liberty.  Secessionism 
has  re-adopted  the  Constitution  in  its  purity, 
precisely  as  it  was  understood  by  those  who 
made  it.  Abolitionism  is  hard  at  work  to  de- 
stroy it.  Who  show  the  most  respect  for  the 
.  Constitution,  the  Secessionists  who  are  seek- 
ing to  preserve  its  spirit  by  re-adopting  its 
form,  or  the  Abolitionists,  who  denounce  its 
spirit,  and  declare  it  shall  not  be  preserved  ? 
There  is  not  a  Secessionist  in  the  whole  South 
who  entertains  the  contempt  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  Sumner  and  his  friends  entertain 
for  it.  Jeff.  Davis,  in  his  last  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  declared  that  wiih  the 
Constitution  the  South  was  satisfied — they 
had  always  loved  it ;  but  it  was  because  the 
Constitution  was  not  obeyed  by  the  North 
that  they  were  going  to  leave  us.    The  cause, 


therefore,  of  all  our  misery  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  the  remedy  is  simple.  Sumner  tries 
in  vain  to  hide  it  in  a  mass  of  senseless  ver- 
biage about  struggles  for  liberty  in  France 
and  England.  There  was  nothing  in  either 
case  like  ours.  They  had  not  liberty,  and 
they  sought  for  it  through  various  opposing 
channels  ;  we  had  liberty,  and  we  threw  it 
away,  at  the  bid  of  a  mob  of  ignorant  and 
fiery  fanatics,  than  whom  the  world  never 
saw  wretches  more  graceless  and  godless. 
Men  not  fit  to  live,  and  not  prepared  to  die ! 
Traitors  alike  to  their  country  and  humanity! 
Despised  by  every  patriot,  and  abhorred  by 
every  Christian !  Great  only  in  teaching  the 
art  of  hate,  let  their  own  science  be  returned 
to  them  again.  If  it  be  lawful  to  love  one's 
country,  it  would  seem  to  be  just  to  hate 
those  who  have  destroyed  it. 

— The  learned  Professor  Hugh  Falutin's 
first  lecture  at  Irving  Hall  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, as  all  such  meritorious  performances 
are  among  the  "intelligent"  people  of  this 
city.  The  venerable  Mr.  Bryant  presided. 
The  platform  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 

the  editors  of  the  Tribune,  Times,  Post,  Ad* 
veriiser,  and  one  or  two  strange  gentlemen  of 

a  very  dark  complexion,  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
legation from  Africa.  The  learned  and  ac- 
complished Professor  came  forward  at  pre- 
cisely eight  o'clock,  and  said  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  subject  of 
this  lecture  is  The  Id  eat  World.  By  the  ideal 
world  we  must  understand  the  necessary,  the 
permanent,  the  immutable,  which  is  not  only 
antecedent  and  pre-existent,  to  all  other 
things,  but  also  exemplanatory  and  represen- 
tative of  them,  as  containing  in  it  eminently, 
and  after  an  intelligible  manner,  all  that  is  in 
this  natural  world,  according  to  which  it  was 
made,  and  in  conformity  to  which  is  all  the 
Truth,  Eeality,  Order,  Beauty,  and  Perfec- 
tion of  nature  does  consist,  and  is  to  be  mea- 
sured. (Applause.)  The  system  of  things 
existing  after  this  manner  is  what  is  called 
the  Heal  World,  which  is  not  a  contingent, 
temporary,  mutable  thing,  but  a  self-existing, 
eternal,  necessary  and  immutable  nature, 
really  simple  and  one,  but  yet  virtually  and 
eminently  multiform  and  various,  and  by  its 
multiform  variety,  having  in  it  the  reasons, 
essences,  and  specific  natures  of  all  things — 
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that  is,  such  degrees  of  being  and  perfection 
as  answer  to  them,  and  are  intelligibly  expres- 
sive of  them,  and  whereof  all  things  in  the 
natural  world  are  but  the  fruits  and  impres- 
sions, (tremendous  applause, )  and  I  might 
say  the  shadows.  This  is  the  Ideal  World, 
the  kosmos  voettos  (uproarious  applause)  so 
much  celebrated  by  Plotinus  and  by  Philo, 
in  his  Oosmorcea,  in  a  word,  to  speak  plainly, 
the  Mundo  Inielligibili  (immense  applause)  of 
Erasmus,  by  which  it  is  demonstrated  that 
Virtue  is  a  Body,  and  that  Bbnum  is  an  Ani- 
mal, (deafening  applause,)  so  that  the  truly 
learned  perceive  that  the  Ideal  World  is  the 
first  matter,  the  prima  materia  on  which  the 
stupendous  fabric  of  nature  itself  depends. " 

After  this  strain  did  the  learned  Professor 
hold  an  immense  audience  of  the  elite  and 
intelligent  of  this  city  spell-bound  for  an  hour 
and  a-haif.  At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Kaymond, 
of  the  Times,  stepped  forward  and  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Professor  Hugh 
Falutin  for  his  learned,  instructive,  and  use- 
ful lecture.  The  venerable  Mr.  Bryant  put 
the  motion  with  his  accustomed  dignity, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  the  ladies 
waiving  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  most 
graceful  and  enthusiastic  manner.  The  au- 
dience reluctantly  yacated  the  Hall,  showing 
how  reluctant  the  "intelligent,"  very  "intel- 
ligent classes"  of  this  city  are  to  depart  from 
places  of  instruction  and  intellectual  refine- 
ment. 

Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Historical 
View  op  Slavery,  from  the  Days  of  the 
Patriarch  Abraham  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Addressed  to  the  Eight  Eev. 
Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  By  John  Hop- 
kins, D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Vermont.  New  York  :  W.  I.  Poo- 
ley  &  Co.,  Harper's  Building,  Franklin 
Scpiare. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  book.  The 
amount  of  labor  which  it  must  have  cost  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Vermont  would  tire  the 
imagination  of  any  less  devoted  and  pains- 
taking scholar.  It  seems  to  have  struck  the 
Abolitionists  a  stunning  blow,  for  none  of 
them  have  ventured  to  attempt  an  answer  to 
its  whole  world  of  facts  and  arguments 
against  them.  The  great  learning  brought 
to  the  preparation  of  the  work  is  not  more 
admirable  than  the  zeal  and  temper  with 
which  the  author  has  written.  It  is  true  that 
He  lashes  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  and 


his  clergy  terribly,  but  with  such  a  kind  and 
Christian  spirit  that  those  who  are  the  -vic- 
tims ef  his  stripes  cannot  but  feel  their  chas- 
tisement to  be  just.  He  has  completely  si- 
lenced the  batteries  of  Abolitionism,  so  that 
no  sound  is  heard  from  its  old  entrenchments 
except  now  and  then  a  stray  pistol  shot  from 
the  hand  of  some  raw  recruit,  whose  igno- 
rance may  be  an  excuse  for  his  impotent  va- 
lor. In  the  last  chapter  of  the  work  Bishop 
Hopkins  says  :  "  The  position  which  I  occu- 
py is  impregnable,  for  it  is  defended  by  the 
word  of  God;  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  country."  So  far  as 
his  arguments  against  Abolitionism  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  entirely  true.  This  work  is 
unanswered  and  unanswerable,  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  vast  trea- 
sury of  fact  and  argument,  to  which  any  mar 
may  resort  who  wishes  to  prepare  himself  tc 
refute  the  innumerable  vagaries  and  false- 
hoods put  forth  by  the  Abolition  clergy. 
This  work  of  Bishop  Hopkins  sweeps  awaj 
a  world  of  Abolition  rubbish,  and  leaves  ar 
excellent  foundation  for  such  books  as  Dr. 
Van  Evrie's  work  on  "Negroes  and  Negrc 
Slavery,"  which  proves  that  the  so-called  ne- 
gro "  slavery"  of  the  South  is  the  natural  re- 
lation between  the  white  and  black  races,  and 
no  way  analogous  to  the  ancient  system  of 
"slavery." 

— Nothing  marks  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  New  York  more  than  the  great  num- 
ber of  people   who  have   bought  expensive 
books,  and  even  whole  libraries,  within  the 
past  two  years.     A  majority  of  these  new  pa- 
trons of  literature  are  supposed  to  be  contrac- 
tors, who  have  become   suddenly  rich  by  ex- 
pansion, and  then  book-buying  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Fielding,  in  his    "  Voyage  to  Lis- 
bon," where  he  mentions  one  Boyee,  a  black-  i 
smith  at  Gosport,    who,    by  smuggling  and 
other  honest  practices,  became  possessed  of 
forty  thousand  pounds.     This  accomplished 
person,    after  procuring  abundance   of  fine  I 
things,  concluded  with  having  a  library,  and 
accordingly  sent  an  order  to   a  bookseller  in 
London  for  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
his  handsomest  books.     Book-buying  was  al- 
ways a  passion  with  rich,  vulgar  people.  Lu- 
cian  considered  this  taste  for  book-buying  as 
so  sure  a  symptom  of  an  illiterate  fellow,  that 
he  joins  the  two  characters  together.     Their 
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intelligence  is  compared  to  that  of  the  fool 
who  bought  Orpheus'  harp,  with  the  belief 
that  it  would  make  admirable  music  of  itself, 
without  either  skill  or  knowledge  in  the  per- 
former, and  to  the  fellow  who  purchased 
Epictetus'  lamp  at  a  vast  sum,  in  hopes  of 
having  with  it  Epictetus'  wisdom.  Lucian 
carries  his  satire  of  book-buyers  even  fur- 
ther, and  compares  them  to  those  wild  In- 
dians who  believed  that  they  inherited,  not 
only  the  spoils,  but  the  abilities  of  any  great 
enemy  they  had  the  luck  to  kill  in  battle. 
But  our  book-buyers  have  been  in  no  battle, 
except  that  great  and  successful  one  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  And  these 
golden-backed  volumes  will  sit  there  as  the 
remembrancers  of  the  blood  of  our  country- 
men, and  of  the  tears  of  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

— The  Evening  Post  talks  about  "the  will  of 
the  people."  All  bloody  and  brutal  revolu- 
tionists have  ever  talked  in  the  same  way. 
The  horrible  Charles  Maxcel,  Provost  of  Pa- 
ris in  1360,  with  a  band  of  thirty  assassins, 
murdered  the  unarmed  marshals  of  Cham- 
pagne and.  Normandy  in  cold  blood,  and  then 
stepping  upon  a  bench  harangued  his  thirty 
assassins,  saying  :  "It  is  done  with  the  will 
of  the  people."  And  all  the  time  that  the 
Provost  of  Paris  was  committing  these  butch- 
eries in  the  name  of  "  the  people,"  there  was 
not  another  city  in  all  France  that  did  not 
protest  against  them,  and  refuse  to  wear  the 
colors  of  the  commune  at  Paris,  or  to  ad- 
here to  their  resolutions.  A  band  of  assas- 
sins in  a  single  city  stretched  out  their  bloody 
hands  in  the  name  of  "the  people  of  France." 
•Just  as  the  Abolitionists  are  now  prosecuting 
their  infernal  revolution  in  the  name  of  "  the 
people."  In  which  State,  except  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island, 
dare  the  Administration  trust  an  election 
without  the  use  of  soldiers  or  greenbacks  ? 
Leave  "  the  people"  of  all  the  States  to  a  fair 
election,  and  they  would  very  quick  make  an 
end  of  the  reign  of  Abolitionism.  Not  such 
papers  as  the  Post  are  the  organs  of  the  peo-, 
pie.  The  People  will  at  length  speak  for 
themselves,  and  then  the  Post  and  all  like  it 
will  be  silent. 

— The  Republican  bugle,  the  Tribune,  has 
sounded  a  note  which,  though  new  in  the 
pitch,  belongs  to  the  music  of  the  A|hniiiis- 


tration — it  is  a  square,  out-and-out  announce- 
ment of  a  determination  to  curtail  the  right 
of  franchise.  It  says  :  "None  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  whose  voting  would  likely  do 
more  evil  than  good."  This  principle  has  al- 
ready been  applied,  illegally,  to  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  But,  to 
keep  the  Republican  party  in  power,  it  must 
be  applied  to  the  whole  country  ;  and,  as 
they  may  not  have  soldiers  to  spare  to  work 
the  thing  all  over,  the  laws .  must  be  altered 
so  as  to  allow  no  man  to  vote  whose  voting 
would  be  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
— to  the  Abolitionists.  The  masses  may 
make  up  their  mind  that  this  thing  is  to  be 
tried.  The  Jribune's  announcement  is  for  a 
property,  an  educational,  and  a  moral  qualifica- 
tion for  voting.  Now,  then,  let  the  masses 
prepare  to  meet  this  question  with  a  front 
face.  If  the  Shoddyocracy  begin  to  clamor 
for  a  restriction  of  franchise,  let  the  masses 
take  them  at  their  word,  and  say,  It  is  our 
principle  to  let  every  citizen  vote,  but  if  you  wish 
to  control  this  right,  we  will  accommodate  you  ; 
but  we  shall  begin  at  vshat  calls  itself  the  upper, 
instead  of  at  the  lower  end.  The  Government  is 
the  property  of  the  masses — it  is  instituted 
for  the  good  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  not  for  the  special  benefit  of  an  exclusive 
class,  or  the  rich.  All  experience  has  shown 
that,  whenever  and  wherever  they  could,  the 
rich  have  oppressed  the  poor.  Whenever  a 
man  becomes  enormously  rich,  he  is  lifted  so 
far  above  the  people  that  he  looses  all  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  is  almost  sure,  at  last, 
to  work  himself  into  the  position  of  an  ene- 
my to  their  rights  and  happiness.  Then,  as 
the  Government  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
people,  and  as  the  very  rich  are  quite  sure  to 
be  enemies  of  the  people,  it  must  be  quite 
evident  that  their  voting  would  be  likely  to 
do  more  evil  than  good  to  the  people.  There- 
fore, let  them  say  to  the  rich,  if  you  are  going 
to  restrict  the  franchise,  we  will  see  that  it  is  cut 
off  at  your  end  of  the  rope  I  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  poor — the  few  are  rich.  In 
all  countries  the  few  rich  have  oppressed  the 
many  poor.  Therefore,  for  our  own  protec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  establish  a  prop~ 
erty  qualification,  or,  more  properly,  a  proper- 
ty disqualification,  for  we  mean  that  the  very 
rich,  by  reason  of  their  enmity  to  the  peoplef 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  questions  that 
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vitally  concern  the  people.  We  shall  like  to 
see  what  reply  the  Tribune  and  the  Republi- 
cans will  make  to  this  reasoning  of  the  poor, 
whom  they  propose  to  cut  off  from  the  right 
of  voting. 

— Those  who  say  that  we  have  nothing  to 
thank  Mr.  Lincoln  for,  have  not  read  history; 
for  if  he  has  done  no  more  he  has  proved  to  us 
that,  after  all  our  loud  boasting,  Ave  are  just 
such  slaves  and  dolts  as  mankind  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  ages.  We  boasted  that  we 
were  lovers  of  liberty.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
proved  that  we  neither  understood  nor  res- 
pected liberty.  We  no  more  understood,  no 
more  appreciated  liberty  than  the  submissive 
slaves  of  despotism  did  two  thousand  years 
ago.  We  will  give  a  perfectly  literal  prose 
translation  a  paragraph  in  the  Tenth  Satire 
of  Jouvenal,  and  you  shall  judge  whether  the 
disgraceful  picture  is  not  as  good  a  likeness 
of  yourselves  as  of  the  besotted  asses  of  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago  : 

"  Sejanus  is  dragged  along  by  a  hook,  to 
be  looked  at :  ail  rejoice,  and  exclaim,  "what 
lips!  what  a  countenance  he  has!  If  you 
trust  me  anything,  I  never  loved  this  man  ; 
but  under  what  crime  has  he  fallen? — who 
was  the  informer  ? — from  what  discoveries  ? 
— by  what  witness  has  he  proved  it?''  "It 
was  nothing  of  these — there  was  no  trial, 
neither  accusers  nor  witnesses  ;  but  a  letter 
from  Caprere."  "It  is  well  ;  I  ask  no  more  ; 
but  what  does  the  rabble  of  Remus?"  "  They 
follow  fortune,  as  they  always  do,  and  hate 
the  condemned." 

Now,  as  if  to  prove  to  us  that  we  are  just 
such  cowardly  knaves  ourselves,  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  caused  these  very  scenes  to  be  re-enacted 
in  our  midst.  We  have  seen  citizens,  our 
respected  neighbors  and  friends,  handcuffed, 
dragged  through  these  streets,  to  bastiles. 
We  asked  what  crime  ?  Who  accused  them  ? 
What  witnesses  had  they  ?  When  were  they 
tried?  The  answer  was,  there  was  nothing 
of  all  these — there  was  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington. We  said,  "it  is  well — let  us  go  to 
Crook  &  Duff's,  and  drink !"  Then  it  is  af- 
ter that  fashion,  0,  boasters  and  varlets,  that 
you  love  liberty !  All  hail,  Lincoln,  that  he 
has  torn  the  mask  from  your  cowardly  faces, 
and  shown  yourselves  and  the  world  what 
dastard  stuff  you  are  made  of!     Boast  no 


more  of  your  love  of  liberty !  Swell  and 
swagger  no  more !  Stand  forth,  degenerate, 
abhorred  sons  of  a  brave  but  dishonored  an- 
cestry! Stand  forth,  the  scorn,  the  horror 
of  mankind! 

— Shoddyocracy  is  a  new  word,  born  of  what 

Mr.  Lincoln  calls  the  "  rising  occasion. "  It 
has  completely  driven  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
living  that  good  old  homely,  but  expressive 
compound  word,  Codfish-Aristocracy.  Shoddy 
has  driven  codfish  to  its  native  element,  and 
buried  it  eternally  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
while  victorious,  all-conquering  shoddy  reigns 
supreme,  and  without  a  rival,  on  its  nativo 
heath  of  the  United  States.  As  New  York  is 
the  grand  focal  point  of  everything  on  this  *>C 
continent,  it  is,  of  course,  the  happy  centre 
of  Shoddyocracy.  Here  are  gathered  the  new 
born  gentry  from  the  East,  and  the  far  West. 
All  the  localities,  from  Maine  to  Iowa,  have 
emptied  their  surplus  stock  of  elevated  vul- 
garity into  the  hotels  and  streets  of  this  fa- 
vored city,  Here  they  wave  more  victorious, 
and  twice  as  brilliant,  as  our  glorious  flag. 
With  diamonds  as  large  as  saucers,  and  ears 
to  match,  they  crowd  every  street  and  every 
alley,  by  day  and  night,  especially  every  al- 
ley by  night,  and  give  the  metropolis  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  conquered  by  hords 
of  newly  civilized  barbarians. 

— A  cotemporary  kindly  says  :  "The  Re- 
publican editors  seem  to  think  that  their 
chance  of  success  depends  upon  the  number 
of  lies  they  can  invent  about  the  editor  of 
The  Old  Guard.  "  Perhaps  the  ambition  of 
these  maligners  is  natural  enough,  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  rascals  are  like  a  race  of  insects 
whose  existence  we  should  know  nothing  of 
did  they  not  attempt  to  bite. 

— We  publish  in  this  number  an  excellent 
likeness  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Long,  th<? 
author  of  the  great  peace  speech  in  Congress, 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  No  speech, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has 
caused  so  much  profound  approval  from  the 
tax-payers  of  the  country  ;  and  no  man  in 
Congress  has,  within  that  time,  made  a  repu- 
tation which  will  occupy  a  better  place  in  his- 
tory than  Mr.  Long  has  made  by  a  single 
speech. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  DEMOCRACY* 


Mr.  President — It  is  three  years  since 
I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  Demo- 
cracy of  Rockland  County.  Three 
years  of  terror,  desolation  and  blood! 
That  was  just  after  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  party  had  hoisted  the  flood-gates 
of  death.  It  was  a  peace-meeting — 
the  first  peace-meeting  held  in  the 
United  States  after  that  act  of  folly 
and  crime  of  calling  out  15,000  sol- 
diers to  cut  away  the  already  strained 
and  snapping  bands  of  the  Union.  It 
will  be  something  for  you,  gentlemen, 
when  these  unhappy  events  are  mat- 
ters of  history,  to  have  it  said  that  the 
first'  peace-meeting  was  held  in  Rock- 
land Co.  And  it  will  be  something  for 
me  that  I  addressed  that  meeting.  Sir, 
I  am  proud  of  that  record.  I  would 
not  exchange  it  for  a  pyramid  of  green- 
backs and  five-twenties.  That  occa- 
sion I  shall  never  forget.  We  were 
to  be  mobbed  and  murdered.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  fiendish  look  that  glar- 
ed upon  me  in  the  streets  of  Nyack  that 
afternoon.  They  were  not  human — 
they  were   the  faces  of  devils.     The 


*  A  speech  delivp red  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
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awful  combination  of  idiotcy  and  fury 
made  them  frightful  to  behold.  Our 
simple  words  of  truth  and  peace  fell 
upon  them  like  a  hammer.  Their 
writhing  and  cursing  did  not  cease  for 
many  months,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
still  going  on.  Now,  after  three  years 
of  frutless  bloodshed,  we  come  to  re-af- 
firm the  truths  then  uttered.  Sir,  we 
have  nothing  to  take  back.  We  still 
proclaim  them  in  language  as  deter- 
mined and  defiant  as  then.  If  we  be- 
gan by  denouncing,  events  have  taught 
us  to  despise  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  this  foul  war.  We  say  foul,  be- 
cause neither  its  object  nor  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  conducted  can  be  en- 
dorsed by  patriotism  or  Christianity. 
It  has  turned  out,  what  we  predicted 
it  would  be,  a  war  against  white  men 
in  favor  of  negroes — a  war  against 
the  great  American  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, against  the  Constitution  of 
our  country,  and  against  Christian  ci- 
vilization. It  is  a  war  ag-ainst  every- 
thing that  a  patriot  should  hold  dear, 
and  in  favor  of  nothing  that  a  white 
man  and  a  Christian  should  not  des- 
pise. Did  not  our  ancestors  heroically 
fight,  did  not  many  of  them  manfully 
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fall,  to  establish  the  very  principle  of 
self-government  and  Constitutional  li- 
berty which  this  war  is  meant  to  de- 
stroy ?  If  this  war  is  right,  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  wrong.  We 
are  ignominiously  destroying  the  work 
of  our  fathers.  We  have  laid  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  liberty  that 
was  planted  by  Washington  and  his 
compatriots  of  the  Revolution.  The 
part  a  man  takes  in  relation  to  this 
strife  must  stamp  him  indellibly  with 
the  character  of  a  patriot  or  a  parricide. 
Time  will  not  wear  out  these  immortal 
marks.  They  will  deepen  under  the 
pressure  of  revolving  years  ;  and  the 
generations  of  our  offspring  shall  gaze 
upon  them  with  admiration  or  with 
horror.  The  great  business  of  the 
Revolution  is  going  on  again.  The 
same  grand  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty and  self-government  is  em- 
braced in  this  conflict  ;  only  this  time, 
the  North  plays  the  part  of  England, 
while  the  South  takes  the  part  of  the 
colonies  in  their  noble  struggle  for  the 
right  of  local  self-government  and 
Saxon  liberty.  We  dare  say  these 
things,  because  they  are  true  ;  and 
because  no  pro-negro  Norman  dare  step 
forward  to  controvert  them  by  an  ar- 
gument. They  called  this  bloody  strife 
a  "  war  for  the  Union."  That  was  the 
stupendous  fraud.  There  is,  there  can 
be,  no  xoar  for  the  Union.  War  is  ne- 
cessarily and  inevitably  disunion.  It 
is  a  cutting  away  of  the  fraternal  tie, 
the  voluntary  bonds,  that  make  union. 
This  sundered,  the  Union  is  gone,  and 
what  remains  is  a  mass  of  States 
standing  in  their  original  separate  so- 
vereignty, to  go  on  alone,  or  be  united 
again  by  the  tie  of  mutual  interest, 
and  for  the  general  welfare.  Sir,  our 
lorthern  pro-negro  Normans  have  at 


last  dropped  the  hypocritical  cry  of 
war  for  the  Union,  and  have  boldly  run 
up  their  own  true  black  and  piratical 
flag  of  war  for  subjugation  and  extermi- 
nation. We  thank  them  for  dropping 
the  false  mask  of  Union.  By  so  doing 
they  have  at  once  simplified  their  mo- 
tives and  our  duties.  The  flag  of  sub- 
jugation, they  now  flaunt,  we  know. 
It  is  as  old  as  despotism  itself.  The 
barbarian  cry  of  subjugation  and  des- 
truction is  not  original  with  our  Abo- 
lition.  Normans.  It  was  heard  with 
the  first  lisp  of  the  infant  tongue  of 
despotism,  and  it  will  be  the  last  ac- 
cent that  dies  in  the  jaws  of  its  decre- 
pitude. During  the  barbarous  wars 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  awful 
judgment  was  pronounced  in  the  eter- 
nal city — "  Delanda  est  Carthago  !" 
Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  Delanda 
est  Carthago  was  quoted  by  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  applied  to  Holland.  The 
brutal  declaration  sent  a  shock  of  hor- 
ror through  the  civilized  world.  Every 
peer  in  the  House  of  Lords  shuddered 
at  the  terrible  sentence,  and  was  quick 
to  purge  himself  of  all  responsibility 
for  it.  Delanda  est  Caiihago  was  again 
quoted  in  the  British  parliament,  and 
applied  to  these  American  colonies,  by 
a  furious  imbecile  of  the  forgotten 
name  of  Van.  "  The  colonies  must  be 
destroyed  !"  Again  the  world  shud- 
dered. From  France,  Lafayette,  from 
Poland,  Kosciusko,  from  Ireland,  Mont- 
gomery, hastened  to  these  shores,  as 
the  immortal  representatives  of  man- 
kind, to  help  us  protest  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  civilization  against  the 
barbarian's  creed  of  destruction.  Even 
in  the  British  parliament  Mr.  Van  was 
answered  by  the  Hon.  Temple  Luttrell 
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in  these  bitter  words  : — "  It  is,  it 
seems,  by  the  German  policy  of  domi- 
nion that  British  America  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  vassalage  ;  but  let  the  all-po- 
tent minions  beware,  lest  while  they 
are  bowing  the  stubborn  necks  of  these 
colonists  to  the  yoke,  they  find  their 
own  necks  bow  to  the  block  of  the 
executioner."  Brave,  just,  glorious 
words  !  Let  them  be  sounded  and  re- 
bounded evermore  in  the  ears  of  all 
tyrants,  who  embark  in  the  bloody  bu- 
siness of  subjugating  and  destroying 
a  people  who  only  seek  the  God-given 
right  of  governing  themselves.  Still 
again  this  madman's  shiboleth  of  De- 
fend® est  Carthago  was  heard  when  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  sent  forth  his  ukase 
decreeing  the  annihilation  of  Poland  ; 
and  ao'ain  the  civilized  world  was 
struck  with  horror.  There  was  hard- 
ly a  village  in  all  America  that  did  not 
hold  some  public  meeting  to  express 
sympathy  for  Poland,  and  to  denounce 
the  barbarity  of  Russia.  The  Emper- 
or Alexander  was  held  up  to  the  pub- 
lic gaze  as  a  demonized  wretch,  cutoff 
from  the  respect  of  mankind.  Our 
poets  all  sung  of  Poland's  wrongs,  and 
even  our  legislative  halls  rung  with 
the  eloquence  of  indignant  protest 
against  the  infernal  decree  for  the  des- 
truction of  a  whole  people.  The  fugi- 
tive Poles  found  a  welcome  and  an  asy- 
lum in  every  land,  while  the  name  of 
Russia  was  execrated  throughout  the 
world.  Delenda  est  Carthago  was  the 
brutal  and  bloody  inspiration  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Austria,  when  it  sent  forth 
the  decree  of  destruction  against  Hun- 
gary. Mankind  shuddered  again.  We 
sent  a  ship  to  Turkey  to  bring  to  our 
shores  the  brave  man  who  represented 
the  fortunes  of  exterminated  Hungary. 
He  came  ;  and   the   whole   American 


people  attested  their  abhorrence  of  the 
deed  of  Austria  by  idolizing  the  vic- 
tim of  its  barbarities  as  a  deity.  Our 
men  threw  their  purses  at  his  feet, 
while  our  fair  women  strewed  his  path 
with  flowers.  Sublime  and  fitting  ex- 
pression of  our  detestation  of  the  des- 
pot's rule  of  destruction !  Sir,  we 
have  this  despot's  cry  of  Delenda  est 
Carthago  again  repeated  even  here  in 
free  America.  "  The  South  shall  be  des- 
troyed!" is  the  hellish  watchword  in- 
scribed upon  the  black  banners  of  the 
Republican  party.  "  The  South  shall 
be  destroyed!"  is  the  damnable  elo- 
quence of  Congress.  "  The  South  shall 
be  destroyed"  is  the  brutal  jargon  of 
the  pulpits  !  "  The  South  shall  be  des- 
troyed" is  the  cry  of  slavering  igno- 
rance in  the  streets  !  These  accursed 
words  of  barbarism  are  everywhere 
belching  forth  like  hot  flame  out -of  the 
bottomless  pit.  The  rage  and  lust  of 
the  old  Punic  wars  seem  to  have  leap- 
ed over  centuries,  and  fallen  upon 
America.  Sir,  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
patriot  in  such  a  mad  hour  as  this? 
We  are  told  it  is  useless  to  resist  the 
current.  Well,  if  that  were  so,  would 
it  therefore  follow  that  we  must  base- 
ly turn  in  and  help  swell  the  tide  of 
wrong  ?  The  true  position  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  of  the  North  I  con- 
ceive to  be  to  keep  out  of  these  bloody 
waters  altogether.  If  we  cannot  stop 
the  war,  and  restore  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  our  country,  for  God's  sake 
let  us  not  help  on  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion and  despotism  !  If  we  are  pow- 
erless to  do  good,  let  us  not  assist  in 
doing  evil.  This  is  not  our  fault — it 
is  Abolitionism's  war.  Let  it  fight  its 
own  battles  with  those  whose  liberty 
and  institutions  it  seeks  to  destroy. 
The  result  cannot  be  doubtful.     Had 
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the  Democratic  party  remained  faith- 
ful to  its  own  principles,  and  sternly 
refused  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  Abo- 
litionism, the  South  would  long  before 
this  have  driven  Abolitionism  to  the 
wall,  and  then  the  Democratic  party 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  step 
in-and  heal  the  breach  and  restore  the 
Union.  The  overthrow  of  Abolitionism 
is  the  only  hope  of  restoring  the  Union. 
The  death  of  Abolitionism  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  life  of  the  Union.  There 
is,  and  there  ought  to  be,  no  other 
hope  ;  since  that  alone  is  to  blame  f®r 
all  our  country  has  suffered  But  we 
are  told  that  we  must  try  to  succeed 
in  the  next  Presidential  election.  How 
would  you  succeed  ?  Do  you  Trish  to 
triumph  on  a  false  basis  ?  Do  you  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  stand  the  truth  upon 
a  lie  ?  Do  you  seek  to  stick  the  head 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  upon  the 
body  of  a  satyr  ?  In  plain  words,  do 
you  think  to  establish  Democracy  upon 
the  foundations  of  despotism  ?  0, 
vain  and  shallow  triflers  with  your 
country's  honor  !  Deluded  victims  of 
shoddy,  shin-plasters,  or  fear  !  Party 
success  on  such  grounds  would  be  the 
ruin  of  your  country.  And  it  would 
be  the  end  of  the  party.  It  ought  to 
be.  A  party  which  seeks  to  establish 
itself  upon  cunning  tricks  and  lies, 
deserves  to  die.  Not  in  that  way  are 
nations  preserved,  nor  even  parties 
long  kept  in  existence.  It  is  yet  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
best  for  the  Democratic  party  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Administration  for  the  next  term. 
Four  years  are  nothing  in  the  life  of  a 
nation,  not  much  in  the  life  of  a  party; 
but  they  might  bring  upon  us  a  catas- 
trophe which  would  destroy  the  party 
forever  as  effectually  as  the  old  Fede- 


ral party  was  destroyed.  Either  be- 
fore the  next  election,  or  within  a  year 
afterwards,  the  country  must  pass- 
through  a  fiery  financial  trial,  which 
will  carry  to  the  bottom  any  party 
that  has  the  responsibility  of  it  upon 
its  shoulders.  The  question  of  bread 
is  one  that  will  settle  tfce  fate  of  par- 
ties for  a  long  time  in  this  country. 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  la- 
boring man  will  have  to  work  six  days 
in  the  week  to  get  his  dinner  for  three 
days.  That  will  be  the  judgment-day 
for  the  Abolitionists.  Then  the  peo- 
ple, rich  and  poor,  will  realize  what 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves  by 
supporting  and  encouraging  this  war„ 
The  party  now  in  power  has  loaded  a 
terrible  bomb,  which  must  sometime? 
explode,  carrying  ruin  and  destruction 
in  its  track.  For  one,  sir,  I  prefer  to 
let  it  explode  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  loaded  it,  as  the  party  which 
holds  it  at  that  dread  instant  may  ne- 
ver be  heard  of  again.  I  prefer  to  let 
the  Abolitionists  play  out  their  own 
war,  since  it  is  now  too  late  for  the 
Democratic  party  to  save  our  country 
from  its  terrible  consequences.  I  have 
no  ambition  to  get  possession  of  their 
loaded  bomb  before  it  bursts.  If,  as 
is  more  than  probable,  events  shall 
bring  the  people  to  their  reason  and 
their  manhood  before  the  next  elec- 
tion— that  is,  if  the  Republican  fiery 
shell  bursts,  blowing  up  their  finance 
and  their  war  together — nothing  can 
prevent  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Then  it  will  come  into  power 
uncursed  by  having  the  Abolition  des- 
tructive war  and  its  equally  destruc- 
tive finance  on  its  hands.  Then  it 
will  have  a  fair  field  for  the  trial  of  its 
patriotism  and  wisdom  at  reconstruc- 
tion, or  at  rebuilding  the   temple  of 
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liberty  upon  its  old  foundation.  Un- 
der no  other  circumstances  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  success  of  the  Democrat- 
ic party  would  be  a  benefit  either  to 
itself  or  our  country.  The  horrible 
undertaking*  of  the  Republican  party 
must  be  seen,  and  felt,  and  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  failure  and  a  crime,  be- 
fore Democracy  can  go  to  work  at  re- 
pairing the  waste  anjd  desolation. 
Another  year  of  war  will  inevitably 
demonstrate  all  this,  and  arouse  the 
deluded  and  cheated  masses  to  such  a 
pitch  and  storm  of  fury  as  will  cause 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  to 
wish  that  they  had  never  been  born. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  more  dreadful 
punishment  to  those  men  than  success 
at  the  next  election,  which  will  com- 
pel them  to  settle  their  own  accounts 
with  all  the  parties  they  have  wrong- 
ed. It  would  be  a  mercy  to  them  if 
the  Democratic  party  were  to  take  the 
bloody  job  off  of  their  handstand  relieve 
them  of  the  responsibility  of  closing 
it  up — giving  them  a  lying  chance 
to  say,  "  It  was  the  Democratic  party 
ivhich,  by  a  change  of  policy,  broke  down 
the  work  and  ruined  the  country  V1  Sir, 
at  this  juncture  we  neither  wish  to 
break  down  their  work  nor  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  escape  from  its  con- 
sequences. It  is  now  so  near  at  an 
end,  is  it  not  best  to  let  it  run  its 
length,  and  perish  in  its  own  follies  1 
The  work  they  have  begun  cannot 
stand,  and  what  better  can  we  do  than 
to  leave  it  to  the  natural  workings  of 
the  discords  and  embarrassments  it  is 
sure  to  engender  for  them  and  for  their 
name  forever.  They  have  covenanted 
for  the  extermination  of  the  southern 
people j  let  them  take  the  consequences 
of  the  fury  they  have  inspired,  and  the 
shame  of  the  failure  which  the  justice 


of  God  and  the  prayers  of  civilized 
mankind  have  reserved  for  them.  And 
as  for  the  Democratic  party,  instead 
of  hunting  about  like  a  scurvy  politi- 
cian, for  ignoble  expedients  to  get  in- 
to power,  by  denying  or  hiding  its 
principles,  let  it  sternly,  inflexibly  hold 
fast  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  sys- 
tem of  government  and  laws  estab- 
lished by  our  fathers.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  our  platform — the  Constitution 
as  established  by  those  who  made  it, 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  De- 
mocracy from  the  time  of  Jefferson  un- 
til now  !  That  is  our  platform,  in  re- 
lation to  slavery  as  well  as  to  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  and  every  thing  else.  It  is 
magnum  in  parvo.  It  is  every  thing 
in  one.  Said  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his 
celebrated  speech  against  inserting 
the  words  "  sovereign  power"  in  the 
prerogative  of  the  throne,  "  Magna 
Charta  is  such  a  fellow,  that  he  will 
have  no  sovereign."  So  say  we  of  our 
Constitution.  It  is  the  master  of  the 
President  and  of  Congress.  By  it  we 
mean  one  day  to  try  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  his  Generals,  and 
his  Provost-Marshals.  To  this  must 
they  all  come  for  judgment  at  last.  If 
Congress,  the  President,  and  all  his 
.officers,  are  not  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution, then  the  Federal  Government 
is  absolutely  at  an  end,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  no  more  business  at  the 
White  House  than  Jefferson  Davis 
would  have  there.  The  Constitution 
is  such  a  fellow  that  he  will  have  no 
master,  and  he  may  take  it  into  his 
head  some  day  to  hang  the  rascals  who 
are  trying  to  overthrow  him.  Let  not 
the  Democracy  be  bribed,  nor  fright- 
ened, nor  wheedled,  into  any  attitude 
in  the  smallest  degree  antagonistic  to 
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the  Constitution,  Let  not  its  General 
Convention  be  dragged  by  the  disci- 
ples of  shoddy  and  greenbacks  into 
the  support  of  this  war,  which  is  not 
only  anti-Democratic  and  unconstitu- 
tional, but  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Constitution.  If  the 
war  must  go  on,  let  it  go  on.  It  will 
only  bring  the  Abolition  despotism  to 
a  more  dreadful  end.  If  it  is  left  for 
the  sword  to  settle  the  question  alone, 
it  will  be  so  settled  as  to  relieve  this 
country  for  all  time  to  come  of  the 
curse  of  the  party  now  in  power. 
When  the  people  have  enough  of  blood 
— when  they  are  weary  of  slaughter 
and  desolation — when  their  head  is 
sick,  and  their  heart  is  faint,  by  rea- 
son of  the  ruin  that  engulfs  them,  they 
will  call  upon  the  Democratic  party  to 
save  them.  It  will  be  time  enough  for 
the  Democracy  to  answer  when  called. 
It  is  a  shallow  policy,  recommended 
only  by  hungry  place-hunters,  to  send 
it  forth  lying  to  get  votes.  It  is  this 
very  intrigueing  and  lying  policy  of 
politicians  that  has  demoralized  the 
country  and  made  it  an  easy  prey  of 
the  cormorants  that  are  now  devour- 
ing it.  Democracy  may  yet  save  our 
country  ;  but  it  cannot  do  it  by  the 
politician's  dodging,  managing,  lying 
rule  of  policy.  0,  sir,  that  is  the  de-* 
viFs  own  word  !  It  is  the  last  refuge 
of  a  coward  or  a  scoundrel.  Not  by 
policy,  but  by  principle,  will  our  coun- 
try be  saved,  if  saved  at  all.  We  will 
have  no  policy  but  the  eternal  princi- 
ple of  right,  self-government,  and  lib- 
erty, guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Sir,  the  Constitution  is  our  policy.  On 
this  immortal  basis  we  stand.  Here 
let  us  be  well  and  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, determinedly  waiting  the  occa- 
sion which  will  surely  come,  to  snatch 


our  country  from  the  gulf  of  blood,  and 
from  the  grasp  of  despotism.  Crom- 
well's rule — trust  in  God  and  keep  your 
powder  dry — is  a  safe  one  for  men  who 
are  resolved  on  a  sure  and  permanent 
triumph.  Men  who  only  seek  the 
spoils  of  office  for  four  years  will  run 
after  some  other  rule — the  politician's 
rule  to  take  care  of  yourself,  whatever 
becomes  of  your  country.  I  wish  never 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
Union,  and  I  would  have  our  councils 
directed  to  that  end  with  as  much  zeal 
as  though  success  were  sure  to  erowus 
our  wishes  But,  sir,  there  is  now  be- 
fore us  a  greater  and  nobler  task  than 
restoring  the  Union,  which  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  principle  on  which  the 
Union  was  founded.  To  preserve  that 
principle  the  Union  was  established 
in  the  first  place.  Without  that  prin- 
ciple the  Union  can  no  more  exist  than 
the  human  body  can  exist  without  a 
soul.  It  was  for  that  principle  of  free- 
dom and  self-government  our  fathers 
fought,  and  let  us  fight  for  it  again  if 
we  can  preserve  it  on  no  lighter  terms. 
Abolitionism,  not  secessionism,  is  the 
chief  foe  of  that  principle.  Secession,, 
so  far  from  having  any  quarrel  with 
the  principle,  claims  to  be  shedding  its 
blood  to  preserve  it ;  while  Abolition- 
ism wages  an  exterminating  war 
against  that  principle.  The  triumph 
of  secession  would  still  leave  the  glo- 
rious principle  alive,  and  full  of  vital 
forces  to  reconstruct  again;  while  the 
triumph  of  Abolitionism  would  kill  the 
principle,  and  sink  it  eternally  to  the 
bottom  of  a  sea  of  blood.  There  is  a 
text  of  scripture  which,  with  the  slight- 
est alteration,  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween Secession  and  Abolition — "  Fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,  (Seces- 
sionists,) but  do  not  seek  to  kill  the 
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soul ;  but  rather  fear  them  (Abolition- 
ists) who  seek  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell."  The  war  of  Abolition- 
ism is  upon  both  the  soul  and  body  of 
the  Union.  The  triumph  of  its  war 
would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  destruction  of  the  great 
principle  of  the  Revolution.  Sir,  we 
sigh  for  peace  ;  but  let  us  pray  Al- 
mighty God  that  it  may  never  come 
on  the  basis  of  Abolitionism,  as  that 
would  be  the  end  of  free  government 
on  this  continent !  The  principle  once 
settled  that  the  North  may  dictate  to 
the  South  what  kind  of  servants  they 
shall  have,  carries  with  it  that  other 
rule,  that  the  South  may  dictate  to  the 
North  what  kind  of  churches  we  shall 
have.  Then  all  that  lies  beyond  is 
might  and  despotism.  When  the 
House  of  Lords  was  trying  to  settle  a 
plan  for  the  subjugation  of  these  colo- 
nies, Mr.  Pitt  came  forth  and  uttered 
these  memorable  words  :  "I  rejoice 
that  America  has  resisted.  Three  mil- 
lions of  people,  so  dead  to  all  feelings 
of  liberty  as  to  voluntarily  submit  to 
be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments to  make  slaves  of  the  rest." 
And  still  stronger,  on  another  occa- 
sion, the  Earl  of  Chatham  said  :  "If 
the  breach  in  the  Constitution  be  ef- 
fectually repaired,  the  people  will  of 
themselves  return  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quility ;  if  not,  may  discord  reign  for 
ever  !  I  know  to  what  point  this  doc- 
trine and  this  language  will  appear 
directed  ;  but  I  feel  the  principles  of 
an  Englishman,  and  I  utter  them  with- 
out apprehension  or  reserve.  If  the 
king's  servants  will  not  permit  a  Con- 
stitutional question  to  be  decided  on 
according  to  the  forms  and  on  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  it  must 
be  decided  in  some  other  manner:  and 


rather  than  that  it  should  be  given  up, 
.  rather  than  the  people  should  surren- 
der their  birthright  to  a  despoticmin- 
ister,  I  hope,  my  lords,  old  as  I  am, 
I  shall  see  the  question  brought 
to  issue,  and  fairly  settled  between 
the  people  and  the  government."  With 
-all  my  heart  I  adopt  the  spirit  of  these 
determined  words,  and  I  apply  them 
with  all  their  force  to  the  administra- 
tion which  is  striving  to  overthrow  the 
foundations  of  Constitutional  liberty. 
Sooner  than  submit  to  the  despotism 
that  has  entrenched  itself  at  Washing- 
ton, I  say  let  discord  reign  forever  ! 
Sir,  the  peace  I  am  for  is  not  a  cow- 
ard's peace.  It  may  be  a  peace  that 
grows  on  barricades — God  only  knows 
— but  come  what  may,  let  us  stand 
fast  by  these  brave  words  of  the  great- 
defender  of  English  liberty,  that  if  they 
will  not  permit  a  Constitutional  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  it  must  be 
decided  in  some  other  manner.  What! 
it  will  be  asked,  would  you  revolution- 
ize ?  No,  sir,  I  would  not ;  but  I 
would  stop  others  from  revolutioniz- 
ing! I  would  constitutionally  arm  for 
self-defense,  and  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  government  that  was  formed  by 
our  fathers.  I  would  strike  off  the 
shackle  that  is  applied  to  the  hand  of 
a  freeman.  With  the  posse  ccmimitatus 
I  would  beat  down  the  prison  doors 
that  consign  to  dungeons  men  who 
obey  the  laws  and  love  their  country, 
and  who  are  guiltless  of  any  offence 
before  the  law.  I  would  say  to  usur- 
pation, be  still  !  and  to  despotism,  no 
further  shalt  thou  go  !  I  would  say 
to  the  besotted  tyranny  which  seizes 
the  public  press,  better  that  you  and 
your  minions  should  die,  than  that  the 
bulwark  of  a  nation's  liberty  should 
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perish  !  Among  a  free  people  it  al- 
ways eame  to  that.  In  politics,  and 
indeed  in  everything  else,  where  hu- 
man passions  operate,  violence  always 
reacts — a  blow  produces  and  justifies 
a  blow.  A  lawless  Administration 
can  claim  none  of  the  benefits  of  the 
laws  it  tramples  under  foot,  but  must 
be  met  with  the  same  temper  that  you 
summon  to  defend  yourself  from  the 
blows  of  an  assassin.  Those  who 
council  otherwise  either  do  not  love 
liberty,  or  are  wanting  in  the  courage 
to  defend  it.  This  thought  carries  my 
mind  with  unspeakable  shame  to  the 
position  of  the  Democratic  party,  as 
represented  by  its  avowed  leaders,  in 
this  terrible  conflict.  It  is  with  dis- 
gust and  dismay  that  I  have  seen  this 
party  assisting  in  its  own  overthrow, 
and  in  the  overthrow  of  American  lib- 
erty. It  has  ceased  to  act  for  itself; 
it  has  placed  itself  in  an  auxiliary  and 
secondary  position — auxiliary  and  se- 
condary to  the  very  party  which  can 
only  triumph  by  its  abasement.  It  is, 
in  fact,  playing  the  part  of  Sancho  to 
the  Abolition  revolutionary  Quixote. 
Shame,  eternal  shame,  upon  the  men 
who  have  dragged  the  party  down  in- 
to such  a  slough  of  debasement — into 
such  a  gull  of  blood  !  The  national 
organization  of  the  party  has  not  yet 
thrown  itself  at  the  feet  of  Moloch  ; 
and  if  it  proudly,  defiantly,  refuses  to 
do  so,  at  its  approaching  Convention, 
there  is  even  yet  hope  that  our  coun- 
try may  be  saved  by  the  same  party 
which  conducted  it  through  all  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  and  glory.  But 
if  that  Convention  attempts  to  play 
still  further  the  role  of  blood,  or  to 
dodge  the  great,  the  only  questions 
which  are  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  American  people,  I  think  I  know 


the  determinations  of  those  who  have 
proudly  clung  to  the  glorious  princi- 
ples of  Democracy  through  all  this 
reign  of  despotism  and  terror.  Should 
that  Convention  nominate  a  war  can- 
didate, and  stand  him  upon  a  war  plat- 
form, or  should  it  attempt  the  jug- 
gler's trick  of  standing  him  upon  no- 
thing,  like  a  phantom  man  in  mid-air, 
then,  sir,  I  believe  the  true  Union  De- 
mocracy have  made  up  their  minds  to 
take  no  part  in  the  campaign,  unless 
it  should  be  to  effect  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  real  Democracy  upon  a  real 
Democratic  platform.  Such  action, 
sir,  would  be  based  neither  upon  spite 
nor  upon  personal  or  partizan  ambi- 
tion, but  upon  a  wise  and  patriotic 
hope  of  opening  a  way  for  the  possi- 
ble restoration  of  the  Union.  While 
the  war  lasts,  every  door  is  shut 
against  that  hope.  For  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  nominate  a  war  candi- 
date would  be  to  say  to  the  South  and 
to  the  North  that  we  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  saving  the  Union,  or  of 
even  preserving  the  principle  on  which 
the  Union  was  formed.  Shall  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  committed  to  such  a 
monstrous  position,  merely  to  gratify 
the  personal  ambition  of  a  few  aspi- 
rants for  office,  or  for  official  plunder? 
No,  sir,  if  the  war  goes  on,  let  it  go 
on  in  any  name  rather  than  that  of 
Democracy.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
have  an  anti-Lincoln  candidate,  one 
who  is  opposed  to  all  his  revolution- 
ary despotism.  Well,  sir,  there  is  al- 
ready one  such  candidate  in  the  field, 
who  is  anti-Lincoln  enough,  if  that  is 
all  that  is  wanted.  He  stands  essen- 
tially on  the  platform  of  what  is  called 
"the  War  Democracy."  Better  a 
thousand  times  that  Fremont  should 
be  elected   to   overthrow  the  Lincoln 
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despotism,  than  that  the  shame  and 
despotism  of  the  war  principle  should 
be  permanently  saddled  upon  the  name 
of  Democracy.  I  trust  the  danger  of 
that  folly  is  past  already.  If  the  time 
has  not  come  for  the  Democratic  party 
to  throw  its  proud  old  banners  to  the 
breeze,  boldly  inscribed  with  the  em- 
blems of  its  ancient  principles  of  State 
sovereignty  and  self-government,  then 
the  time  has  not  come  for  it  to  enter 
the  field  of  political  contest  at  all. 
Sir,  I,  for  one,  will  not  ask  God  to  for- 
give the  wretches  who,  in  a  time  like 
this,  would  make  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign one  of  spoils,  and  not  of  princi- 
ple. I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  poli- 
cy oi  educating  the  people  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  anti-republican  coercive  des- 
potism, for  the  sake  of  dabbling  in  of- 
ficial plunder.  We  profess  to  be  for 
the  Union  as  it  was — then  let  us  nomi- 
nate some  man  who  represents  the 
principles  of  the  Union  as  it  was.  If 
we  hope  to  restore  the  Union,  we  must 
present  a  Presidential  nominee  who 
will  command  the  respect  and  confi. 
dence  of  the  true  friends  of  the  Union  t 
North  and  South.  But  we  shall  be 
told  that  there  are  no  friends  of  the 
Union  in  the  South.  Of  a  union  as  it 
is  now  represented,  by  war  and  car- 
nage, theft  and  rape,  certainly  not ; 
and  I  pray  God  there  never  may  be  ! 
I  do  not  wish  to  think  so  meanly  of 
human  nature  as  to  imagine  it  possi- 
ble that  that  there  ever  should  be. 
But  if  you  speak  of  a  union  of  sove- 
reign, co-equal,  and  fraternal  States, 
such  as  our  fathers  made,  I  know  there 
are  thousands  of  good  and  sincere 
Union  men  in  the  South — quite  as  ma- 
ny, I  am  persuaded,  as  there  are  in  the 
North  at  the  present  time.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Jefferson  Davis  would  be 


far  more  willing  to  see  the  Union  res- 
tored to  the  precise  basis  on  which  it 
was  originally  formed,  than  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Who  will  say  that  Alexan- 
der II.  Stephens  is  not  a  better  friend 
of  the  Union  as  it  was  founded  by  our 
fathers,  than  Hannibal  Hamlin  ?  Mr. 
Stevens  is  a  friend  of  the  principles  of 
that  Union;  Mr.  Hamlin  is  not.  The 
Republican  party  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  those  princi- 
ples. The  very  Convention  which  gave 
the  Republican  party  its  name  passed 
resolutions  in  derogation  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  I  have  never  conversed  with  a  man 
from  the  South,  even  since  this  war 
began,  who  did  not  express  admiration 
for  the  Union  as  it  was,  before  the 
foul  fiend  of  Abolitionism  broke  its 
peace.  There  is  far  more  hope  of  the 
southern  man  who  believes  that  the 
Union  our  fathers  established  was,  as 
Jefferson  Davis  called  it,  "  a  wise  and 
benificent  compact  of  friendly  States/' 
than  of  the  northern  man  who  Relieves 
it  was  "  a  compact  with  hell."  There 
are  more  friends  and  admirers  of  that 
old  Union  to-day  in  the  Confederate 
Congress  than  there  are  in  the  body 
that  sits  in  Washington.  The  Seces- 
sionists are  friends  of  the  principles 
of  that  Union,  the  Abolitionists  are 
enemies  to  those  principles.  It  was  a 
long-continued  war  upon  those  princi- 
ples that  broke  the  Union.  Sir,  there 
is  but  one  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  and  that  is  in  a  party  here 
in  the  North  which  adheres  firmly  and 
uncompromisingly  to  the  voluntary 
principle  on  which  it  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  which  can  present  its  hand 
unstained  with  the  blood  of  this  worse 
than  barbarian  war,  in  the  efforts  at 
reconstruction.  If  there  is  any  saga- 
city, any  patriotism,  left  in  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party,  this  reflection  will  fashion  engendering  despotism,  then  there  will 
the  character  of  its  nominations.  And  be   a  re-organization,  a  new   temple 
if  there  is  not — if  it  turns  out  that  the  erected  for  the  habitation  of  the  time- 
general   organization   is   demoralized  honored  principles  of  Democracy, 
with  the  principles  of  federalists  war. 


-*«»- 


MY  COUNTRY  1 


i. 

O,  ever  in  my  bosom  live, 

My  country !  my  country ! 
Let  others  to  old  Afric  give 
The  boon,  to  him,  a  useless  bliss  ; 
God  of  my  fathers  grant  me  this — 

My  country !  my  country ! 

n. 

My  prayers  and  fears  are  all  for  thee, 

MjT  country !  my  country ! 
For  I  am  agonized  to  be 
A  witness'  of  the  deadly  strife, 
Tnat  aims  to  end  thy  civil  life, 

My  country !  my  country ! 

m. 

O,  as  thou  wert,  so  mayest  thou  be, 

My  country !  my  country ! 
No  other  land  is  dear  to  me, 
Shouldst  thou  in  every  thing  be  changed, 
My  constant  heart  might  be  estranged, 

My  country!  my  country! 

IV. 

May  they  who  say  thy  laws  are  fled, 

My  country !  my  country ! 
Be  numbered  with  the  wicked  dead  : 
May  their  name  perish  from  the  land, 
They  and  their  follies  "contraband," 

My  country !  my  country ! 

C.   CHAUNCET  BUES. 
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A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Abolition  treason 
against  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States.  It  originated  in  a 
few  heated  and  disturbed  minds,  who 
were  avowed  infidels  and  disorgan- 
izes of  the  most  violent  and  indecent 
type.  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  most 
zealous  and  rabid  of  the  corps,  soon 
became  notorious.  In  the  fury  of  his 
zeal  he  denounced  and  slandered  the 
character  of  the  respectable  people  of 
Boston,  who  rebuked  his  disreputable 
conduct,  and  was  finally  imprisoned 
for  his  gross  slanders.  But  the  strict 
confinement  and  low  diet  to  which  the 
administrators  of  the  law  confined 
him,  did  not  allay  the  violence  of  his 
zeal.  He  regarded  his  imprisonment 
as  a  martyrdom.  It  certainly  had  this 
advantage — it  lifted  him  into  an  ele- 
vation which,  like  that  of  the  pillory, 
rendered  him  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers. He  renewed  his  denuncia- 
tions with  the  malice  of  Satan.  H 
raved,  and  the  world  laughed.  But  he 
has  proved  that  so  rickety  and  unsta- 
ble are  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that 
even  a  madman  can  disturb  them.  He 
gained  his  disciples — what  impostor 
ever  raved  without  converts? — and 
soon  he  became  the  object  of  attention 
to  all  the  crack-brained  fanatics  in  the 
land.  At  length  he  gained  sufficient 
money  to  enable  him  to  visit  England, 
and  crave  foreign  influence  against 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  coun- 
trymen. England  was  at  that  time  a 
reeking  hot-bed  of  quacks  and  enthu- 


siasts, who  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
crazed  abstractions,  wild  appeals,  and 
false  statements  of  Garrison.  He 
found  himself  in  his  element.  He 
preached  against  his  country  to  ap- 
plauding multitudes.  He  denounced 
Washington  as  "  a  robber,"  because 
he  was  a  slaveholder.  He  called  the 
American  Constitution  a  "  blood-stain- 
ed instrument,"  because  it  recognized 
and  protected  slavery  ;  and,  in  short, 
indulged  to  his  bitter  soul's  content  in 
foul  and  frothy  invective  against  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Having  sufficiently  blackened 
his  country  abroad,  he  returned  to  re- 
new his  treasonable  labors  at  home. 
He  was  received  by  the  fanatics  with 
rapture  ;  and  the  work  was  resumed 
with  fresh  ardor.  The  efforts  of  these 
conspirators,  at  their  midnight  meet- 
ings, where  the  bubbling  cauldron  of 
Abolition  was  filled  with  its  pestilen- 
tial materials,  and  the  fire  beneath 
kinged  by  the  breath  of  intolerance, 
have  often  reminded  us  of  the  witch 
scene  in  Macbeth.  Their  chorus  is  pe- 
culiarly in  character  for  these  Aboli- 
tion gatherings  : 

"  Black  spirits  and  white, 
Red  spirits  and  gray, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
You  who  mingle  may." 

In  such  a  conclave  of  fanatics  and 
traitors,  the  whole  scene  of  the  devil- 
possessed  witches  in  Macbeth  is  to  the 
point : 

"  For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble." 
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In  these  scenes  Garrison,  gloomy, 
wild,  malignant  and  unprincipled,  was 
the  ruling  spirit.  This  wretched  fana- 
tic has,  in  his  whole  career,  betrayed 
the  worst  passions  allied  to  the  worst 
purposes.  All  his  writings  have  been 
blackened  with  the  vilest  slanders  and 
the  most  vindictive  abuse.  Indeed,  so 
vehement,  rancorous  and  fiend-like 
have  been  his  exhibitions  of  passion 
against  his  opponents  and  against  his 
country,  that  many  persons  have  look- 
ed upon  him  as  insane.  The  following 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  of  writ- 
ing : — "  Ye  crafty  calculators  !  Ye 
hard-hearted,  incorrigible  sinners  !  Ye 
greedy  contemners  of  justice  and  mer- 
cy !  Ye  trembling,  pitiful,  pale-faced 
usurpers  !  My  soul  spurns  you  with 
unspeakable  disgust !"  In  abusing 
his  opponents  he  exhibits  a  frantic  and 
frontless  disregard  of  the  decencies  of 
the  press.  If  good  men  sanction  sla- 
very, they  are  "  robbers  and  villains." 
If  the  Constitution  maintains  it,  it  is 
"  a  covenant  with  death  ;"  if  the  Union 
is  in  his  way,  it  is  "  an  agreement  with 
hell ;"  if  the  Bible  is  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  it — it  is  ridiculed  as  a  "  fiddle 
for  tyrants  to  play  on  ;"  if  the  Church 
opposes  him,  it  is  called  a  "nest  of 
scoundrels." 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury this  seditious  fanatic  has  vented 
his  spleen  and  treason  against  the 
Constitution,  laws  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  started  off  in  his 
mad  career  proclaiming  that  "  the 
North  must  break  up  this  cursed  Union 
to  cut  itself  off  from  the  damning  sin 
of  slavery."  He  and  his  whole  band 
of  agitators  have  openly  preached  dis- 
union, and  published  disunion  papers 
and  pamphlets  for  thirty  years.  Abo- 
litionism was  a  sedition  from  the  begin- 


ning. In  the  "Bill  of  Sentiments," 
drawn  by  Garrison  as  early  as  1838, 
they  declared  that  "  We  cannot  ac- 
hnowlekge  allegiance  to  any  human  gov- 
ernment." 

The  declaration  of  principles  put- 
forth  at  the  Abolition  Convention,  even 
in  1836,  declares  that  "All  those  laws 
which  are  now  in  force,  admitting  the 
right  of  slavery,  are  before  God  null  and 
void."  And  thus  these  open  mouthed 
traitors  went  on  fighting  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  all 
the  time  preaching  the  accursed  doc- 
trines of  disunion  or  destruction,  until 
the  great  American  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention which  met  in  New  York,  May, 
1844,  put  forth  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  secession  from  the  present 
United  States  Government  is  the  duty  of 
every  Abolitionist,  since  no  one  can  take  of- 
fice or  deposit  a  vote  under  its  Constitution, 
without  violating  his  anti-slavery  principles. 

Resolved,  That  fourteen  years  of  warfare 
against  the  slave  power  have  convinced  us 
that  every  act  done  in  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  rivits  the  chains  of  the  slave — 
that  the  only  exodus  of  the  slave  to  freedom, 
unless  it  be  one  of  blood,  must  be  over  the 
ruins  of  the  present  American  Church,  and  the 
grave  of  the  present  Union. 

Resolved,    That  the   Abolitionists   of   this 
country  should  wake  it  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  their  agitation  to  dissolve  tlie  American 
Union. 

Here  was  not  only  a  proclamation 
of  war  by  the  vanguard  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  against  the  Union,  but 
against  the  Church  of  Christ — a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  heaven  and 
earth,  and  everything  else,  except  hell 
itself. 

This  mighty  horde  of  Abolition  dis- 
union traitors  has  marched,  and  coun- 
termarched, up  and  down  before  otfr 
face  and  eyes,  boldly  inscribing  their 
treason  upon  a  thousand  banners, 
which  have  flaunted  in  our  faces  from 
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that  day  to  this.  This  wretch,  Garri- 
son, is  not  only  a  representative  man 
of  the  Republican  party,  he  is  more  ; 
he  is  its  father.  He  manufactured  the 
thunder  which  Mr.  Seward  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  used  in  the  work  of  des- 
troying the  Union.  This  arch  dema- 
gogue, Seward,  had  demoralized,  and 
iinally  destroyed,  the  old  Whig  party, 
by  inoculating  it  with  every  fanati- 
cism that  he  could  make  available  for 
his  own  advancement. 

1.  He  rode  into  power  on  the  anti- 
mason  excitement ;  not  that  he  knew 
anything  or  cared  anything  about  ma- 
sonry, except  that  he  saw  that  he 
could  use  it  to  raise  a  tide  of  fanati- 
cism on  which  ho  could  be  borne  into 
place  and  emolument.  When  he  had 
made  all  the  use  he  could  of  the  ex- 
citement he  had  raised,  he  dropped  it, 
and  left  those  whom  he  had  drawn  in- 
to the  folly  to  get  out  of  it  the  best 
way  they  could. 

2.  He  jumped  upon  anti-rentism,  and 
although  only  one  or  two  counties  in 
kis  State  had  any  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, he  contrived  to  embroil  the  whole 
State  in  it,  and  actually  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  the  State  Legislature.  When 
he  had  squeezed  this  question  dry,  he 
abandoned  it,  as  he  had  the  cause  of 
anti-masonry,  and  again  left  his  friends 
looking  at  each  other  with  amazement 
that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  used  as  tools  of  the  ambition  of  a 
single  man. 

3.  We  find  him  astride  of  the  Main 
Law,  riding  it  precisely  as  he  had 
other  fanaticisms.  Although  a  free 
drinker  himself — far  too  free  to  be  al- 
ways sober — he  entered  with  seeming 
devoted  enthusiasm  into  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Rum  was  then  the  same 
devil   that  masonry  and  rentism  had 


been  before.  This  hobby  he  rode  so 
successfully  that  he  got  a  Legislature 
which  re-elected  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

4.  And  then,  vaulting  from  the  tem- 
perance saddle,  he  lit  upon  the  back 
of  Abolitionism,  which  he  meant  to 
ride  into  the  White  House  at  Wash- 
ington, and  would  have  triumphantly 
done  so  but  for  Mr.  Greeley,  whom  he 
had  used  in  all  his  other  fanaticisms 
without  fairly  sharing  the  plunder  with 
him.  When  Abolitionism  was  small 
and  weak,  Seward  turned  his  back  up- 
on it.  The  first  United  States  politi- 
cal Abolition  Convention,  which  met 
in  Buffalo  in  1844,  secretly  tendered 
him  the  nomination  for  President,  be- 
fore it  was  given  to  Mr.  Birney  ;  but 
Abolitionism  was  then  too  feeble  to  be 
serviceable  to  the  ambition  of  Mr. 
Seward,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
managers  of  the  Convention,  entreat- 
ing them  not  to  make  any  public  use 
of  his  name  in  connection  with  their 
party.  This  letter  gave  great  offence 
to  the  men  who  had  embarked  in  the 
cause  from  convictions  of  duty.  Mr. 
Seward  they  knew  had  professed  to 
be  with  them,  and  they  thought  he 
should  have  willingly  given  the  cause 
whatever  weight  his  name  might  car- 
ry. But  it  was  yet  too  soon.  Mr. 
Seward  never  touches  any  cause  for 
the  sake  of  helping  it ;  but  he  is  al- 
ways ready  to  embrace  any  cause 
which  can  help  him.  His  eye  was, 
however,  quick  to  perceive  that  Abo- 
litionism had  gained  a  certain  moral 
momentum  which  might  very  soon  ren- 
der it  serviceable  to  his  ulterior  poli- 
tical views.  His  eye  was  on  the  White 
House.  The  old  Whig  party  was  dy- 
ing, if  not  dead  ;  he  had  worn  out  or 
used  up  every  fanaticism  which  had 
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availed  him  in  passed  triumphs.  There 
was  none  left  that  offered  so  fair  a  field 
for  future  operations  as  Abolitionism. 
The  remnants  of  the  old  Whig-  party 
were,  a  portion  of  them  at  least,  to  an 
extent,  under  his  control,  and  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  uniting  them  with 
Abolitionism,  and  all  other  factions  in 
the  country,  under  the  name  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  for  a  grand  crusade 
which  was  intended  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  carrying  him  into  the  Presi- 
dency. He  cared  nothing  for  Aboli- 
tionism. Had  Mormonism  been  more 
available,  or  suited  his  selfish  pur- 
poses better,  he  would  have  embraced 
that  instead.  Utterly  destitute  of  any 
moral  convictions,  he  never  embraces 
any  cause  for  its  principles.  Like  all 
demagogues,  he  is  adroit  but  not  pro- 
found. All  his  speeches  about  the  ir- 
repressible conflict  were  shallow  in  lo- 
gic, and  reckless  in  language  and  spi- 
rit. He  is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  de- 
claimer  than  a  thinker.  His  speeches 
in  the  Senate,  delivered  only  at  long 
intervals,  after  six  and  ten  months  pre- 
paration, are  unly  carefully  prepared 
declamations. 

When  did  he  ever  attempt  to  mea- 
sure swords  in  a  debate  with  any  of 
the  strong  men  of  that  body  ?    Never. 

The  last  long  speech  he  delivered 
there,  was  demolished  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  an  extemporaneous  reply  of  less 
than  twenty  minutes.  Mr.  Seward  at- 
tempted no  answer.  Mr.  Fessenden, 
his  friend,  tried  to  cavil  a  little,  but 
attempted  no  argument.  Least  of  all, 
did  Mr.  Seward  venture  into  a  debate 
with  Mr.  Douglas.  No,  he  never  de- 
bates. Never  argues ;  always  de- 
claims. Glittering  generalities  are  his 
forte.  He  knows  how  to  ride  upon  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  vulgar, 


the  violent,  and  the  ignorant.  He  is 
simply  a  stirer  of  the  storm,  which  he 
directs  as  long  as  it  is  profitable  to 
himself,  and  then  he  leaves  it  to  die 
away  over  the  heads  of  his  dupes. 
His  mortification  at  losing  the  stake 
he  had  played  for  was  terrible.  His  dis- 
gust at  seeing  a  man,  whose  mind 
and  manners  rendered  him  almost  be- 
neath contempt,  occupying  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  which  he  had  taught  his 
imagination  to  call  his  own,  knew  no 
bounds.-  He  hated  Lincoln  and  his 
party,  and  his  country,  with  the  most 
deadly  of  all  hatreds — that  which 
springs  from  defeated  and  mortified 
ambition.  At  first  he  publicly  an- 
nounced that  his  political  career  was 
at  an  end.  But  a  second  thought 
changed  his  purposes  That  thought 
was  revenge.  He  entered  the  Cabinet, 
as  Lucifer  entered  Paradise,  only  for 
evil.  In  the  very  start  his  acts  were 
so  wild  and  reckless,  that  men  of  his 
own  party  hinted  that  he  was  drinking 
too  much.  In  Lincoln's  name  he  has 
done  deeds  that  he  never  would  have 
committed  in  his  own  ;  and  he  has 
drawn  Lincoln  into  acts  that  his  very 
weakness  would  have  shrunk  from 
with  fear,  unless  pushed  on  by  a  supe- 
rior strength.  He  is  the  fiend  of  the 
Administration,  who  inaugurated  all 
its  acts  of  despotism  here  in  the  North. 
In  Mr.  Lincoln  he  found  an  apt  scholar. 
Vulgarity  is  naturally  reckless,  and 
low  natures  are  generally  cruel.  So 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  an  easy  tool  of 
Mr.  Seward's  revenge.  How  adroitly 
he  has  covered  his  tracks.  Whenever 
he  was  about  to  commit  some  new  act 
of  despotism,  hf>  would  cause  an  an- 
nouncement to  be  made  in  all  the  pa- 
pers under  his  control  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  because  he 
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was  dissatisfied  with  these  acts  of  the  It  seizes  the  public  press  by  its  Pro- 
Administration.  This  is  Mr.  Seward.  vost-Marshals,  or  orders  it  destroyed 
He  and  Garrison  are  the  two  strong-  by  mobs  and  drunken  soldiers.  In  the 
est  representative  men  of  the  Republi-  name  of  liberty  it  plunders  and  bas- 
can  party.  Garrison,  fanatical,  intol-  tiles  the  people.  It  has  all  the  vio- 
erant,  implacable  —  Seward,  secre-  lence  and  wrath  of  Garrison,  with  the 
tive,  false,  adroit,  cruel  and  devilish,  duplicity,  falsehood  and  revenge  of 
The  party  has.  shown  itself  fully  in-  Seward.  It  is  Robespierre's  party  in 
spired  with  the  character  and  spirit  of  France,  after  Robespierre  got  drunk 
these  two  men.  Detraction,  slander,  with  blood.  It  will  keep  on  plundering 
bribery  and  intimidation  are  the  wea-  and  murdering  the  people,  until  the 
pons  of  its  warfare.  It  bribes  the  vi-  people  turn  upon  it,  as  the  people  of 
cious,  and  imprisons  the  virtuous.  It  France  did  upon  Robespierre  and  his 
suspends  the  sacred  writ  of  liberty,  assassins. 


"YE  BEAST." 

Oh,  mighty  Butler,  on  the  roll  of  Fame 
Thy  deeds  are  written  with  an  iron  pen, 

Long  as  the  world  shall  last  shall  live  thy  name, 
The  awe  and  wonder  of  thy  fellow  men. 

And  it  shall  be  a  name  for  all  that's  vile, 
For  all  that's  cowardly  in  human  kind ! 

To  utter  it  would  any  tongue  defile, 
And  leave  pollution  on  the  lips  behind ! 

Oh,  doughty  statesman,  all  devoid  of  brain ! 

Oh,  valiant  hero,  never  under  fire ! 
"Wo  ne'er  shall  look  upon  thy  like  again," 

Imperious  braggart,  and  unequalled  liar. 

How  valiantly  'gainst  captive  unarmed  men 
And  gentle  women  thou  hast  waged  stern  wars, 

Oh,  mighty  Butler,  (known  as  squint-eyed  Ben,) 
Thou  art  indeed  a  gallant  son  of  Mars ! 

Yet  though  no  laurel  wreaths  I  round  thee  twine, 
I  would  not  leave  thee  all  devoid  of  hope, 

But  give,  to  grace  that  stout  bull-neck  of  thine, 
(What  would  become  it  most  of  all) — a  rope! 


W.    T.   TTRQUHART. 


A   SONG    FOR   DOGS.  { July. 


A  SONG  FOR  DOGS, 
i. 

Our  fathers  were  imn  in  the  days  that  are  past — 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  fathers  are  dead  ! 
They  left  us  a  heritage  glorious  and  vast, 
A  charter  of  rights  which  they  fancied  would  last — 

Perhaps  it  is  good  thai  our  fathers  are  dead  1 

n. 

Our  fathers  they  brooked  not  the  clank  of  a  chain — 

Wliat  a  'pity  it  is  that  our  fathers  are  dead! 
A  tyrant  might  strive  to  enslave  them  in  vain  ; 
They'd  have  driven  him  back  in  confusion  again — 

Perhaps  it  is  better  our  fathers  are  dead  I 

* 
m. 

Had  he  fettered  the  press,  had  he  padlocked  the  tongue — 

Wliat  a  pity  it  is  that  our  fathers  are  dead! 
How  the  clangor  of  war  o'er  the  country  had  rung ! 
How  the  flag  of  revolt  to  the  breeze  had  been  flung! 

Pei'liaps  it  is  best  that  our  fathers  are  dead  I 

TV. 

Had  he  dragged  from  his  hearth-stone  a  citizen  then— 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  fathers  are  dead  ! 
And  forbade  him  to  come  to  his  country  again, 
They'd  have  roused — but  no  matter!  our  fathers  were  men— 

IthinJc  it  is  right  thai  our  fathers  are  dead! 

v. 

Had  the  bayonet  been  brought  to  check  votes  at  the  polls— 

Wliat  a  pity  it  is  that  our  fathers  are  dead  ! 
How  the  insolent  act  would  have  fired  up  their  souls! 
Now,  a  deep  sea  of  cowardice  over  us  rolls — 

'  1  is  a  matter  of  joy  that  our  fathers  are  dead  I 

YL 

Degenerate  son3  of  the  men  who  were  brave — 

Wliat  a  pity  it  is  that  our  fathers  are  dead  ! 
The  freedom  is  lost  that  our  ancestors  gave  ; 
Your  manhood,  your  honor,  lie  low  in  the  grave — 

Thank  God,  brother  Dogs,  tiiat  our  fathers  are  dead  ! 


THOMAS  DUNS  ENGUS& 
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NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


Republican  editors  and  Republican 
members  of  Congress  are  in  the  habit 
of  referring  to  the  long  standing  debt 
of  England  as  an  example  to  reassure 
themselves  that  our  tremendous  debt 
will  not  be  repudiated,  but  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  people  of  this  country  as 
tamely  as  the  crushing  load  has  been 
carried  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
But  our  self-blinded  partizans  forget 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
pay  the  taxes  to  hold  up  their  debt  do 
not  vote.  If  all  the  tax-payers  of  Eng- 
land had  a  vote,  that  debt  would  be 
thrown  off  of  their  shoulders  within  a 
year  by  repudiation.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  debt  is  held  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  people  to  keep 
them  from  repudiation  by  self-interest. 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  National  Debt  of  Great 
Britain  is  much  less  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  debt  is  eight  hundred 
millions  of  pounds,  or  four  thousand 
millions  of  dollars 
the  exhibit  of  interest : 


The  following  is 


Fund-Holders.  Per  annum. 

250,816  who  receive  not  more  than.  .  .£    209 

22,934  who  receive  not  more  than.  . . .  1,000 

1,937  who  receive  not  more  thf.ii. .  .  .  4,000 

152  who  receive  sums  above 4,000 

375,839  Total  holders  of  British  Nation- 
al Debt. 

350,816  holders  receive  about £9,000,000 

22,934  holders  recieve  about i  3,500,000 

1,937  holders  receive  about 3,500,000 

152  holders  receive  all  the  rest  9,000,000 

375, 839  holders.     Total  interest . .  £30, 000, 000 

It  will  be  seen  that  152  persons  own 
one-third  of  the  debt,  and  250,000  per- 


sons two-thirds.  There  are  only  2?6,- 
000  persons  interested  in  it  out  of  30,- 
000,000  of  people.  The  interest  on 
the  United  States  debt,  if  it  was  fund- 
ed, would  be  much  larger  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  so  long  op- 
pressed the  people  of  that  country.  In 
less  than  three  years  this  country  has 
run  up  a  burden  greater  than  Great 
Britain  has  accumulated  in  all  her  wars 
of  eight  centuries. 

If  this  debt  stands,   the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  will   be   the   worst 
taxed  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Should  Lincoln  be  re-elected  at  the  ex- 
piration of 'his  next  term,  the  debt  will 
be,  at  least,  one-half  larger  than   that 
of  England,  while  we  have  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
to  pay  with.     There  is  but  one  way  to 
keep  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  repudiating  the  whole  of  the  hor- 
rible burden,  and  that  is  by  depriving 
them  of  the  right  of  voting.     So  tho- 
roughly does  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  un- 
derstand this,  that  the  subject  of  re- 
stricting the  franchise  by  property  and 
other  qualifications,  has  already   been 
delicately  foreshadowed  by  its  leading- 
organs.     Everything   shows   that  the 
intention  is  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
the  debt  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
It  is  their  only   hope—and   that   is   a 
vain  one.     For,  first,  there  will  not  be 
property  enough  in  the  country  to  pay 
the  debt,  if  it  were  all  seized  for  that 
purpose  ;  and,  secondly,  when  the  peo- 
ple fully  realize  that  they  are  either 
to  be  robbed  of  the   right  of  voting*, 
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or  ruled  by  an  army,  they  will  rise  np 
in  their  wrath  and  sweep  away  the 
usurpers  and  their  debt  together.  This 
is  no  threat  held  out.  It  is  no  ap- 
proved plan  of  our  own.  It  is  simply 
judging  from  the  logic  of  history  what 
is  to  come.  It  is  weighing  the  debt 
against  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
pay.  It  is  warning  the  deluded  wretch- 
es who  are  driving  on  this  destructive 
car,  to  stop  before  they  reach  the  point 
of  irreparable  ruin.  They  are  now  so 
besotted  and  steeped  in  ignorance, 
lust  and  revenge,  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  note  the  difference  between 


a  warning  and  a  threat.  Time,  how- 
ever, will  knock  this  distinction  into 
their  passion-blinded  intellects.  They 
will  come  to  their  senses  too  late  to 
save  themselves.  But  they  will  learn, 
at  last,  that  those  who  defy  the  justice 
of  God  and  the  rights  of  humanity  can- 
not escape  chastisement.  They  will 
discover  that  the  people  are  neither 
their  dogs  nor  their  slaves.  If  their 
own  debt  were  a  mountain  to  fall  upon 
them  and  hide  them  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  it  will  be  a  mercy.  But  they 
deserve  no  mercy,  and  they  will  find 
none. 


hon.  a  a  cox. 


We  give  the  patrons  of  The  Old 
Guard  this  month  an  excellent  likeness 
of  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  who  has 
been,  perhaps,  the  most  active  of  all 
the  Democratic  members  ot  Congress 
against  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. While,  most  unaccountably  to 
»s,  he  professes  to  be  what  is  called  a 
li  War  Democrat,"  he  has  made  more 
speeches  than  any  member  of  Congress 
against  every  aim  and  policy  of  the 
party  in  power.  He  has  furnished  the 
public  with  facts  and  arguments 
enough  to  justify  the  impeachment  of 
the  President,  and  the  hanging  of  some 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  while,  strange- 
ly enough,  he  admits,  what  no  Demo- 
crat can,  as  it  seems  to  us,  consistent- 
ly do,  the  right  of  Federal  military  co- 
ercion  against  States.     Mr.  Cox  is  un- 


doubtedly one  of  the  readiest  and 
ablest  debaters  in  Congress,  and  pos- 
sesses withal  such  an  amount  of  hu- 
mor, and  so  great  a  versatility,  as  to 
render  him  a  very  formidable  antago- 
nist. On  the  2tth  of  July,  1861,  he 
offered  a  set  of  peace  resolutions  in 
Congress,  which  he  was  not  allowed 
even  to  read  without  several  interrup- 
tions from  the  Republicans,  and  which 
the  traitorous  majority  refused  even 
to  consider.  Mr.  Cox  was  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Democratic  members  lor 
Speaker  of  the  present  Congress.  His 
election  would  have  been  a  credit  to 
Congress  and  to  the  country  ;  for,  be- 
sides being  a  man  of  ability  and  learn- 
ing, he  is  a  gentleman — a  thing  that 
cannot  be  truly  said  of  a  majority  of 
the  present  House. 
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We  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
Democratic  ex-Governor  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  northern  States,  which 
so  well  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  masses  of  the  Democratic 
party,  that  we  are  induced  to  give  one 
or  two  brief  extracts  from  it.  The 
author  of  this  letter  is  a  gentleman 
who  stands  among  the  most  exalted 
of  his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  honor, 
ability  and  wealth,  and  who  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted friends  of  the  Democracy.  He 
says  : 

"Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the 
leaders  and  active  men  of  the  party 
are  just  as  much  committed  to  the  war 
as  Lincoln  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  conti- 
nued, I  prefer  that  he  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  its  infamy.  *  *  _  *  I 
have  no  confidence  in  the  Democratic 
party  as  now  organized  and  led.  On 
the  contrary,  with  individual  excep- 
tions, I  hold  it  as  above  all  others  in 
most  ineffable  contempt,  as  false  to 
every  principle  that  it  has  ever  pro- 
fessed— the  earliest  and  the  loudest  in 
the  war-whoop  against  the  South,  for 
endeavoring  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
to  which  we  all  subscribed,  that  the 
Union  was  a  fraternity  of  sovereign 
equal  States,  and  that  whenever  we 
ceased  to  regard  this  principle  there 
could  be  no  Union.  Four  years  ago 
,  we  were  warning  our  section  that  if 
the  spirit  of  Abolitionism  and  section- 
alism succeeded,  the  South  would  have 
no  alternative  left  them  but  a  coward- 
ly surrender  of  their  Constitutional 
rights,  and  equality  in  the  Union,  or 


withdrawal  from  it ;  and  now  we  are 
hounding  on  this  fiendish  war  of  ex- 
termination against  them,  for  doing 
precisely  what  we  said  only  four  years 
ago  they  had  a  right  to  do,  would  do, 
and  ought  to  do.  The  Abolitionists — 
the  Garrisons,  the  Phillipses  and  Sum- 
ners — are  the  very  soul  of  honor,  con- 
sistency and  patriotism,  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  this  Democratic  party, 
which  has  stripped  itself  naked  of 
every  principle,  to  hang  upon  the  skirts 
of  the  party  in  power,  and  become  its 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
picking  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  its 
table.  Having  lost  all  faith  in  the 
Democratic  party,  I  have  lost  all  hope 
for  the  country  and  its  institutions, 
whether  united  or  divided,  and  I  am 
intending  to  abandon  it  between  now 

and ,  to  spend   the   remainder  of 

my  days  in  a  foreign  land." 

The  opinion  of  this  distinguished 
gentleman  is  that  soon  after  the  re- 
election of  Lincoln  he  will  resort  to 
forced  loans,  and  that  then  no  man  will 
be  permitted  to  take  his  property  out 
of  the  country,  or  go  himself,  even, 
unless  his  age  disqualifies  him  for  do- 
ing military  duty.  Although  few  share 
the  entire  hopelessness  of  the  author 
of  this  letter,  yet  nearly  the  whole 
rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy  agree 
with  him  entirely  as  to  the  disgraceful 
position  the  Democratic  party  occu- 
pies before  the  world.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  rank  and  file  can  be  no 
longer  used  to  support  the  war.  The 
so-called  leaders  may  not  comprehend 
this  yet,  but   should  a  war   candidate 
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be  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  they 
will  learn  the  fact  the  day  after  the 
election,  to  their  disappointment  and 
shame.  No  true  Democrat  will  sup- 
port this  war  another  hour.  The  war 
will  henceforth  get  no  support  from 
the  Democracy,  except  from  such  men 
as  can  be  bribed  to  support  it.  x\nd 
they  will  be  no  more  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  ,  They  will  carry  to  Lincoln  on- 
ly their  own  votes,  and  their  own  bo- 
dies, whatever  their  value  may  be. 
The  present  and  the  future  time  will 
stamp  them  as  traitors,  not  only  to 
the  Democratic  party,  but  to  their 
country.  A  leading  Democratic  jour- 
nalist, who  has  heretofore  ranked  as  a 
War  Democrat,  writes  us  :  "  I  have 
made  my  last  offering  to  the  Moloch 
of  war."  He  holds  a  commanding  po- 
sition in  his  State,  and  will  use  an  in- 


fluence which  will  be  powerfully  felt 
for  good.  All  men  who  ever  were  at 
heart  Democrats,  and  who  comprehend 
the  principles  of  Democracy  will,  must 
now,  stand  invincibly  for  peace.  De- 
mocracy denies  the  right  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  to  wage  war  against 
the  States,  as  Madison,  the  father  of 
the  Constitution,  expresses  it,  "  from 
any  consideration  whatever."  From 
Jefferson  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Administration  that  was  the  doctrine 
of  Democracy.  It  is  now,  and  will 
continue,  the  doctrine  of  the  genuine 
Democracy.  Those  who  abandon  this 
-doctrine  desert  Democracy.  From  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the 
party  will  be  organized  upon  this,  its 
ancient  basis.  That  is  the  ultimatum 
of  the  peace  men. 


DIPLOMATIC  WIT. 


At  the  commencement  of  our  revo- 
lutionary war,  when  the  French  show- 
ed an  inclination'to  take  part  with  us, 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  English  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Netherlands,  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  French  ambassador 
at  Hague,  and  quite  freely  censured 
the  Court  of  France  for  interfering  in 
the  dispute  between  England  and  her 
colonies.  "  You  have  been  guilty  of  a 
dishonorable  act,"  said  he,  "  and  one 
which  cannot  be  pardoned,  even  that 


of  debauching  our  daughter."  "  I  am 
sorry,"  replied  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, "  that  your  excellency  should  put 
such  a  severe  construction  upon  the 
matter.  She  made  the  first  advances, 
and  absolutely  threw  herself  into  our 
arms ;  but  rather  than  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  your  nation,  if  matrimo- 
ny will  make  any  atonement,  we  are 
ready  to  act  honorably,  and  marry 
her." 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


— What  is  the  difference  between  a  butcher 
and  a  general  ?  A  butcher  kills  animals  for 
food.  A  general  kills  men  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition or  malice  of  politicians  and  scoun- 
drels. To  the  eye  of  sense  and  religion  the 
profession  of  the  butcher  is  far  more  respect- 
able than  that  of  a  general.  If  we  abhor  the 
business  of  a  hangman,  t/ho  simply  executes 
a  man  whose  life  has  been  forfeited  to  justice 
by  his  crimes,  how  much  more  ought  we  to 
abhor  the  general  whose  business  is  to  slaugh- 
ter thousands  of  innocent  men,  with  whom 
neither  he  nor  society  has  any  grounds  for 
quarrel  ?  I  never  shake  hands  with  a  gene- 
ral that  I  do  not  instinctively  feel  a  disposi- 
tion to  wipe  the  blood  from  my  fingers.  I 
never  see  one  of  these  inflated,  bespangled 
puppets  in  the  street,  that  I  do  not  say  to 
myself,  there  goes  a  creature  w'hose  trade  is 
murder.  The  cannibals  more  rationally  kill 
men.  for  food  ;  generals  kill  for  the  sake  of 
killing.  It  is  the  most  abhorrent  and  de- 
testable of  professions.  Nothing  but  the  ab- 
scence  of  reflection,  and  a  blunted  moral 
sense  ever  made  such  a  profession  respecta- 
ble. Of  the  two  we  hate  less  the  hangman, 
because  he  kills  fewer  men,  and  those  only 
who  are  condemned  to  die  in  expiation  of 
their  crimes.  If  it  is  said  that  we  must  have 
generals,  it  may  be  said,  so  must  we  have 
hangmen.  Give  me  leave  to  despise  the  two 
professions  alike.  They  are  neither  the  signs 
of  truly  Christian  civilization. 

— The  publishers  of  the  United  States  are 
issuing  a  great  many  books,  most  of  which 
are  fully  worthy  of  the  era  of  shoddy  and 
blood.  The  following  are  supposed  to  be  in 
press  : 

An  Infallible  Scheme  for  Ruining  the  Bii 
tish  Government,  and  Reducing  it  to  a  Fifth- 
Class  Power.     By  Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 

A  Plan  for  a  Coalition  of  all  Parties,  which 
will  prevent  all  disputes  at  the  next  election, 
inasmuch  as  it  permits  no  party  to  enter  the 
field  in  opposition  to  the  Administration.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Era  of  Goodfeoling. "  By  a 
United  States  Senator. 


An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Bribery  and  Cor- 
ruption.    By  Thurlow  Weed. 

A  work  on  Liberty,  in  which  it  is  proved 
by  an  appeal  to  Teutonic  roots  that  the  word 
means  black.  By  the  eminent  etymologist, 
Horace  Greeley. 

A  Pamphlet  on  the  Laws  which  Imve  been 
enacted  by  the  most  enlightened  nations,  for 
the  encouragement  of  prostitution,  and  for 
the  protection  of  keepers  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame.  By  Richard  Busteed,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

An  Essay  entitled  Lying-Made-Easy.  By 
John  W.  Forney,  amanuensis  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

An  Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Piety  in  the 
United  States.  By  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Mis- 
sionary. 

An  Essay  on  Prayer,  as  a  Destructive  Mis- 
sile in  War.     By  E.  M.  Stanton. 

An  Essay  on  Gunpowder  as  a  Means  of 
Grace.     By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

An  Essay  on  the  Excellent  Quality  of  Ebo- 
ny Furniture  for  a  Gentleman's  Bed-room, 
by  Park  Godwin. 

Another  Essay  showing  the  superiority  of 
Mahogany  Color  for  the  same  use.  By  James 
T.  Brady. 

A  Work  on  the  Art  of  Saving  Human  Life 
in  War;  affectionately  dedicated  to  the  Butch- 
ers' Association.  By  Lieut. -General  U.  S. 
Grant. 

A  Work  on  the  Uses  of  Forgery  in  Diplo- 
macy, in  ten  folio  volumes  of  1,000  pages 
each  ;  affectionately  dedicated  to  Lord  John 
Russell.     By  Win.  H.  Seward,  Diplomatist. 

All  these  invaluable  works  will  be  issued 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Books  for  the 
Times. "  Each  will  bs  elegantly  and  appro- 
priately bound  in  calf,  and  sold  by  the  ounce, 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  pound,  in  gold.  Ap- 
ply to  the  Harpers  for  an  agency. 

— We  are  again  amused  with  rumors  of 
Seward's  intention  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet 
When  that  event  happens,  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  &  flight  than  a  retirement  We  have 
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no  expectation  of  seeing  Seward  leave  his 
present  place  until  he  is  forced  to  fly  before 
the  wrath  of  the  American  people,  all  of 
whom  he  has  either  duped  or  persecuted.  The 
illegal  arrests  and  all  the  despotic  acts  of  the 
Administration  are  of  his  inspiration.  He  is 
to  this  revolution  what  Eobespierre  was  to 
the  last  days  of  the  French  Eevolution.  He 
follows  Eobespierre  in  his  very  manner  of 
doing  his  deeds  of  tyranny.  All  his  brutal 
acts  are  committed  with  a  smiling  face.  His 
arrest  of  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
ex-Governor  Jones,  of  Iowa,  are  examples. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen,  on  returning  from 
their  foreign  ministries,  hastened  to  Wash- 
ington to  settle  their  accounts  with  the  State 
Department,  evidently  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing committed  any  act  which  could  draw  sus- 
picion upon  their  heads.  They  closed  their 
business,  and  Mr.  Seward  politely  and  smil- 
ingly shook  them  by  the  hand  as  he  bade 
them  "good  bye."  And  the  instant  they 
had  turned  from  his  door,  he  set  the  ma- 
chinery going  for  their  arrest,  on  the  charge 
of  "having  sympathies  with  the  South." 

Nero  and  Eobespierre  had  that  good-na- 
tured way  of  doing  ugly  things.  Danton,  af- 
ter he  had  fallen  into  the  trap  set  for  him  by 
Eobespierre,  and  was  chafing  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  the  Conciergerie,  said  : 
4  'What  proves  that  Eobespierre  is  a  second 
Nero,  is  his  never  having  spoken  to  Camille 
Desmoulins  with  so  much  friendship  as  on 
the  day  of  his  arrest. " 

Seward  seems  delighted  to  be  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Eobespierre.  Let  him  keep  on  far 
enough,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  land  where 
Eobespierre  did. 

When  Eobespierre's  own  head  at  last  rolled 
under  the  guillotine,  one  of  his  victims  in 
prison  wrote  on  the  walls  the  following  epi- 
gram : 

44  A  thousand  human  victims  were  his  food — 
He  spoke  of  freedom  while  he   swam  in 

blood." 

One  of  Seward's  victims,  in  either  of  the 
several  bastiles  he  has  prepared  for  guiltless 
citizens,  might  trace  upon  the  walls  of  his 
dungeon  these  appropriate  lines  for  his  epi- 
taph : 

Here  lies  the  American  Eobespierre  ; 

His  soul  in  hell— his  bones  are  rotting  here. 


It  is  barely  possible  that  of  all  Seward's 
numerous  illegal  arrests  there  may  not  be  any 
one  who  will  revenge  the  insult  to  law  and 
human  right  But  if  he  keeps  on,  he  will  be 
sure  to  light  at  last  upon  some  Roman  who 
will  send  him  for  trial  to  a  bar  from  which  he 
cannot  appeal  to  a  court  of  his  own,  by  act 
of  Congress. 

■ — Mr.  Garrison  thinks  that  ' '  the  American 
Church  has  been  converted  within  the  last 
ten  years."  It  has  indeed  been  converted 
from  a  follower  of  Christ  into  a  disciple  of 
Mars.  From  the  paths  of  peace  it  has  turn- 
ed into  the  broad  road  of  destruction  and 
death.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  in  New  York 
in  May,  1856,  their  third  resolution  charac- 
terized the  American  Church  as  follows  : 

"It  is  impure  in  heart,  hypocritical  in  pro- 
fession, dishonest  in  practice,  brutal  in  spirit, 
merciless  in  purpose  ;  '  a  cage  of  unclean  birds, 
and  the  synagogue  of  Satan. '  " 

Of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, the  American  Tract  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  their  fourth  resolution  de- 
clare they  "  are  each  and  all  convicted  of  Hit 
vilest  hypocrisy  and  the  most  astounding  wick- 
edness, and  it  is  equally  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
contribute  to  their  funds,  or  to  give  them  any 
countenance  whatever." 

The  fifth  resolution  is  so  short  that  we  can 
make  room  for  the  whole  of  it : 

"5.  Resolved,  That  the  managers  of  these 
powerful  religious  bodies  are  the  most  despi- 
cable of  all  time  servers  and  trimmers,  and 
that  they  belong  to  the  class  whom  Jesus  de- 
nounced as  "  whited  sepulchers,  vipers  and 
serpents,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing" — Phari- 
sees and  hypocrites  who  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made  he  is  two-fold  more  the  child  of  hell 
than  themselves." 

The  cause  of  all  this  vituperation,  black- 
guardism and  scandal,  was  that  the  Church 
at  that  time  followed,  quite  generally,  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  That  was  only  eight  years 
ago.  If  the  Churches  continue  to  ran  down 
for  eight  years  more,  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
for  eight  years  passed,  where  will  they  be  in 
the  year  1872  ?  We  shudder  to  imagine 
where  they  will  be !  We  shrink  aghast  from 
the  question ! 
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—The  renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
thing  of  course.  It  may  disgust,  but  it  can- 
not surprise.  The  party  that  could  support 
such  an  Administration  would  as  naturally 
seek  to  prolong  it,  as  a  band  of  thieves  would 
wish  to  duplicate  a  good  chance  for  plunder. 
The  only  question  of  any  importance  to  the 
country  is,  will  the  people  suffer  him  to  de- 
clare himself  re-elected?  If  he  could  be 
elected  by  the  fair  legal  votes  of  the  States, 
nobody  would  have  a  right  to  complain,  and 
nobody  would  complain  ;  but  that  is  impos- 
sible. He  stands  no  chance  of  a  re-election 
except  by  rotten  boroughs  and  bayonets. 
Then  the  great  question  is,  will  the  people 
stand  that?  Will  they  tamely  submit,  and 
see  the  government  of  our  fathers  thus  over- 
thrown ?  Or  will  they  plainly  tell  the  usurp- 
er that  they  will  meet  force  with  force  ? 
Those  laggards  who  talk  about  such  non- 
sense as  appealing  to  the  ballot,  against  rotten 
boroughs  and  bayonets,  are  either  insincere 
knaves  or  cowardly  dolts.  When  it  has  come 
to  that — when  elections  are  carried  by  sol- 
diers and  bayonets,  as  they  have  been  in  De- 
laware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
other  States,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  people  to 
advise  them  to  rely  upon  the  ballot  for  their 
safety  and  rights.  What  are  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ballots  against  a  single  platoon  of  bayo- 
nets ?  Any  party,  meaning  to  enter  the  field 
against  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  does  not  tell  the 
usurper  at  once  that  it  will  meet  force  with 
force — that  does  not  begin  to  campaign  by 
training  its  masses  up  to  the  pitch  of  man- 
fully resisting  force  at  the  polls,  better  save 
its  pains  and  its  money,  by  giving  up  the 
contest  and  patiently  submitting  to  be  slaves. 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  can  be  elected  by  fair  and 
free  voting,  according  to  the  laws,  there 
ought  not  to  be,  and  there  will  not  be  a  mur- 
mur. But  let  him  be  told  plainly  that  there 
shtill  be  a  fair  election,  or  a  free  fight !  It  is 
useless  to  spend  time  and  money  in  a  cam- 
paign less  elevated  in  its  patriotism  and 
pluck. 

— Some  Of  our  exchanges  speak  of  a  "  Free- 
man's Protective  Union,"  which  it  seems  has 
been  organized  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  by  the  people,  to  protect  themselves 
against  violence  and  illegal  arrests.  From 
what  we  can  gather,  the  system  appears  to  be 
to  hold  the  leading  Republicans  of  a  man's 


immediate  neighborhood  responsible  for  any 
wrong  that  may  be  committed  upon  his  lib- 
erty or  rights,  by  inflicting  punishment  upon 
them,  as  well  as  marking  the  officials  who 
may  order  or  execute  any  illegal  deeds,  for 
future  vengeance,  whenever  they  can  be 
reached.  All  this  comes  from  the  folly  and 
crime  of  the  Administration  in  attempting  to 
deprive  the  people  of  redress  for  wrongs  be- 
fore the  courts  of  justice.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration supposes  that  it  can  go  much  further 
in  its  course  of  lawless  violence  upon  per- 
sonal rights,  it  and  its  leading  supporters 
may  rue  the  day  when  these  deeds  of  des- 
potism began.  Such  blows  were  never  given 
without  producing  and  justifying  blows  in 
return.  Be  sure  the  people  sooner  or  later 
will  have  their  turn  at  their  oppressors. 

— A  General  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  frequent  furloughs  to  visit  this  gay  me- 
tropolis, during  the  year  1863,  became  quite 
madly  enamored  of  a  rich  lady,  who  had  al- 
ready reached  the  discreet  age  of  32  years, 
but  who  seems  in  no  hurry  to  "taste  connu- 
bial joys."  The  General,  having  exhausted 
the  stores  of  his  own  arts  of  winning,  as  is 
quite  common  among  men  of  his  intellectual 
standard,  laid  his  case  before  a  literary  gen- 
tleman, requesting  him  to  "get  up  some  poe- 
try" which  he  proposed  to  address  to  her  as  his 
own  composition.  The  poet,  instead  of  using 
his  own  invention,'  "turned  into  English,"  in 
a  style  to  suit  the  case,  the  7th  Ode  of  the 
4th  Book  of  Horace,  thus : 

O,  Lizzie,  why  art  thou  so  coy, 
When  youth  invites  to  pleasure  ? 

Think  you  that  love's  a  lasting  joy, 
That  one  may  taste  at  leizure  ? 

Consider  better,  I  advise, 

The  question  I  am  stating  ; 
That  beauty  fades— occasion  flies, 

While  you're  the  point  debating. 

Though  now  insensible  as  fair, 
And  all  my  vows  disdaining, 

You  take  delight  in  my  despair, 
And  mock  my  fond  complaining. 

When  age  shall  seize  you  yet  a  maid, 
And  all  those  lovely  tresses, 

Where  Cupid  sits  in  ambuscade, 
And  scatters  thorns  and  graces, 
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Shall  fall  defenceless  from  your  head, 
And  love  his  camp  remove  ; 

Those  sparkling  eyes  look  meek  and  dead, 
That  now  so  fatal  prove. 

When  that  vermilion  on  your  face, 

That  does  the  rose  outvy, 
To  deadly  paleness  shall  give  place, 

And  lose  its  crimson  dye — 

Then,  Lizzie,  as  the  faithful  glass 
The  dismal  change  betrays, 

You'll  cry,  How  mad  was  I  io  pass 
So  dull  my  youthful  days ! 

But  oh!  too  late  the  fault  Town  I 

None  can  my  youth  renew, 
I'm  ever  destined  to  bemoan 

The  joys  I  never  knew! 

With  these  verses  the  General  was -delight- 
ed, and  made  haste  to  copy  and  dispatch 
them  to  the  fair  but  insensible  Lizzie.  In 
less  time  than  he  expected,  he  received  the 
following  most  explicit  reply  : 

Dear  sir,  your  epistle  has  altered  my  plan, 
And  inclined  me  to  W"ed  myself  to  a  mart. 

But  not  to  a  butcher,  who  boasts  he  has  slain 
So  many  white  freemen,  for  contraband  gain. 

The  charms  that  you  praise  as  so  winningly 

good, 
Shall  never  be  reached  by  a  hand  stained  with 

blood. 

Then  I  bid  you  adieu — go  seek  for  delight 
In  the  charms  for  which  you  so  gallantly  fight. 

The  proverb  has  not  from  my  memory  fled, 
That  a,  man  must  sleep  where  he  makes  up  his 
bed! 

The  General  was  outraged.     He  swore  that 

lie  believed  the was  disloyal.     "We  omit 

the  name  the  General  applied  to  the  fair  but 
obdurate  Lizzie,  while  we  fully  agree  with 
the  General  that  his  wo-uld-not-be  sweetheart 
is  probably  a  "sympathizer."  We  also  fully 
approve  of  the  resolution  of  the  fair  and  gift- 
ed lady  not  to  accept  a  hand  that  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  white  men  in  a  war  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  negroes. 

— The  people  are  amazed,  bewildered,  in- 
deed stunned,  by  the  events  of  the  hour. 
The  war  is  not  the  chief  perplexity.  It  ought 
not  to  perplex  at  all.  Those  who  are  con- 
ducting it  already  explain  it  themselves,  and 
confess  it  is  not  to  restore  the  Union,  but  to 


abolish  slavery.  That  we  can  understand. 
Well  posted  men  did  understand  it  from  the 
beginning.  None  but  juvenile  intellects 
could  suppose  that  war  was  either  a  Consti- 
tutional or  a  possible  remedy  for  secession. 
But  the  real  cause  of  wonder  is  that  so  many 
men  continue  to  wear  false  faces,  and  still 
give  the  war  a  seeming  support,  when,  in 
their  inmost  souls,  they  know  that  it  is  not 
only  all  wrong,  but  that  it  is  also  a  fixed  fail- 
ure, and  its  further  prosecution  a  stupendous 
and  swindling  humbug.  Everybody  knows 
that  "the  government"  telegraphs  are  lies. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  its  "victories"  are  bald  and 
impudent  forgeries.  The  public  mind  abso- 
lutely swims  with  amazement  on  the  flood  of 
falsehoods  which  is  daily  formed  through  the 
public  press.  Editors  publish  these  accounts 
knowing  thera  to  be  false.  They  fill  their  pa- 
pers with  flaming  sensation  headings  of 
"  victories"  which  they  perfectly  understand 
are  manufactured  in  Washington.  Every- 
body connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Ad- 
ministration seems  to  think  lying  a  virtue ; 
while  truth  and  honor  are  looked  upon  as 
signs  of  deserved  poverty,  and  premeditated 
obscurity.  There  are  but  few  people  so  shal- 
low as  not  to  see  the  tricks  played  upon  the 
public  by  the  proprietors  of  the  war.  And  if 
every  man  who  sees  them  '  will  only  speak 
boldly  out,  at  all  times  and  every  place,  such 
a  reaction  will  come  in  less  than  a  month  as 
will  drive  Lincoln  from  every  hope  of  re-elect- 
ing himself,  even  by  rotten  boroughs  and 
bayonets. 

—A  good  many  snarling  fault-finders  are 
wishing  to  know  why  Fred.  Douglass  does 
not  go  into  the  army  and  fight  for  his  race.. 
It  is  said  that  Fred,  at  one  time  thought  of  it, 
but  several  loyal  league  sisters  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  other  cities,  gave  him  more 
peaceful  inclinations,  and  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  far  better  to  be  a  living  black  Adonis 
than  to  be  a  dead  and  charred  lump  of  pa- 
triotism— 

"With  all  his  manly  functions  gone." 

Fred's  life  is  as  necessary  to  the  equili- 
brium of  many  Abolition  families  as  Napo- 
leon's is  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  Fred, 
•were  to  die,  the  heads  of  hundreds  of  "loyal" 
husbands  would  be  so  suddenly  relieved  of  a 
burden  that  their  bodies  would  be  thrown 
topsy-turvy. 
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When  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, was  told  of  the  starvation  and 
horrible  suffering  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  some  parts  where  the  Aboli- 
tion commanders  have  burned  the 
wheat  fields,  and  destroyed  every 
pound  of  provision  they  could  not  car- 
ry off,  he  coolly  replied,  "  yes,  it  is  al- 
ways the  way  in  war."  The  insensi- 
bility, the  brutality  of  this  answer  re- 
minds us  of  a  passage  in  the  life  of 
that  atrocious  butcher,  Charles,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who,  when  he  had  taken 
the  town  of  Nesle,  in  Picardy,  ordered 
all  the  inhabitants  to   be  put  to  the 

ord,  the  commanding  officer  to  be 
hung  upon  the  ramparts,  and  the  whole 
town  to  be  set  on  fire.  Then,  calmly 
looking  on  these  atrocities,  he  said  to 
one  of  his  officers,  Tel  fruit  porte  Var- 
bre  de  la  guerre,  "  Such  fruit  does  the 
tree  of  war  bear.'-" 

War,  conducted  by  cowards  and  as- 
sassins, does,  alas  !  bear  such  fruit ; 
but  not  in  the  hands  of  enlightened, 
humane  and  Christian  commanders,  do 
we  hear  of  such  barbarities.  All  such 
acts  are  just  as  violative  of  the  laws 
of  civilized  war  as  they  are  of  the  laws 
of  peace.     Mr.  Lincoln's  Abolition  ge- 


nerals have  no  more  right  to  burn  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  citizens  of  the  South 
— no  more  right  to  destroy  their  pi- 
anos, steal  their  spoons,  jewels,  pic- 
tures, books  and  clothing,  all  of  which 
they  have  done  from  the  beginning  of 
hostilities — than  they  have  to  commit 
these  same  thefts  in  time  of  peace. 
The  ties  which  unite  the  members  of 
the  human  family — the  ties  of  univer- 
sal brotherhood  and  of  civil  society- 
are  not  dissolved  by  war.  The  obli- 
gations which  make  up  a  man's  duty 
to  his  neighbor  continue  in  force,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  are  incompatible 
with  the  effectual  use  of  the  only 
means  whereby  an  aggrieved  nation 
can  obtain  redress. 

An  enlightened  and  Christian,  or  hu- 
man commander,  never  permits  wan- 
ton destruction  of  property.  In  the 
20th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  there  is 
a  passage  in  which  God  forbids  this 
useless  destruction  of  property,  even 
in  the  land  of  his  curse,  the  land  of 
Canaan  : 

"  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city, 
thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  there- 
of by  forcing  an  ax  against  them,  for 
thou  mayest  eat  of   them,   and  thou 
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shalt  not  cut  them  down  and  employ 
them  in  the  siege  ;  only  the  trees 
which  thou  knowest  that  they  be  not 
trees  for  meat  thou  shalt  destroy." 

Grotius  and  Francesco  Victoria  sub- 
stantially based  their  theory  of  the 
laws  of  war  upon  this  principle.  The 
proper  test  to  apply  to  any  question- 
able act  of  violence  is  the  inquiry  whe- 
ther it  is,  in  any  reasonable  sense,  ne- 
cessary to  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Civilized  warfare  dis- 
cards devastation  and  pillage,  and  all 
injury  to  private  property,  as  instru- 
ments for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
ends.  Among  civilized  nations  this 
has  been  the  general  rule  for  more 
than  four  centuries.  When  Henry  V. 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Harfieur, 
in  1416,  he  issued  orders  strictly  for- 
bidding all  violence  to  private  prop- 
erty or  unarmed  people.  It  was  his 
wise  policy,  and  one  which  harmon- 
ized with  his  kindly  disposition,  to  treat 
the  French  as  subjects  rather  than  as 
enemies.  Great  stores  of  bread  and 
beef,  and  beer,  provided  at  home,  fol- 
lowed his  army,  and  he  allowed  noth- 
ing to  be  exacted  from  the  inhabit- 
ants, even  when  they  resisted  his  pas- 
sage, but  bread  and  wine.  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Battle 
of  Agincourt,  has  preserved  the  gene- 
ral orders  issued  on  this  occasion. 
They  prohibited  strictly  all  marauding, 
insults  to  women,  and  unarmed  men, 
and  all  wanton  destruction  of  proper- 
ty. The  soldiers  were  to  remain  in 
their  quarters,  "  on  payne  of  smytynge 
of  his  head  that  departeth."  Some  ex- 
tracts from  them,  and  from  the  "  or- 
ders" of  the  famous  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  may  show  us  to  what  ex- 
tent  an   English  General  endeavored 


to  maintain  discipline  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  : 

"A  STATUTE  FOR  THEM  THAT    LETTE    LABOUR- 
ERS AND   MEN  GCXTNGE  TO   PLOUGH. 

(SHEEWSBTJBY.) 

"  That  no  man  be  so  hardy  to  take  from 
man  going  to  the  plough,  harowe,  or  cart, 
hors,  mare,  nor  oxe,  nor  non  other  beste 
longing  to  labour,  upon  payne  of  death,  and 
that  no  man  gave  none  impediment  to  no 
man  of  labour." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  "order"  for- 
bids, on  pain  of  death,  any  soldier  to 
disturb,  even  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy,  any  man  who  is  plowing  in 
the  field,  or  to  in  any  manner  molest  a 
laborer,  or  one  who  is  a  nuii-combat- 
ant. 

"FOR  FOREYING  THE   COUNTRY   APPATYSED.* 

(SHKEWSBUEY.) 

"  Also,  that  no  man  foraie  in  the  country 
appaised,  but  if  it  be  haye,  ottes,  rye,  and 
other  necessary  vitailles,  nor  that  no  man 
geve  unto  his  hors  no  wheate,  nor  to  gader 
non,  but  if  it  be  only  to  make  brede  of,  and 
if  the  said  foraiers  take  any  bestaill  for  their 
sustenance  that  they  take  reasonably,  and  to 
make  no  waste,  nor  for  to  devour  nor  des- 
troye  no  vitaills,  and  also  that  the  said  fo- 
raiers take  nor  sell  no  oxen,  ne  no  mylcke 
keene,  but  small  bestail,  and  that  they  ac- 
corde  with  the  pitie  upon  the  payne  afore- 
saide." 

This  is  an  order  for  the  regulation 
of  foraging.  It  prohibits  giving  their 
horses  wheat,  or  any  grain  used  for 
the  peoples'  bread,  or  to  make  waste 
of  any  kind  of  victuals,  or  to  steal 
oxen  or  milch  cows,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  principle  laid  down  was  to  do  no- 
thing that  should  expose  the  non-com- 
batant masses,  such  as  laboring  men, 
and  women  and  children,  to  hunger 
and  starvation.  It  is  quite  unlike  the 
latitude  allowed  to  the  soldiers  under 
our  Abolition  generals,  whose  march 
has  been  like   a  fire   or   a   pestilence 


*Appatysed.     A  country  forced  to  subsist 
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wherever  they  have  marched.  In 
mere  wantonness  they  have  burnt 
wheatfields,  cornfields,  and  burnt  up 
or  destroyed  everything  that  lay  in 
their  path,  unless  it  was  of  such  a 
portable  nature  as  to  be  stolen  and 
carried  off.  Such  wantonness  as  break- 
ing- to  -pieces  pianos  has  been  encou- 
raged; spoon  and  watch-stealing  seems 
to  have  been  especially  allowed.  Es- 
pecially under  Pope,  Hooker,  Burn- 
side,  Grant,  Hunter,  Sherman  and  But- 
ler, every  species  of  marauding  and 
theft  seems  to  have  been  not  only  to- 
lerated but  encouraged.  Col.  Free- 
mantle  proves  that  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  priest's  house,  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  were  fired  and  burnt  down  un- 
der Gen.  Grant's  own  eyes.  Col.  Free- 
mantle  quotes  a  letter  from  a  Mrs., 
Ricks,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  will  give  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Abolitionists  make  war  : 

"I  went  to  a  Lieut. -Colonel,  who  seemed 
very  busy  giving  orders,  and  asked  him  what 
he  expected  me  to  do  ;  they  had  left  me  no 
provisions  at  all,  and  I  had  a  large  family, 
and  my  husband  was  away  from  home.  His 
reply  was  short  and  pointed — "Starve,  and 
be  damned,  madam."  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  carriage-house,  took  a  fine  new  buggy 
that  we  had  never  used,  the  cushions  and 
harness  of  our  carriage,  then  cut  the  carriage 
up  and  left  it.  They  hunted  for  whisky  and 
money — their  search  proving  fruitless,  they 
loaded  themselves  with  our  clothing,  bedding, 
&c.  ;  broke  my  dishes  ;  stole  my  knives  and 
forks;  broke  open  my  trunks  and  chests,  and 
took  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  They  burned  our  gin-house  and  press, 
with  125  bales  of  cotton,  seven  cribs  contain- 
ing 600  bushels  of  corn,  our  stables,  and  six 
stacks  of  fodder,  a  fine  spinning  machine, 
$500  worth  of  thread,  axes,  hoes,  and  all 
other  plantation  implements.  Then  they 
came  with  their  torches  to  burn  our  house, 
the  last  remaining  building  they  had  left. 
That  was  too  much  ;  all  my  pride  and  the  re- 
solutions I  had  made  to  treat  them  with  cool 
contempt,  and  never  let  the  worst  come,  to 
humble  myself  to  the  thievish  cut-throats, 
forsook  me  at  the  awful  thought  of  my  home 
in  rains  ;  I  must  do  something,  and  that 
quickly — hardened,    thieving    villains    as    I 


knew  them  to  be,  I  would  make  one  effort  for 
the  sake  of  my  home  and  children.  I  looked 
over  the  crowd,  as  they  huddled  together  to 
give  orders  about  the  burning,  for  one  face 
that  showed  a  trace  of  feeling,  or  an  eye  that 
beamed  with  a  spark  of  humanity,  but  find- 
ing none,  I  approached  the  nearest  group, 
and,  pointing  to  the  children,  I  said,  '  you 
will  not  burn  the  house,  will  you  ?  You  drove 
these  little  childeenfrom  one  home,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  and  this  is  the  only  remain- 
ing sheltering  place  they  have.'  '  You  may 
thank  your  God,  madam,'  said  one  of  the  ruf- 
fians, '  that  we  have  left  you  and  your  d d 

brals  with  heads  to  be  sheltered.' " 

After  this  fashion  we  make  war. 
This  is  what  is  called  "  saving  the 
Union,"  in  the  language  of  the  sa- 
vages who  have  been  supported,  even 
by  the  Democratic  party,  in  this  course 
of  uncivilization  and  brutality.  If  the 
South  did  not  hold  us  in  detestation 
they  would  sink  lower  than  dogs  in 
the  estimation  of  all  just  people.  All 
Europe  looks  on  with  amazement  and 
horror  at  our  atrocities  and  barbar- 
ism. No  wonder  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell accused  us  of  "  introducing  unci- 
vilized customs  into  the  code  of  war." 
Contrast  the  following  order  of  King 
Henry  V.  with  the  customs  introduced 
into  warfare  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
generals  : 

"FOE  THEM  THAT  DESTEOYETH  VYNES  AND 
OTHEE  TEES  EEEING  FEUTE. 

"Also,  that  no  manner  of  man  bete  downe 
bowsing  to  borne,  ne  non  aple  tres,  not  tres, 
ne  no  other  tres  bering  frute,  nor  that  no 
man  put  no  best  into  vynes,  nor  draw  up  the 
stakes  of  same  vynes." 

All  these  orders  were  strictly  en- 
forced. The  hanging  of  Bardolph  for 
stealing  a  pix  was  a  real  incident  of 
this  campaign,  and  it  occurred  when 
the  army  was  in  its  great  straights  of 
hunger  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

Charles  XII.  was  a  great  disciplin- 
arian, and  severely  punished  maraud- 
ing and  theft.  "You  take  kingdoms/7 
said  a  trooper  accused  of  marauding, 
"why  am  I  to  be  hung  for  making  free 
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with  a  cabbage  ?"  That  was  proba- 
bly a  hard  question  for  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  to  answer ;  but  it  shows 
the  extent  to  which  that  great  com- 
mander went  in  punishing  marauding. 
It  was  a  boast  of  Napoleon's,  refer- 
ring to  non-combatants  in  an  enemy's 
country,  "  Our  presence  is  not  felt." 
"  If,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  "  I  could  now  bring 
forward  20,000  good  Spaniards,  paid 
and  fed,  I  should  have  Bayonne.  Now, 
I  have  both  the  20,000  and  40,000  at 
my  command  on  this  frontier,  but  I 
cannot  venture  to  bring  forward  any 
for  want  of  means  of  paying  and  sup- 
porting them.  Without  pay  and  food 
they  must  plunder  ;  and  if  they  plun- 
der, they  will  ruin  us  all."  When  the 
Duke  crossed  the  frontier  in  this  cam- 
paign, he  issued  an  order  in  which  he 
said,  "lam  particularly  desirous  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  well  treated, 
and  private  property  must  be  respect- 
ed in  all  cases."  Some  of  his  officers 
so  far  disregarded  these  orders  as  to 
permit  their  soldiers  to  plunder,  and 
Wellington  instantly  removed  them, 
and  sent  them  home  in  disgrace  to 
England,  closing  his  sentence  with 
these  emphatic  words,  "The  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  is  determined 
not  to  command  officers  who  will  not 
obey  his  orders  in  a  matter  so  essen- 
tial to  our  success  and  the  honor  of  an 
English  army."  These  humane  rules, 
so  essential  alike  to  the  discipline  of 
an  army  and  to  the  honor  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  were  rigidly  enforced  in 
the  late  great  Crimean  war.  The  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  troops  who  march- 
ed clattering  in  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing,  with  not  over-filled  stomachs, 
through  the  defenceless  hamlets  to  the 
attack   of   Bomarsund,    resisted    the 


temptation  of  the  pig-stye  and  the 
poultry-yard,  and  bargained  for  their 
potatoes  within  a  common  shot  of  the 
fortress,  with  the  peasant-girls  who 
represented  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
The  Tartar  villages,  perched  among 
the  highlands  of  the  Crimea,  were  res- 
pected alike  by  British  and  French, 
Piedmontese  and  Turks.  Nothing  was 
taken  without  payment,  and  the  small- 
est thefts  were  severely  punished. 
Omar  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander, 
pursued  the  same  course  in  Mingrelia. 
Since  these  are  the  latest  recognized 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  can  we  won- 
der that  all  Europe  agrees  in  expres- 
sions of  surprise  and  horror  at  the 
barbarities  we  have  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  the  South,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  this  war  ?  Our  ar- 
my correspondents,  who  have  written 
for  the  New  York  Times,  Tribune  and 
Herald,  have  spread  a  knowledge  of 
our  brutality  and  barbarism  broad- 
cast over  the  whole  world.  A  corres- 
pondent in  Grant's  army,  for  the  New 
York  Tribune,  in  a  letter  published 
Jane  20th,  gives  the  following  be- 
tween Gen.  Butler's  Chief  of  Staff  and 
a  negro  sergeant : 

"Well,"  said  Gen.  Butler's  Chief  of  Staff 
to  a  tall  sergeant,  "you  had  a  pretty  tough 
fight  there  on  the  left."  "  Yes,  sir  ;  and  we 
lost  a  good  many  good  officers  and  men. " 
"How  many  prisoners  did  you  take,  ser- 
geant?" "Not  any  alive,  sir,"  was  the  sig- 
nificant response.  'Gen.  Smith  says,  "They 
don't  give  my  Provost  Marshal  the  least  trou- 
ble, and  I  don't  believe  they  contribute  to- 
ward filling  any  of  the  hospitals  with  Bebel 
wounded." 

The  amount  of  all  this  is  that  But- 
ler's Chief  of  Staff  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  chuckle  over  the  account  the 
ebony  devil  gives  of  murdeirng  wound- 
ed soldiers.  It  is  a  source  of  delight 
to  them  that  these  negroes  take  no 
prisoners,  but   assassinate   their   vie- 
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tims  in  cold  blood.  In  any  other  coun- 
try such  acts  would  be  punished  with 
death  ;  here,  in  this  land  demonized 
with  the  implacable,  the  hellish  spirit 
of  Abolitionism,  they  are  sources  of 
delight  to  all  who  keep  company  with 
the  Republican  party. 

Another  correspondent  for  a  New 
York  paper,  who  seems  himself  not  to 
be  yet  totally  brutalized,  writing  from 
"Before  Petersburg,"  of  the  date  of 
June  17th,  says  : 

"  I  am  writing  this  letter  under  shade  of  a 
fine  •  old  oak,'  one  of  a  group  forming  a  grove 
in  front  of  the  rural  mansion  of  a  Dr.  Bryant, 
as  I  learn  from  documents  found  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  which  is  situated  between  three 
and  four  miles  of  Petersburg.  The  house, 
which  had  evidently  been  fitted  up  in  a  plain, 
substantial  manner,  is  now  completely  strip- 
ped of  everything  of  value  which  could  be  car- 
ried off  by  our  soldiery,  and  is  itself  very 
much  damaged — windows  smashed,  walls 
marred,  and  doors  broken.  What  the  sol- 
diers could  not  carry  off  has  been  destroyed. 
I  saw  a  piano-forte,  which,  marvelous  to 
state,  had  been  saved,  although  in  a  bruised, 
scarred  condition." 

The  correspondent  may  well  be  sur- 
prised that  the  vandals  left  a  piano 
only  slightly  bruised,  for,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  wherever  our  army  has  gone, 
pianos,  and  even  libraries  and  pic- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art,  have 
been  ruthlessly  broken  and  torn  to 
pieces.  The  same  writer,  in  another 
part  of  his  letter,  says  : 

"I  will  simply  mention  one  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  the  troops  through 
the  country  which  most  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. This  was  the  brutality  of  stragglers 
toward  the  inhabitants,  and  their  vandalism 
as  exhibited  in  reckless  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. Everywhere  I  went,  I  found  this  class 
either  preparing  the  '  captured'  occupant  of 
some  'roost'  or  'sty,'  or  busily  engaged  mak- 
ing captures.  Some  action  seems  to  have 
become  necessary,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
further  robbery  of  unprotected  women  and 
children,  but  to  prevent  the  decimation  of 
regiments.  Several  houses  I  went  into  had 
been  literally,  so  to  speak,  'cleaned  out.'  In 
instances  where  the  family  had  deserted, 
everything  not  portable  was  broken  up,  and 
little  articles  of  dress,  or  furniture,    which 


might  have  been  useful  to  the  negroes  who 
had  remained  behind,  were  wantonly  des- 
troyed. In  still  other  instances,  where  the 
families  had  remained  at  their  homes,  and 
these  instances  were  mostly  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  class,  every  mouthful  they  had  to  eat 
was  taken  from  them. " 

Had  these  deeds  been  done  in  the 
army  of  any  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tian commander,  the  marauders  would 
have  been  promptly  punished  with 
death.  It  has  been  our  misfortune, 
we  may  say  our  disgrace,  that  we 
have  too  many  men  at  the  head  of  our 
armies,  who,  by  a  long  course  of  intem- 
perate and  dissolute  habits,  have  blunt- 
ed every  moral  sense.  And  another 
thing  which  renders  these  command- 
ers still  more  reckless  of  the  usages 
of  civilized  warfare,  is  the  intolerant, 
implacable  and  brutal  temper  of  the 
party  in  whose  interests  they  are  fight- 
ing. The  more  brutal  they  could  be 
in  the  style  of  conducting  the  war, 
the  louder  praise  they  have  received 
from  the  Republican  leaders,  and  from 
the  Republican  press. 

The  following  description  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  under  Gen.  Banks,  is  ta- 
ken from  a  late  letter  from  the  army 
correspondent  of  the  Missouri  Repub- 
lican : 

"When  the  gunboats  were  all  over  the 
falls,  and  the  order  for  evacuation  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  army  nearly  all  on  the 
march,  some  of  our  soldiers,  both  white  and 
black,  as  if  by  general  understanding,  set 
fire  to  the  city  (Alexandria)  in  nearly  every 
part,  almost  simultaneously.  The  flames 
spread  rapidly,  increased  by  a  heavy  wind. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  of  wooden  construc- 
tion, and  were  soon  devoured  by  the  flames. 
Alexandria  was  a  town  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  All  that  part  of 
the  city  north  of  the  railroad  was  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  a  few  hours,  not  a 
building  being  left.  About  nine-tenths  of  the 
town  was  consumed,  comprising  all  the  busi- 
ness part  and  all  the  fine  residences. " 

The  scenes  which  transpired  at  this 
act  of  barbarity  are  well  called  "  ap- 
palling."    Feeble  old  men,   sick  wo- 
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men,  and  almost  naked  children,  were 
seen  rushing*  frantically  out  of  the 
burning'  dwellings,  nearly  suffocated 
with  smoke  and  flame,  and  filling  the 
air  with  cries  and  moans  of  despair, 
which  were  enough  to  break  any  heart 
except  that  of  the  demoralized  and 
vandalized  soldiers  under  Banks.  A 
French  journalist,  a  few  months  since 
said  :  "  We  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  Federals  make  war  that  they 
are  totally  demoralized  as  a  people." 
If  it  does  not  turn  out  that  we  are  de- 
monized,  we  shall,  for  one,  thank  God. 
And  we  have  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  place  our  name  on  record  as  ab- 
horring- and  denouncing  the  war,  not 
only  in  its  aims,  but  in  the  manner  of 
its  conduction.  We  would  as  soon  go 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  a  banditti 
as  a  supporter  of  such  a  war.  We 
have  taught  our  soul  to  despise  every 
man  who  approves  of  it.  The  lan- 
guage is  strong  ;  but  it  is  weak  to  ex- 
press the  strength  and  depth  of  our 
abhorrence.  Voltaire  says  that  in  his 
time  an  officer  who  should  deliberate- 
ly give  up  a  place  to  pillage  would  be 
as  much  disgraced  as  a  man  who 
should,  on  his  own  account,  commit 
theft  and  arson. 

The  laws  of  war  are  glosses  on,  and 
developments  of,  these  simple  princi- 
ple— that  every  operation  should  have 
a  definite  object ;  that  it  should  be  the 
belligerent's  aim  to  attain  that  object 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  himself,  and 
without  inflicting  wanton  suffering  on 
the  people  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  no 
object  ought  to  be  pursued  at  a  cost 
which  is  out  of  all  reasonable  propor- 
tion to  its  value.  Non-combatants 
and  private  property  are  to  be  spared 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  havoc, 


necessarily  frightful,  and  to  be  la- 
mented by  every  enlightened  being. 
Every  just-minded  man  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  check  the  gusts  of  popu- 
lar passion,  as  well  as  to  curb  the  li- 
cense of  armies  in  the  field,  in  order 
that  the  true  principles  on  which  alono 
war  can  lawfully  be  carried  on,  should 
be  diffused  and  understood.  Instead 
of  this  enlightened  conduct,  the  entire 
Republican  press,  and  a  portion  of  the 
so-called  Democratic  press,  together 
with  a  majority  of  the  pulpits,  have 
endeavored  to  arouse  and  keep  up  a 
spirit  of  rapine,  blood  and  revenge. 
They  have  encouraged  our  soldiers  in 
a  course  of  plunder,  arson  and  crime, 
which  has  left  monuments  of  our 
shame  on  every  spot  of  southern  soil 
reached  by  our  armies.  We  have  tra- 
veled over  the  spots  of  Europe  that 
were,  in  other  centuries,  the  most  ex- 
tensive battle-fields  ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,diistory  has  no  legends  of  the  van- 
dalism which  has  marked  every  step 
of  our  progress  in  the  South.  In  Eng- 
land their  intestine  wars  were  a  light 
scourge  compared  with  the  record  of 
destruction  we  have  made  'since  Lin- 
coln reached  the  city  of  Washington. 
Whitelocke,  after  the  terrible  and 
bloody  conflict  which  established  the 
Commonwealth  in  England,  wrote  to 
Christina  of  Sweden,  that  the  storms 
which  had  convulsed  the  island  had 
left  hardly  any  visible  mark  of  devas- 
tation behind.  When  will  time  wear 
out  the  marks  of  our  vandalisms  in 
the  South  ?  When  will  the  legends  of 
our  abominations  cease  to  frighten  the 
imagination  of  the  historian  ?  When 
will  it  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a 
time  when  every  man's  life  here  in  the 
North  was  in   danger   who   dared   to 
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protest,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  re-  about  it  now  ;  but   this   very   course 

ligion  and  humanity,  against  the  bru-  only  makes  our  record  more  shameful, 

talized  and  brutalizing  course  of  our  History  is  an  inexorable  judge, 
armies  ?    We  may  bluster  and  falsify 
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SPEAK  OUT. 

Out  with  thy  thought !  stand  bravely  there, 

As  though  a  God  were  in  thy  breast ; 
Utter  thyself!  if  thou  would'st  share 

The  blessing  of  the  truly  blest, 
Speak  out 

If  shrinking  cowards  fear  thy  thought! 

Let  them  go  hide — it  is  their  place — 
Thou  hast  a  noble  battle  fought, 

And  thou  art  of  a  nobler  race, 

Speak  out. 

Though  God  alone  will  hear  thy  speech. 

Speak  out  until  the  thund'rous  word 
Shall  courage  to  the  coward  teach, 

And  manhood's  sleeping  heart  be  stirrsd, 
Speak  out. 

The  heart  shall  vibrate  through  all  time, 

In  each  brave  thought  of  every  hour ; 
For  every  honest  word  of  thine, 

Through  God  is  an  eternal  power, 
Speak  out. 

Speak  bravely  out — leave  thy  thoughts  bare, 

Deep  in  the  rolling  stream  of  life, 
As  treasures  in  the  ocean  are, 

Beneath  the  elemental  strife, 

Speak  out. 

Speak  out,  and  hurl  thy  thunder- thought, 

Like  Alpine  torrents  on  the  wrong ! 
Redemption  by  thy  life  is  bought, 

And  in  thy  truth  God's  hand  is  strong, 
Speak  out. 

C.    CHAUNCEY  BURR, 
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NORTHERN  FICTIONS  ABOUT  SOUTHERN  AGGRESSIONS. 


"The  encroachments  of  slavery;'' 
"  The  aggressions  of  the  slave  power." 
These  words  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  Republican  party.  Without  them 
the  party  would  never  have  an  exist- 
ence. But  what  these  "  aggressions" 
are  we  could  never  learn.  They  are  a 
fiction.  As  we  shall  see,  a  base  false- 
hood, without  a  single  redeeming  truth 
to  save  them  from  the  harshest  epi- 
thet of  "  lie"  Mendacious  !  We  shall 
see  from  the  record  that  all  the  "  ag- 
gressions" in  relation  to  slavery  have 
been  from  the  North.  That  the  South 
have  been  long-suffering  and  forbear- 
ing to  a  degree  that  we  had  no  reason 
to  demand  or  expect. 

The  Jeffersonian  has  published  com- 
parative tables  of  the  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  States,  which 
exhibit  the  territorial  gains  of  each 
section  in  such  clear  contrast,  that  we 
present  them  here  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  our  position  that  the  South 
has  been  neither  aggressive  nor  inso- 
lent in  its  territorial  demands  : 

"  The  Territory  acquired  with  Inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  extend- 
ed from  New  Brunswick  and  the  Cana- 
das  on  the  North,  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Florida  on  the  South,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East, 
to  the  Mississippi  River  and  Louisiana 
Territory  on  the  West. 

"  The  area  of  this  domain  is  upwards 
804,000  square  miles,  all  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

"The  territory  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  under  the 


dominion  of  France  and  Spain  ;  it  ex- 
tends from  the  British  possessions  on 
the  North  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
South,  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
West,  and  including  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, contains  an  area  of  over  2,000,- 
000  of  square  miles.  The  United  States 
at  this  moment  claim  dominion  of  all 
this  vast  tract  of  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  embracing  an 
area  (including  Florida  purchased  in 
1818)  of  about  2,900,000  square  miles. 

"  At  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  all  this  immense  terri- 
tory was  slave  territory,  and  every 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— the  signer  from  Massachusetts 
equally  with  the  signer  from  South 
Carolina — was  either  himself  a  slave- 
holder, or  was  the  representative  of 
slaveholders. 

"During  the  period  from  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  year  H99, 
slavery  was  abolished  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  States  to  the  East  and 
North  of  it.  So  at  that  latter  date, 
seven  of  the  original  States  had  be- 
come free  States,  and  six  remained 
slave  States. 

"Previous  to  the  year  1803,  the 
United  States  held  no  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  that  river,  not  organized 
into  States,  was  the  domain  of  several 
of  the  thirteen  States,  as  follows  :  The 
territories  of  Vermont  and  Maine, 
which  were  the  domain  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  respectfully,  were 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  free  States, 
Vermont  in  1191,  and  Maine  as  a  ba- 
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lance  to  Missouri,  in  1820.     Ohio,  In-  Pennsylvania,  and  the  six  New  Eng- 

diana,  Illinois,   Michigan,   Wisconsin,  land  States,   and  devoted  it  to  free- 

and  part  of  Minnesota,  forming  what  dom. 

was  known  as  the  northwest  territory,  Does  the  donation  of  this  immense 

was  the  domain  of  Virginia,  and  was  domain,  the   consenting  that  it  shall 

slave  territory.  be  a  free  territory,  exhibit  a  spirit  of 

"  Kentucky  was  likewise  the  prop-  aggression   on  the  part  of  the  slave 

erty  of  Virginia  ;  Tennessee  of  North  power?   Let  men  who  desire  to  be  just, 

Carolina  ;  Mississippi  and  Alabama  of  and  who  are  seeking  after  truth,  read 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  this    array   of  facts  and  ponder  well 

"In  1783,  Virginia,  of  her  own  free  over  them, 
will,    and   without   price,    ceded   the  In  1803,  the  Louisiana  territory  was 
northwest    territory    to    the    United  purchased    from     France — this     em- 
States,  braced  Texas  and  all  the  territory  of 

"  This  immense  domain,  in  area  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
equal  to  260,000  square  miles,  was  sippi  Kiver,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
divided  into  five  free  States,  as  stated  California  purchase,  and  contained 
above,  viz  :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  about  1,500,000  square  miles  ;  all  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  part  of  which  was  slave  territory. 
Minnesota  ;  about  one-third  part  of  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Flo- 
this  latter  State  is  of  that  Virginia  ter-  rida  from  Spain,  in  1819,  and  in  order 
ritory.  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  New  England 

The  aggregate  area  of  all  towards    Southern   acquisition,  Texas 

tlie  free  States  East  of  the  was   ceded  to    Spain,  as   part   of  the 

Mississippi  River  is 466,663  sq.  miles.  -i        ,•         r        tth     -j         o       j.i     j. 

Of  which  Pennsylvania,  consideration   lor    Honda.     So    that 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  while  we   gained   but   59,000   square 

the  New  England  States,  to-  .-,           ..-,     ■,,,      .  -. 

gether  contain  but 162,435  sq.  miles.  mlles  Wlth  Florida,  we  gave  away  in 

And  the  other  States  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  territory  over 

Ohio,      Indiana,      Illinois,  orvr.  „„„                       ., 

Michigan,   Wisconsin,   and  300,000  square  miles, 

part  of  Minnesota,  all  do-  In  1820  Missouri  applied  for  admis- 

nated  by  Virginia,   contain  .                                                «.,:;,■., 

together  an  area  of. 260,227  sq.  miles.  slon  mto  the  Union  as  a  State,  buthav- 

ing  a  slavery  Constitution,  and  though 

Aggregating  to 466,663  sq.  miles.  ,  &       ,        ,     ,  ,-,      T       ••'             -v.? 

lormed  out  ot  the  Louisiana  territory, 

All  qfivhich  was  formerly  slave  terri-  which  by  the  treaty  of  purchase  with 

tory,  but  now  all  free  territory.  France  was  guaranteed  as  a  slave  ter- 

A  very  graphic  proof,  certainly,  of  ritory,  the  New  England  faction  raised 

the  "  aggressive"  spirit  of  slavery.  a  violent  opposition  to  its  admission, 

It  is  thus  seen  how  Virginia  is  enti-  end  the  agitation  was  such  that  the 
tied  to  the  once  endearing  appellation  safety  of  the  Union  was  then  greatly 
of  mother  of  States  ;  it  is  also  seen  that  endangered.  The  question  was,  how- 
Old  Virginia  has  donated  of  her  own  ever,  for  a  time  settled,  by  the  admis- 
territory,  of  her  own  free  will,  an  area  sion  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  but 
greater  in  extent  (by  nearly  100,000  with  a  proviso  called  the  Missouri  Com- 
square  miles)  than  the  total  area  of  promise,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  from  that  time  slavery  should  be  pro- 
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hibited    (Missouri     being    excepted)      Entire  area,  about 2,000,000  sq  m 

north  of  latitude  of  36  deS.  30  mm.  ;  <**&  IS^thel^aof 

and  that  no  State  should  be  admitted         free  territory  was 1,335,251  sq  m 

with  slavery  formed  in  territory  north  feg*  of  slave  territory     rQ,  ARA 

^  J  was •  •  • 081,464  sq.  m. 

of  that  line.     Free   States   might  be  '. 

admitted   from    south,    but  no   slave  Total 2,016,715  sq.  m. 

State  from  north  of  that  line.  It  was  The  area  of  1,335,251  square  miles 
at  this  date  (1820)  that  the  higher  law  of  free  territory  is  divided  into  the 
doctrine  was  first  broached  ;  then  it  following  States  and  territories  to  be 
was  that  sectionalism — northern  sec-  formed  into  States,  viz  :  Iowa,  Minne- 
tionalism,  began  in  malignant  earnest  sota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dacotah,  Co- 
its  reign.  This  compromise  Jefferson  lorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Neveda,  Oregon, 
denounced  as  "  the  death  knell  of  the  Washington  and  California,  twelve 
Union."  States,  with  at  least  twenty-four  U.  S 

Texas,  as  above  stated,  formed  a  Senators, 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  The  area  of  681,464  square  miles 
having  been  ceded  to  Spain,  on  the  of  slave  tetritory,  is  divided  into  Mis- 
purchase  of  Florida,  and  being  attach-  souri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas  (In- 
ed  to  Mexico,  with  the  success  of  the  dian  Territory),  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
Mexican  Revolution  became  one  of  the  zona,  six  States,  or  to  form  six,  with 
Mexican  States  ;  afterwards,  by  her  hut  twelve  Senators.  To  sum  up,  we 
own  revolution  she  became  in  turn,  have  a  total  area,  thus  : 
independent  of  Mexico,  and  was  re-an-  East  of  Mississippi  River. .  804,000  sq.  m. 
nexed  to  the  United  States.  West          "              "    -^,000,000,  sq.  m. 

Again,  the   North   still   true   to  its  Total 2,804,000  sq.m. 

"  aggressive  spirit"  upon  the  institu-  ThiS}  wMch  at  one  time  was  aU  sIave 

tions  of  the   South,  made  an    excite-  territory,  stood  as  follows  at  the  dato 

ment  which  threatened  to  dissolve  the  0f  LmC0ln's  election  : 

Union.    The  New  England  States,  es-  .    .    . 

.   „     ,r           .         ,,.T       -i,  Free  soil  East  of  Mississip- 

pecially  Massachusetts,  m  Legislature         pj  River 466,663  sq.  m. 

assembled,  passed  resolutions  to  dis-  Free  soil  West  o  fMississip- 

.       '   \  pi  River 1,335,251sq.m. 

solve  the  Union.  ,  . 

The  Mexican  war  followed,  and  Ca-  :    Total  Free  soil      .... .  l,801,914sq.  m. 

.  Slave  soil  East  of  Mississip- 

lifornia  was   acquired    and  purchased         pj  River. 440,754  sq.  m. 

from  Mexico,  and  was    admitted   into  Slave .soil  West  of  Mississip- 

_''■■'.  '  pi  River 681,464  sq.m. 

the  Union.  ■ 

Now,  what  was  the  relative  propor-  Total  slave  soil 1,122,215  sq.m. 

tion  of  free  and  slave  territory  of  the  Excess  of  free  soil  at  the 

United  States  at  the  date  of  Abraham  date  of  Lincoln's  election     679,669  sq.  m. 

Lincoln's  election '(  And  showing  a  gain  of  free  soil  for 

The  proportion  of  slave  to  free  ter-  the  North  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

ritory  (I  include  the  entire  area,  whe-  pendence,  as  follows: 

ther  States  or  territories)  west  of  the  Total,   Dec,   1860,  area  of 

Mississippi,  was  as  follows  :  £*&&$$  ml  *  2,804,000  ■*  m. 
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Total  area  of  slave  soil,  Dec. 

1860 1,122,219  sq.  m. 


Total  gain  of  free  soil  for 
the  North  from  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence 
to  Lincoln's  election 1,681,786  sq.  m. 

Do  these  figures  show  southern  ag- 
gression ?  But  let  us  look  a  little  fur- 
ther. The  majorities  in  Congress,  of 
free  State  representatives,  over  slaye 
State  representatives,  was  : 

In  1811—25, 

In  1822—34, 

In  1832—42, 

In  1842—48, 

In  1852—57. 
A  majorit}^  which  more  than  doubled 
itself  in   40   years.     Do   these  figures 
show  aggressions  of  the  South  ? 

It  is  not  true  that  the  South  has 
ever  demanded  that  a  single  inch  of 
free  territory  should  be  devoted  to 
slavery.  Slavery  existed  on  every 
foot  of  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  The  position  of  the  South 
was,  that  as  laws  protecting  slavery 
already  existed  over  all  that  region — 
laws  which  had  not  been  repealed — it 
was  not  competent  for  the  territory 
during  its  minority  to  repeal  those 
laws.  It  always  agreed  that  the  in- 
stant any  State  was  formed  out  uf  that 
territory  it  might  repeal  or  retain  the 
old  laws  protecting  slavery,  as  it  chose, 
by  the  sovereigu  power  of  a  State. 
Not  so  the  North.  It  planted  itself 
upon  the  aggressive  and  preposterous 
doctrine  that  a  State  might  not  come 
into  the  Union  unless  its  constitution 
agreed  with  the  northern  prejudice  on 
the  subject  of  negro  servitude.  The 
demand  of  the  North  was  "  no  more 
slave  States!"  When  did  the  South 
set  up  her  dictum  that  any  State  might 
not  abolish  or  retain  slavery  as  it 
pleased,  by  the  free  exercise  of  its  so- 


vereign choice?  Never.  The  dicta- 
tion, the  interference,  the  aggression, 
have  been  always,  and  everywhere, 
on  the  part  of  the  North.  This  is  his- 
tory. On  the  part  of  the  South  no- 
where— never  !  It  has  always  been 
willing  that  every  State  should  man- 
age its  own  domestic  affairs  in  its  own 
way,  subject  to  no  limitations  except 
such  as  are  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  History 
shows  that  it  had  kept,  in  good  faith, 
the  compact  of  the  Union  for  more 
than  forty  years  after  it  had  been  bro- 
ken by  the  North.  This  is  not  a  pala- 
table truth  to  us.  But  the  business 
of  an  independent  and  faithful  jour- 
nalist, like  that  of  the  historian,  is  to 
tell  the  truth.  If  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr. 
Seward,  or  any  of  their  supporters, 
can  show  that  we  do  not  state  the 
facts  fairly,  we  shall  be  most  happy 
to  give  their  article  a  place  in  The 
Old  Guard.  We  repeat  again,  that  in 
this  difficulty  between  the  North  and 
South,  the  "aggressions"  have  ever 
been  the  work  of  the  North,  and  we 
challenge  contradiction.  It  is  easy  to 
deny,  to  denounce,  to  assert,  to  com- 
plain— "  as  easy  as  lying" — but  let  us 
see  the  Republican  who  dare  step  for- 
ward to  vindicate  his  assertions  by  an 
appeal  to  history.  We  have  in  vain 
sought  for  such  a  Republican.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Phillips,  or  Mr.  Sumner, 
might,  by  their  friends,  be  supposed 
willing  to  come  forward  and  accept 
this  offer.  But  they  will  not.  They 
dare  not  trust  their  cause  to  a  fair  and 
open  debate.  We  are  not  aware  that 
either  of  these  gentlemen  ever  at- 
tempted to  debate  the  merits  of  their 
cause.  They  are  fluent  enough  in 
"  glittering  generalities,"  and  can 
make  a  plausible  case  from  assumed 
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but  false  premises  ;  but  when  have 
they  ever  ventured  to  trust  these  pre- 
mises to  the  scrutiny  of  debate  f  Mr. 
Douglas  once  knocked  away  the  scaf- 
folding on  which  Mr.  Sumner  set  up 
an  argument  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Mr.  Sumner  replied 
by  representing  Mr.  Douglas  as  a 
" skunk"  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ever  ap- 
proached any  nearer  to  a  debate  than 
this.  It  is  the  way  with  his  class.  If 
it  were  not  for  assumptiori  and  impu- 
dence their  public  harangues  would  be 
meagre  indeed.     Masters  of  the  art  of 


declamation,  they  ignore  the  use  of 
facts  and  the  logic  of  reason.  They 
can  take  a  fictitious  Uncle  Tom  through 
a  vast  variety  of  scenes,  calculated  to 
harrow  the  imagination  and  inflame 
the  passions.  But  what  could  they  do 
with  a  real  Uncle  Tom  ?  He  would  be 
as  uninteresting  and  as  inanimate  in 
their  hands  as  a  piece  of  charred  wood. 
Their  Uncle  Tom  is  an  own  brother  to 
their  "  southern  aggressions."  Nei- 
ther has  any  existence  except  in  the 
imaginations  of  their  own  brains. 
Their  facts  are  fictions — their  proofs 
lies. 


-*©+- 


A  CURIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCE. 


FROM   THE   GEKMAN   OF   EEINSICK. 


As  once  I  was  walking  o'er  mead  and  lea, 

A  curious  circumstance  happened  to  me  ; 

A  huntsman  I  saw  in  the  forest's  brake, 

He  rode  up  and  down  beside  a  lake, 

And  many  a  deer  flew  past  the  spot, 

"What  did  the  huntsman  ?    He  shot  them  not, 

He  blew  his  horn  by  the  forest  green, 

Now  tell  me,  good  people,  what  could  that  mean? 

And  as  I  walked  on  along  the  shore 

A  curious  circumstance  happened  once  more  J 

In  a  iittle  bark  a  fishermaid 

Bowed  o'er  by  the  side  of  the  forest  glade, 

In  the  twilight  the  fishes  aroused  her  shot, 

But  what  did  the  maiden  ?     She  caught  them  not ; 

She  sang  a  song  by  the  forest  green, 

Now  tell  me,  good  peox^le,  what  could  that  mean  ? 


Betracing  my  steps  at  evening's  fall, 

The  most  curious  circumstance  happened  of  all ; 

A  riderless  horse  stood  in  the  brake, 

An  empty  skiff  stood  on  the  lake, 

And  passing  the  grove  of  alders  there, 

What  heard  I  therein  ?    A  whispering  pair, 

The  moon  shone  brightly,  the  night  was  serene  ? 

Now  tell  me,  good  people,  what  could  that  mean? 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  LABORING  CLASS. 


In  referring  to  the  late  meetings  of 
the  workingmen  of  our  country,  a  po- 
pular journal  sneeringly  says  :  "  The 
people  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  ge- 
nerally make  the  greatest  fuss  about 
their  losses  in  times  of  financial  em- 
barrassment." 

This  sentence  is  as  heartless  as  it 
is  false  and  unjust.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  ignorance,  or  delirious  pride. 
The  "people"  of  whom  it  speaks  must 
have  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
loss  of  that  means  is  something  as  vi- 
tal to  them,  and  indeed  more  vital, 
than  the  loss  of  millions  of  money  to 
the  capitalist.  It  is  their  all.  Shall 
we  be  told  that  the  man  who  has  no 
wealth  but  that  which  is  in  his  muscle, 
has  nothing  to  lose  ?  The  coarse  gar- 
ments that  cover  his  body,  the  small 
rented  room  for  which  he  must  some- 
how pay,  the  little  income  with  which 
he  maintains  his  wife  and  children — 
all  that,  to  be  sure,  is  not  land,  is  not 
a  splendid  mansion,  is  not  equipage 
of-  fine  horses  ;  and  opulence  and  ig- 
norance may  call  it  nothing,  and  it  may 
be  nothing  to  opulence  and  ignorance  ; 
but  it  is  something  to  humanity,  it  is 
everything  to  a  man's  wife  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  sacred  property — as  sa- 
cred, unquestionably,  as  the  superb 
domains  of  opulence.  This  man's  right 
in  the  means  of  support  should  be  as 
sacredly  guarded  by  the  laws  as  the 
banker's  hoarded  gold. 

And  the  right  of  the  workingmen  to 
peaceably  meet  and  freely  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  means  of 
support,  is  as  unquestioned  as  their 


right  to  life.  A  full  and  free  canvass- 
ing of  all  the  causes  that  have  led  to 
the  suffering  of  the  masses,  so  far 
from  being  ridiculed  by  the  press, 
should  be  abundantly  encouraged  by 
every  friend  of  freedom  and  humani- 
ty. But,  the  newspapers  tell  us,  "there 
is  danger  that  they  will  combine 
against  property."  The  way  to  pre- 
vent disagreeable  and  dangerous  com- 
binations is  to  give  to  all  classes  of 
society  their  rights,  and  never  force 
them  to  brood  over  in  secret  what 
they  are  forbidden  to  discuss  in  pub- 
lic. The  bitter  sense  of  wrong  will  be 
only  the  deeper  and  more  dangerous 
for  suppression. 

We  have  been  told  that  "  the  meet- 
ings of  the  laboring  men  are  carefully 
watched,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
go  beyond  a  point  of  prudence."  Who, 
but  themselves,  shall  be  the  judges  of 
what  is  prudent  for  them  to  say  ?  No 
matter  if  the  opinions  they  utter  are 
not  agreeable  to  us,  that  does  not,  in 
the  least,  affect  their  eternal  right  to 
hold  and  speak  them.  Shall  they 
whose  toil  and  industry  have  reared 
all  the  mansions  and  supplied  all  the 
feasts  of  the  world  be  told  that  they 
are  "  watched,"  whenever  they  meet 
to  consider  how  they  shall  best  escape 
the  destitution  and  want  that  stare 
them  in  the  face  ?  When  such  insult- 
ing threats  are  made,  is  it  not  time 
the  people  began  to  "  watcW  those  who 
make  them  ?     We  say  yes. 

The  true  relative  position  of  capital 
and  labor  is  nowhere  put  with  more 
terseness  and  truth  than  in  Burke's 
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celebrated  "Thoughts  on  Scarcity." 
That  great  man  having  long  employed 
his  unrivalled  powers  in  defense  of 
rank  and  riches,  not  as  mere  abstrac- 
tions, but  as  elements  of  order  and  se- 
curity, closed  his  career  with  record- 
ing his  settled  conviction  on  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
laboring  classes.  "  Not  only  state  and 
statesmen,"  he  says,  "  but  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  the  rich  are  the  pension- 
er's of  the  poor,  and  are  maintained  by 
their  superfluity.  They  are  under  an 
absolute  hereditary  and  indefeasable  de- 
pendence on  those  who  labor,  and  are 
miscalled  poor  ;  and  who  in  reality  feed 
both  the  pensioners  and  themselves." 

These  compendious  admissions,  the 
result  of  long  experience  acting  on  a 
most  acute  and  capacious  intellect, 
receive  additional  value  from  their 
having  proceeded  from  one  who  was 
practically,  and  in  heart,  as  deter- 
mined an  opponent  of  the  socialistic 
levelling  doctrines  as  ever  lived. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  that  encou- 
rages the  mad  and  suicidal  schemes 
of  labor  seeking  to  war  upon  capital, 
while  it  clearly  recognises  the  stu- 
pendous folly  and  injustice  of  capital 
attempting  to  scourge  or  coerce  labor. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
people  are  now  descending,  by  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  will  soon  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support  for 
themselves  and  families.  Shall  no  ef- 
fort be  made  to  remedy  this  great  ca- 
lamity ?  While  thousands  of  contrac- 
tors are  making  at  this  moment  mil- 
lions and  millions  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, shall  the  people  who  do  all  the 
labor  of  the  country  be  left  to  starve, 
and  to  be  told,  if  they  meet  to  consi- 
der their  case,  that  they  are  "  watch- 
ed?" 


In  our  opinion,  the  workingmen 
should  begin,  in  steady,  solemn  ear- 
nest, to  "  watch,"  and  to  prepare  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  selfish- 
ness and  madness  of  the  men  who 
seem  to  think  they  are  only  the  de- 
pendent, passive  agents  of  capital  and 
powder.  The  working  man  who  now 
receives  nominally  twelve  dollars  a 
week  for  his  services,  really  gets  but 
five,  or  at  most  six  dollars.  How  is 
he  to  support  his  family  off  of  this 
pittance  ?  Every  day  the  stuff  he  re- 
ceives as  money  is  growing  less  in 
value,  while  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
constantly  increasing  in  price.  What 
is  to  become  of  him  ?  Is  he  to  wait 
in  supineness  until  starvation  is  ac- 
tually upon  him  ?  Is  he  to  sit  still 
until  he  is  too  weak  and  too  helpless 
to  save  himself  and  his  family  from 
destruction  ?  We  see  no  possible  re- 
lief but  in  combination  —  peaceable, 
but  resolute  and  earnest  combination. 
A  single  poor  man  is  powerless  to  pro- 
tect or  save  himself;  but  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  poor  men,  wisely 
acting  in  concert,  are  a  power  which 
is  able  to  say  to  those  who  insulting- 
ly tell  them  that  they  are  "  watched," 
So  are  you  "  watched,"  and  by  those  who 
hold  the  forces  of  the  country  in  their 
hands !  When  a  free  people  consent 
to  be  icatched,  their  liberties  are  al- 
ready half  gone.  The  laboring  men 
of  New  York  are  reminded  almost 
every  day  by  silly  people  who  have 
grown  suddenly  rich  out  of  the  profits 
of  shoddy,  that  "  Gen.  Dix  is  here  with 
20,000  soldiers  to  watch  you."  What 
stupidity  !  What  impolicy  !  Cannot 
these  inflated  dolts,  these  despicable 
accidents  of  shoddy,  see  that  if  it  has 
really  come  to  watching,  the  laboring 
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classes  are  here,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  to  watch  Gen.  Dix, 
or  whoever  else  may  be  sent  to  intimi- 
date them  ?  We  wish  the  delirious 
disciples  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  despotism 
could  be  made  wise  in  time.  We  wish 
the  press  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  interest 
could  be  persuaded  to  lower  its  haugh- 
ty and  insulting  tone  when  it  speaks 
of  the  movements  of  labor.  We  see 
that  in  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  la- 
boring men  have  in  good  sound  ear- 
nest rebuked  the  intolerance  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  the  support- 
ers of  the  war.  At  a  town-meeting 
of  the  taxable  inhabitants  a  vote  was 
unanimously  passed  to  issue  township 
scrip  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
either  exempt,  or  get  substitutes,  for  all 
the  conscripts  of  that  place.  It  was 
left  optional  with  the  drafted  man  whe- 
ther he  would  take  the  $300  and  pay 
his  exemption,  or  take  $400  and  add 
of  his  own  funds  what  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  procure  a  substitute.  But 
capitalists  and  the  banks,  while  they 
were  ready  to  advance,  on  the  credit 
of  the  town,  all  funds  necessary  to 
procure  substitutes,  refused  to  advance 
a  cent  to  pay  exemptions.  A  laborer's 
meeting  was  called,  numerously  at- 
tended, at  which  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  passed  : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  poor  man  is  the  one 
who  least  of  all  can  afford  to  go  to  the  war  ; 
that  the  rich  can  best  afford  to  go,  because 
if  they  should  be  killed,  or  maimed,  or  lose 
their  health,  they  would  not  leave  their  fa- 
milies to  the  wretched  fate  of  the  pauper,  as 
the  poor  inevitably  would  do. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true  economy,  as 
well  as  justice  and  humanity,  to  keep  the  poor 
at  home  to  labor  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  their  own  families,  while  they  cheer- 
fully accord  to  the  rich  and  the  ambitious  the 
honor  and  glory  of  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  those  banks  and  capi- 
talists who  refuse  to  lend  money,  abundantly 
secured  by  the  faith  of  townships  and  coun- 


ties, to  pay  the  exemption  of  those  who  are, 
unfortunately,  too  poor  to  procure  substi- 
tutes, evince  an  inhumanity,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  poor,  which  shuts  them  out  from  the 
application  of  the  divine  rule,  'Blessed  are 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' 

"4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
poor  to  thoroughly  understand  who  are  their 
friends,  and  to  faithfully  stand  by  each  other, 
whatever  the  pressing  emergency  that  may 
overwhelm  them. " 

At  the  same  meeting-  it  was  I'esolved 
to  form  an  association  of  laboring  men 
to  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  one  another  in  the  midst 
of  the   want  which   so  threateningly 
scowls  at  the  poor.     If  the  war  lasts 
six  months  longer,  the  poor  man  will 
find  himself  working  six  days  to  get 
dinners  for  his  family  for  three  days. 
Shall  he  wait  until  starvation  is  upon 
him  before  he  moves  for  safety  and  de- 
fence ?     Now,  while  yet  they  can,  the 
laboring   masses   ought   to    form,    in 
every      neighborhood,      associations, 
which,  by  paying  small  weekly  dues, 
may  gather  a  little  fund,  to  be  used 
for  relief,  however  small,  in  some  hour 
when  all  other  sources  may  fail  for  a 
day's  subsistence.    That  politician  who 
would  quiet  the  poor  with  the  assu- 
rance that  all  is  going  well — that  there 
is   no   danger   of   want — is   either   a 
knave  or  a  dolt.     The  trash  they  now 
receive  as  money  is  worth  only  about 
thirty-five  cts.  on  the  dollar,  and  grow- 
ing every  hour  less,  while  all  the  ne-  • 
cessaries  of  life  are  rapidly  going  up 
in  price.     A  few  stages  more,  and^he 
man   who   receives   nominally   $12  a 
week  for  his  labor,  will  really  get  only 
$3.     That  sum  will  not  support  his  fa- 
mily for  one  day.     But  the  Abolition- 
ist will  say,  "let  him  go  -into  the  ar- 
my 1"     And  leave  his  family  to  starve, 
or  to  be  made  paupers  !     And  finally, 
his  wife  left  a  widow,  and  his  children 
orphans  !     The  rich  can  better  afford 
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to  take  these  fearful  certainties  upon 
themselves  than  the  poor.  A  rich 
man's  widow  and  children  have  abun- 
dance of  protection  in  any  event.  Not 
so  with  the  poor  man's  family.  Kill 
him,  or  maim  him,  and  there  is,  for  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  the  death  of  the 
pauper  ;  for  his  sons,  a  coming  up  in 


ignorance  and  vice ;  for  his  daughters, 
the  woe  of  prostitution  !  Alas,  the  fa- 
milies of  thousands  of  our  poor  sol- 
diers have  already  gone  down  that 
road  of  death.  Who  but  a  ivretch  will 
seek  to  send  other  thousands  on  the 
same  fatal  path  ? 


-«o»- 


GEN.  McCLELLAN'S  "  AVAILABILITY"  EXAMINED. 


Four  or  five  Democratic  papers  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  have 
the  name  of  General  McClellan  at  the 
head  of  their  columns  as  a  candidate 
for  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Pre- 
sidency ;  and  there  are  other  papers 
professing  to  be  Democratic  which 
evince  a  decided  leaning  in  the  same 
direction.  We  have  taken  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  this 
preference  is  based,  and  in  no  instance 
have  we  heard  any  reason  given  for 
such  a  nomination,  except  that  of  avail- 
ability. We  have  never  heard  it  claim- 
ed that  Gen.  McClellan  possesses  the 
great  and  peculiar  statesmanship  neces- 
sary to  bring  our  country  out  of  this 
gulf  of  catastrophes.  Neither  the 
quality  of  his  intellect,  the  character 
of  Iris  studies,  nor  his  experience,  give 
him  any  consideration  as  a  statesman. 
That  he  is  an  amiable  gentleman  and 
a  good  general  we  cheerfully  concede; 
but  neither  of  these  qualities  fit  him 
for  the  Presidency  in  times  like  these. 
It  would  certainly,  after  our  present 
experience,  be  refreshing  to  see  a  gen- 
tleman  in  the  chair  of  the  White  House; 
but   that   quality   alone,  unsupported 


by  the  great  and  shining  attributes  of 
distinguished  ability  and  experienced 
statesmanship,  would,  we  fear,  prove 
a  sad  and  sickening  failure.  Is  it  a 
time  when  the  Democratic  party  can 
afford  to  treat  lightly  the  fitness  of  a 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  ?  We  have 
said  that  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
Democrat  has  urged  Gen.  McClellan's 
nomination  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  availability.  We  suggest  that 
if  there  is  no  other  reason  to  be  given, 
his  nomination  at  the  present  time 
would  be  a  crime  as  well  as  a  folly.  It 
is  this  very  politician's  dodge  of  avail- 
ability, without  regard  to  principle  or 
fitness,  which  has  demoralized  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  brought  our  country  in- 
to its  present  deplorable  condition. 
This  destroyed  the  old  Whig  party. 
Under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Clay  and  Webster  it  was  a  great,  an 
honorable  and  Constitutional  party. 
While  it  remained  true  to  its  own 
principles  it  was  a  powerful  party. 
But,  at  last,  thirst  for  office  caused  it 
to  follow  for  years  the  fortunes  of  an 
adventurer,  and  its  nominees  were  se- 
lected for  availability,  without  refer- 
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ence  to  the  question  of  their  ability  or 
their  principles.  It  occasionally  gain- 
ed a  victory,  but  every  such  victory 
was  a  step  towards  its  final,  inevita- 
ble dissolution.  It  died,  at  length,  of 
the  itch  of  availability.  Of  late  years, 
the  Democratic  party  has  been  de- 
moralized and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  same  unprincipled  dodge  of  availa- 
bility, in  opposition  to  its  ancient  and 
honorable  course  of  firmly  announcing 
grand  political  principles,  and  then 
nominating  men  who  represented  those 
principles.  When  it  began  to  deviate 
from  this  course,  its  power  departed. 
With  its  fall  fell  the  Union  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Democratic 
party  held  the  Union  together,  after  it 
had  been  morally  dissolved  by  the  vi- 
olence of  northern  fanaticism.  If 
there  is  any  hope  for  the  future,  it  lies 
alone  in  the  Democratic  party.  If 
there  is  any  chance  for  the  Democratic 
party  to  regain  its  lost  greatness,  it 
is  alone  in  a  return  to  its  ancient  faith, 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  the  party,  under  Jef- 
ferson, was  established  to  defend.  To 
think  of  nominating  men  to  office  who 
do  not  represent  those  principles,  is 
both  a  folly  and  a  crime — is,  in  a 
word,  to  say  that  the  party  has  no 
principles,  but  is  an  organization  for 
political  plunder.  In  the  present  cri- 
sis, a  victory  so  gained  would  be  the 
worst  defeat  of  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciple, and  might  prove  the  everlasting 
overthrow  of  liberty  on  this  continent. 
Let  the  Democratic  party  achieve 
power  on  the  platform  of  war  upon 
sovereign  sister  States,  and  the  Euro- 
pean principle  of  centralized  coercive 
despotism  has  not  an  organized  anta- 
gonist on  the  American  continent. 
Whatever  becomes  of  conventions  and 


their  nominees,  such  a  dreadful  cala- 
mity must  not,  shall  not,  be  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  country.  There  must 
and  there  will  be  an  organization 
standing  by  the  ancient  Democratic 
principle  of  government.  If  one  fails 
to  do  this,  another  will  come  in  its 
place  that  will  not  fail  in  a  matter  so 
vital  to  party  honor  and  to  liberty. 

We  conceive,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  obscurity  about  the  results  of 
the  Chicago  Convention.  If,  with  a 
manly  and  patriotic  truth  and  courage 
it  enunciates  the  grand  old  principles 
of  local  self-government  and  State  so- 
vereignty on  which  our  fathers  found- 
ed the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  so 
far  well.  If  not,  then  it  will  be  feft 
for  another  Convention  to  re-affirm 
those  principles,  and  to  take  the  hon- 
orable responsibility  of  defending  and 
transmitting  them  as  a  legacy  to  the 
future. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  however, 
that  the  Chicago  Convention  will  plant 
itself  firmly  on  a  platform  of  Demo- 
cratic principles.  After  so  doing,  if 
it  is  wise  and  consistent,  it  will  nomi- 
*  nate  some  man  of  ability  and  states- 
manship, who  represents  those  princi- 
ples. Is  Gen.  McClellan  that  man  ? 
Gen.  McClellan's  record,  and  the  two 
or  three  speeches  he  has  made,  are  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  everlasting 
principles  of  the  Democracy.  His 
theory  is,  like  Lincoln's,  that  the  States 
are  the  subjects  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  be  coerced  by  arms,  precisely 
as  Austria  or  Eussia  would  coerce  re- 
volted colonies.  As  a  philosophy  of 
military  despotism,  we  are  unable  to 
perceive  that  he  differs  in  any  parti- 
cular from  the  Aus trio-Russian  theory. 
Can  the  Democratic  party  consistently 
nominate  such  a  man  ?     Can  such  a 
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man  honorably  accept  the  nomination 
of  the  Democratic  party  upon  a  Demo- 
cratic platform  ?  These  are  very 
grave  questions,  which  are  not  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  mere  expletives  of  po- 
litical tiros  and  adventurers.  The  fate 
not  only  of  a  party's  honor  but  of  a 
country's  destiny,  is  suspended  on 
these  questions.  If  Gen.  McClellan 
is  the  choice  of  the  Convention,  and 
will  frankly  accept  the  nomination  on 
a  clearly  defined  platform  of  peace  and 
Democratic  truth,  we  shall  certainly 
find  no  cause  to  complain  of  him.  We 
could  not  hesitate  to  support  him;  but 
we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  masses  of  the 
Democratic  party  on  any  other  plat- 
form. The  hour  for  trifling,  for  politi- 
cal dodging,  and  mere  spoils  hunting, 
is  passed  now.  The  hour  to  re-an- 
nounce and  re-defend  great  political 
truths  has  come.  We  stand  very  near- 
ly where  or  fathers  stood  ninety  years 
ago.  Like  them,  we  must  buckle  on 
the  armor  of  truth,  and,  if  need  be, 
the  sword  of  justice  and  of  vengeance. 
Such  were  the  terms  on  which  they 
achieved  liberty.  On  no  lighter 
grounds  can  we  preserve  it,  since  it  is 
now  assailed  with  a  malice  and  a  fury 
our  fathers  never  experienced. 

But  suppose  Gen.  McClellan  should 
heartily  accept  a  nomination  on  a  De- 
mocratic peace  platform,  is  he  really 
the  most  available  candidate  for  the 
occasion  ?  That  he  is  the  choice  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  under  him  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  how  many  of  these  would  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  him  ?  Certainly  on- 
ly those  who  have  been  discharged 
from  the  army.  Now,  against  this 
preference  is  to  be  placed  the  great 


bulk  of  the  Democratic  party,  whom 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  to 
vote  for  any  man  who  has  a  drop  of 
the  blood  of  this  detested  war  upon 
his  hands.  Is  it- wise  to  nominate  a 
man  who  must  meet  at  once  so  formid- 
able a  repugnance  ?  Is  that  the  true 
way  to  "  unite  the  party  V}  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democracy,  to  be  used  against  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  the  approaching  campaign, 
is  the  history  of  the  despotic,  illegal 
arrests.  Is  not  Gen.  McClellan's  re- 
cord sadly  complicated  with  these 
wrongs  ?  Was  not  the  most  infamous 
of  all  these  arbitrary  acts,  viz.,  the 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  sovereign  State  of  Mary- 
land, done  by  his  order  ?  The  follow- 
ing answers  this  question  : 

{Confidential.) 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac,  \ 
Washington,  Sept,  12,  1861.         f 

Ma j. -Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  U.  S.  A.  : 

General  :  After  full  consultation  with  tlio 
President,  Secretarys  of  State,  War,  &c.,  it 
has  been  decided  to  effect  the  operation  pro- 
posed for  the  17th.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  Jpave  a  government  steamer  at  Anna- 
polis to  receive  the  prisoners  and  carry  them 
to  their  destination. 

Some  four  or  five  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
affair  are  to  be  arrested  to-day.  When  they 
meet  on  the  17th,  you  will  please  have  every- 
thing prepared  to  arrest  the  whole  party,  and 
be  sure  that  none  escape. 

It  is  understood  that  you  arrange  with 
General  Dix  and  Governor  Seward  the  modus 
operandi.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that 
the  meeting  might  take  place  on  the  14th  ; 
please  be  prepared.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  advise  me  frequently  of  your  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  this  very  important  mat- 
ter. 

If  it  is  successfully  carried  out  it  will  go 
far  towards  breaking  the  back-bone  of  the 
rebellion.  It  would  probably  be  well  to  have 
a  special  train  quietly  prepared  to  take  the 
prisoners  to  Annapolis. 

I  leave  this  exceedingly  important  affair  to 
your  tact  and  discretion—  and  have  but  one 
thing  to  impress  upon  you — the  absolute  ne- 
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cessity  of  secrecy  and  success.     With  the 
highest  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  General, 
Your  sincere  friend, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Maj.-Gen.  it.  &  A. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Gen. 
McClellan  sent  the  following  dispatch: 

To  Maj.-Gen.  Banks  : 

Have  you  any  more  of  our  friends  to  send 
from  Frederick  to  Annapolis  ?  Please  answer 
at  once.  I  wish  to  know  on  account  of  or- 
dering off  boat, 

Maj.-Gen.  McClellan. 

He  mockingly  calls  the  victims  of 
his  despotic  deeds  "  our  friends  !V  Is 
that  a  record  for  a  man  to  go  before 
the  Democracy  with,  as  a  nominee  for 
President,  in  a  campaign  for  freedom  ? 
If  the  Legislature  of  a  sovereign  State 
may  be  plunged  into  a  bastile  by  the 
Federal  Government,  then  there  is  an 
end  to  the  system  established  by  our 
fathers.  If  such  a  deed  was  not  a 
crime,  the  existence  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  a  fraud  from  the  beginning. 
By  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  that  act  is  punish- 
able with  death.  Whenever  the  State 
of  Maryland  shall  regain  the  just  pow- 
er to  enforce  its  own  constitution  and 
laws,  every  party  to  this  deed,  caught 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State, 
may  be  arrested,  tried  and  hung,  as 
old  John  Brown  was  for  a  less  grave 
offense  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  in  Virginia.  This  is  law.  Being 
elected  to  the  Presidency  would  not 
save  a  man  from  the  penalty.  It  is 
an  ugly  truth  ;  but  it  is  childish,  not 
to  say  foolish,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
facts.  Does  any  man  in  his  senses 
imagine  that  the  honest  and  virtuous 
masses  of  the  proud  old  State  Rights 
Democracy  can  be  rallied  with  enthu- 
siasm on  a  nominee  of  such  an  unfor- 
tunate record,  and  with  principles  so 
antagonistic  to  every  doctrine  held  sa- 


cred by  that  Democracy  ?  Is  the  par- 
ty to  be  regarded  and  treated  by  its 
friends  as  a  self-stultifying  organiza- 
tion ?  Is  it  a  mere  machine  for  offi- 
cial plunder,  to  be  clutched  at  by  any 
means,  however  destructive  of  its  own 
principles  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"  availability  ?"  Is  it  some  juggler's 
word  to  cheat  and  delude  ?  Is  this 
the  way  to  unite  the  Democratic  party 
— to  outrage  the  principles  and  preju- 
dices of  the  best  portion  of  it? 
"  Availability"  ought  to  signify  a  man 
who  can  harmonize  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  interests  and  prejudices,  while 
giving  the  least  offence  to  any.  Such 
a  man  certainly  may  be  found — a 
man  who  represents  the  principles  of 
the  party,  and  whose  record  is  with- 
out spot  or  wrinkle.  If  there  be  one 
man  in  our  country  whose  ability  and 
statesmanship  distinguish  him  above 
the  rest,  and  who  has  never  been 
wrong  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  hour, 
he  is  the  "  available"  one.  It  must 
now,  we  think,  be  apparent  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  an  intelligent  opinion, 
that  if  our  country  is  saved  at  all  it 
will  be  by  the  arts  of  peace  and  not  of 
war.  The  man  who  only  represents 
battles  is  surely  the  least  "  available" 
now.  All  the  angels  of  heaven  could 
not  infuse  into  the  approaching  Demo- 
cratic campaign  the  least  gush  of  mi- 
litary enthusiasm.  The  military  his- 
tory of  our  country  for  these  three 
years  is  one  of  plunder,  arson,  mur- 
der and  oppression;  and  the  very  sight 
of  a  man  in  uniform  is  already  hate- 
ful to  every  man  and  woman  who  is 
not  a  sympathiser  with  the  stupendous 
abominations  that  have  destroyed  us. 
The  delusive,  the  despotic  question,  as 
to  what  we  shall  do  with  the  South, 
has,  thank,  God,  ceased  to  be  the  one 
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uppermost  in  the  popular  heart.  What 
shall  we  do  with  ourselves  ? — that  is 
the  great  question  now.  How  shall 
we  get  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  blood  ? 
How  shall  we  restore  a  nation,  de- 
moralized and  brutalized  by  military 
rule,  to  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry 
and  morality  ?  That  is  the  great  bu- 
siness for  the  future.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  Democracy.  It  is  a  work  for 
statesmen  and  civilians.  The  great- 
est civilian  must  be  the  model  man, 
the  hero,  in  this  grand  business  of  re- 
constructing American  civilization  and 
liberty.  Generals  represent  the  des- 
potism and  the  uncivilization  which  it 
will  be  our  glory  and  our  salvation  to 
sweep  into  oblivion.  Our  disease,  our 
almost  fatal  sickness,  is  Generals. 
Civilians  is  the  antidote.  Let  us  not 
make  fools  of  ourselves  at  the  first 
step.  Our  task  is  the  work  of  men. 
Let  us  not  behave  like  a  band  of  train- 
ing children. 

We  offer  these  considerations  with 
no  personal  ill  feeling  against  General 
McClellan.  We  know  that  at  a  later 
day  he  was  brutally  maligned  by  the 
Administration,  because  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  go  the  full  length  of  un- 
civilized warlare  demanded  by  it.  We 
honor  him  that  he  had  the  virtue  and 
the  pluck  to  refuse  to  tarnish  the  ho- 
nor of  a  soldier  by  permitting  the  van- 
dalisms which  have  been  allowed  by 
every  General  who  has  retained  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  des- 


peradoes. But  we  cannot  persuade 
ourself  that  he  would  not  be,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  weak  candidate 
for  the  Democracy.  While  we  say 
this,  we  have  no  personal  preference. 
Principle  and  success  are  all  we  seek. 
Some  man  of  distinguished  ability  and 
freedom  from  public  contention,  like 
Judge  Nelson,  of  New  York,  or  Judge 
Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  with,  for 
Vice-President,  the  ablest  statesman 
and  financier  in  the  land,  would  form 
a  ticket  that  will,  we  believe,  be  sure 
of  election,  if  a  free  and  fair  vote  can 
be  had.  And  if  such  a  vote  cannot  be 
had,  then  it  will  be  folly  to  vote  at  all. 
Let  us  have  no  farce.  Let  us  not  fool 
ourselves  by  attempting  to  vote 
against  bullets  and  rotten  boroughs.  If 
we  are  men,  we  shall  first  strangle  the 
wretches  who  attempt  to  carry  elec- 
tions in  a  free  country  by  such  means. 
That,  thank  God,  is  one  right  we  can 
never  lose — the  right  to  fight  for  a  free 
and  fair  election.  If,  with  the  voice 
and  determination  of  true  men,  we  re- 
solve to  have  a  fair  election,  we  shall 
have  it.  And  we  shall,  we  believe, 
elect  our  nominee.  Gen.  McClellan  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  War,  or  Commander  of  the 
Army,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  if 
his  own  preference  were  consulted  he 
would  choose  either  of  them  before  the 
position  of  President,  where  all  his 
duties  would  be  so  new  and  embar- 
rassing. 
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— We  are  informed  by  a  member  of  Con- 
gress (not  a  Democrat)  that  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  Gen.  Grant's  campaign  against  Bich- 
mond,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Cabinet  had  no 
idea  that  all  was  not  progressing  well.  But, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  came  to  com- 
prehend the  fact,  which  had  all  the  time  been 
perfectly  understood  by  all  who  are  not  de- 
mented by  passion,  that  every  one  of  Grant's 
so-called  flank  movements  was  a  most  ruin- 
ous and  mortifying  defeat  of  the  Abolition 
army.  Now,  all  who  are  not  willing  to  lie 
outright,  confess  that  Gen.  Grant  has  not  ob- 
tained a  single  victory  in  battle  since  he 
crossed  the  Bapidan.  But  this  failure  in 
battle  is  really  the  least  of  Grant's  misfor- 
tunes. He  has  destroyed  the  best  part  of  his 
veteran  army,  and  has  fearfully  demoralized 
what  is  remaining  of  it.  An  army  as  badly 
shattered  as  Gen.  Grant's  has  been  in  these 
conflicts  with  Lee,  must  be  necessarily,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  demoralized.  But 
the  soldiers  under  Grant  believe  that  their 
comrades  in  arms  have  been  recklessly  and 
foolishly  slaughtered.  A  gallant  officer, 
wounded  in  one  of  the  last  of  Grant's  disas- 
trous defeats,  in  speaking  of  the  useless  and 
horrible  waste  of  life,  said  in  our  hearing, 
"  If  this  is  generalship,  I  have  misunderstood 
the  meaning  of  the  word."  The  feeling 
shown  by  this  officer  pervades  Gen.  Grant's 
army  to-day.  It  pervades  the  country.  Of 
all  the  unfortunate  commanders  who  have 
fallen  in  the  public  estimation  since  we  be- 
gan this  war,  Gen.  Grant  is  the  most  unfor- 
tunate and  the  most  to  be  pitied.  Curses 
will  follow  his  head  to  his  grave.  Of  the  se- 
ven Generals  who  have  commanded  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  only  two,  McClellan  and 
Mead,  have  escaped  public  contempt ;  but 
poor  Grant,  from  the  highest,  has  fallen  to 
the  lowest  niche  of  fame.  McDowell  will  be 
pitied,  Pope  laughed  at,  Burnside  and  Hook- 
er jeered,  but  Grant  will  be  despised.  With 
better  means  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
he  has  wasted  all  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
plunge  the  most  sanguine  hope  into  despair. 
Never  more  can  he  go  into  a  town  or  village 
in  the  whole  North  where  his  name  will  not 


excite  horror  in  the  breasts  of  numberless 
widows  and  orphans.  He  is  the  death's  head 
of  a  whole  people.  Thus  lies  prostrate  the 
seventh  and  last  idol  of  the  Potomac.  Where 
is  the  next  victim  ? 

— Are  we  not  tired  of  hearing  so  much 
about  "  supporting  the  government,"  "re- 
sisting the  government,"  "destroying  the 
government, "  and  a  great  deal  of  like  non- 
sense ?  Who  resists  the  government  ?  Be- 
fore we  can  answer  that  question,  it  is  im- 
portant to  settle  the  matter  as  to  who  is  the 
government.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  the  gov- 
ernment. Congress  is  not  the  government. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  not  the  government. 
All  these  united  do  not  form  the  governing 
power  of  our  country.  Under  our  system 
The  People  is  the  government ;  and  the  Pre- 
sident, the  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  only  official  agents  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  people,  or  to  administer  their 
laws  under  carefully  guarded  Constitutional 
limitations.  All  of  Mr."  Lincoln's  usurpa- 
tions are  assaults  upon  the  government.  He 
is  the  guilty  party,  who  is  opposing  and  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  government !  In  England, 
the  governing  power,  instead  of  being  the 
people,  is  the  aristocracy.  Suppress  the  aris- 
tocracy in  England,  and  there  is  no  political 
organization  left — the  government  of  that 
country  would  be  overthrown,  just  as  Lin- 
coln is  seeking  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  this  country  by  suppressing  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  people.  Said  Napoleon  :  "If 
religion  had  been  taken  away  from  Borne, 
nothing  would  have  been  left."  The  reason 
was  that  the  government  of  Borne  was  the 
priesthood.  If  we  take  sovereignty  from  the 
people  of  America,  there  is  nothing  left  of 
our  government.  It  would  be  as  effectually 
destroyed  as  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  be  by  the  overthrow  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, or  as  the  government  of  Austria  would 
be  by  ignoring  the  crown.  So  if  it  be  true, 
as  these  noisy  imbeciles  declare,  that  those 
who  are  opposing,  and  trying  to  destroy  our 
government,  ought  to  be  hanged,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's neck  is  the  one  to  which  they  must  fit 
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their  halter.  He  is  the  traitor  who  is  oppos- 
ing the  government  established  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

— A  foolish  editor,  the  organ  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's abominations,  says:  "The  greatest 
mistake  we  have  made  is  that  we  did  not 
crush  out  the  last  vital  spot  of  Copperhead 
Democracy  at  the  start."  No,  poor  fool,  the 
greatest  mistake  you  made  was  to  compel 
the  people  of  the  South  to  fight  for  their  lib- 
erty, which  also  compelled  all  good  people 
in  the  North  to  denounce  your  despotism. 
The  greatest  good  of  a  people  is  their  liber- 
ty. Liberty  is  to  the  collective  body  what 
health  is  to  the  individual.  Without  health 
no  pleasure  can  be  tasted  by  man.  "Without 
liberty  no  happiness  can  be  enjoyed  by  so- 
ciety. The  obligation,  therefore,  to  defend 
liberty  is  greater  than  all  others  ;  and  he  is 
a  traitor  to  a  free  country  who  will  not  glad- 
ly devote  his  life  to  preserve  its  freedom. 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  forced  upon  Gen.  Lee  the 
honor,  which  we  should  gladly  have  with- 
held from  him,  of  fighting  the  battle  of  de- 
fensive liberty  on  this  continent,  while  Lin- 
coln and  his  party  carry  on  a  war  of  offen- 
sive despotism.  Lincoln's  war  is  not  upon 
the  South  alone  ;  it  is  upon  the  North  also. 
It  is  a  war  against  a  great  principle — the 
principle  of  liberty  and  self-government.  It 
is  a  war  against  Democracy — against  the  par- 
ty that  made  the  Constitution,  and  conducted 
the  country  through  every  step  of  its  pro- 
gressive glory,  up  to  the  hour  when  it  fell  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  clan  of  despots 
and  desperadoes.  It  is  possible  that  we  have 
only  entered  the  field  of  blood — that  the  ter- 
rible struggle  is  but  just  commenced.  If,  as 
is  more  than  intimated  by  the  leading  Ke- 
publican  papers,  the  despotism  inaugurated 
over  the  North  is  to  be  continued,  then,  in- 
deed, the  sword  is  as  yet  but  just  started  from 
its  scabbard.  If  we  have  not  a  right  to  our 
thoughts,  our  sympathies,  our  hopes  and 
faith,  then  shall  the  battle  rage  until  we  have 
vindicated  our  liberties  and  our  manhood. 
We  are  coming  to  a  point  where  the  fight 
must  be  with  those  who  are  attempting  to 
rob  us  of  our  freedom.  The  delusion  of 
fighting  for  the  skeleton  of  a  Union,  after  we 
have  ourselves  crushed  the  soul  out  of  it,  is 
nearly  over.  For  one,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  we  a  thousand  times  prefer  death 


in  an  honorable  conflict  to  preserve  our  liber- 
ties, than  a  life  of  servitude  and  submission 
to  the  bloated  despotism  which  hourly  threat- 
ens us.  If  we  are  not  free,  let  us  make  our- 
selves so !  We  know  what  we  say.  We  hear, 
but  we  despise  the  threats !  We  may  indi- 
vidually fall,  but  we  know  that  we  leave  those 
behind  us  who  are  sworn  to  execute  our  last 
will  and  testament,  which  is  that  of  death  to 
the  assassins.  We  are  weary  of  hearing  and 
reading  the  threats  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  satraps. 
If  they  stop  where  they  are,  all  is  well— all 
that  is  demanded  is  peace,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice ;  but  this  we  will  have,  or,  failing,  we 
will  take  our  foes  along  with  us,  to  be  tried 
at  that  high  court  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. Shall  we  longer  walk  the  street  to  be 
threatened  with  "arrest,"  or  "hanging," 
every  time  we  exercisa  the  freeman's  sacred 
right  of  thinking  and  speaking  the  honest 
thought  that  is  in  us  ?  Shall  we  longer  owe 
our  peace  or  safety  to  the  whim  or  passion  of 
slavering  ignorance,  or  brutal  prejudice  and 
fanaticism?  In  God's  name,  no!  For  in- 
stance, if  we  believe  that  Jeff;  Davis  is  a  wise 
man,  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  fool,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  so,  just  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  please.  If  we  have 
not  the  same  right  to  respect  the  intellect  of* 
Jefferson  Davis  that  another  has  to  admire 
the  ignorance  and  the  trifling  obscenity  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  let  us  set  ourselves  to  work 
to  regain  that  right.  If  we  have  not  the 
right  to  prefer  the  Government  and  the  Union 
that  were  formed  by  our  fathers  to  this  abomi- 
nable despotism  which  Lincoln  and  his  party 
are  attempting  to  fasten  upon  us,  let  us  strike 
for  that  right,  and  strike  as  our  fathers  did ! 
This,  then,  is  what  we  have  to  say  to  the  be- 
sotted wretches  who  talk  of  "crushing  out 
Democrats."  Better  stop  where  you  are,  and 
learn  to  carry  a  civil  tongue,  or  you  will  be 
convinced  that  you  are  nearer  the  judgment 
day  than  your  delusion  has  permitted  you  to 


imagine 


— The  "  Kebel  Invasion"  turns  out  to  have 
been  only  a  raid  of  the  larger  dimensions,  to 
retaliate  for  our  numerous  plundering  and 
burning  expeditions  in  the  South.  Never 
before  has  Lee  allowed  his  army  to  wantonly 
destroy  private  property  ;  and,  to  his  credit 
be  it  spoken,  that  he  did  not  permit  the  late 
devastating  raid  as  a  means  of  civilized  war- 
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fare,  but  placed  it  upon  the  ground  of  retalia- 
tion for  barbarisms  the  Abolition  soldiery 
have  inflicted  upon  his  people.  For  three 
years  he  has  protested  against  the  unsoldier- 
ly  and  uncivilized  fashion  of  Lincoln's  war- 
fare. So  has  all  Europe  done  the  same  ;  but 
nothing  has  been  able  to  check  the  thieving 
and  burning  proclivities  of  the  Abolitionists. 
In  this  instance  Gen.  Lee  has  resorted  to  the 
painful  expedient  of  visiting  upon  the  Aboli- 
tionists a  taste  of  their  own  style  of  war;  but 
he  did  not,  like  Lincoln,  allow  his  soldiers 
to  burn  and  plunder  all  private  houses  indis- 
criminately, for  it  seems  that  an  individual, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  locality,  accom- 
panied his  army  to  point  out  the  dwellings 
of  the  Abolition  leaders,  who  are  considered 
the  authors  of  the  war.  If  the  war  conti- 
nues as  long  as  Lincoln  lays  out  for  it,  there 
will,  no  doubt,  be  plenty  more  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  invasion  of  the  North  ;  and  if  we 
would  save  ourselves  from  a  repetition  of  this 
terrible  raid,  we  have  only  to  stop  plunder- 
ing and  burning  private  property  in  the 
South.  The  Maryland  victims  may  thank 
Lincoln  and  his  generals  for  all  they  have 
suffered.  The  raiders,  it  is  said,  took  away 
sis  millions  of  property,  besides  what  they 
destroyed.  And  Gen.  Lee  could  safely  spare 
the  large  force  to  do  this,  even  while  Grant's 
army  was  making  all  the  thunder  in  its  pow- 
er at  the  gates  of  Eichmond.  This  looks 
very  much  like  treating  Grant  with  contempt. 
Gen.  Lee  himself  says  that  he  considers  that 
Grant's  campaign  was  virtually  ended  at  the 
battle  of  Spottsylvania.  And  it  is  true  that 
there  has  been  no  general  engagement  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  two  armies  since  that  bat- 
tle. From  that  spot  Lee  swung  him  round 
into  McGlellan's  old  shoes  in  the  deadly 
swamp,  where  he,  too,  is  practicing  the  sub- 
lime art  of  digging,  so  much  despised  by  the 
Abolitionists.  From  a  blazing  King  of  Dia- 
monds, Grant  has  fallen  down  into  a  sombre 
Jack  of  Spades.  All  in  six  weeks!  Where 
will  he  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  six  weeks? 

— The  Newburyport  Herald,  (Mass.,)  an  in- 
fluential Eepublican  paper,  says : 

"We  never  did  knowingly,  and  never  in- 
tend to  infringe  upon  the  Constitution,  and 
trample  down  the  laws  and  usages,  and  com- 
promises upon  which  the  nation  stands,  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  southern 
States.     Holding  to  State  rights — the  right 


of  each  community  to  legislate  upon  and 
control  its  local  affairs,  which  idea  is  at  the 
bottom  of  American  freedom — the  very  keel 
of  our  ship  of  state,  we  do  now  and  have  al- 
ways repudiated  all  interference  with  local 
matters  in  States  to  which  we  do  not  belong. 
It  was  never  necessary  or  justifiable.  We 
have  no  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  and  we 
would  resist  to  the  death  its  imposition  upon 
us  ;  but  if  we  had  slavery  here,  established 
by  the  free  will  of  the  people,  as  just,  right 
and  expedient  for  us,  though  we  might  differ 
from  the  majority,  we  would  resent  and  resist 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  Maine  or  Ver- 
mont, or  any  other  community  or  government 
under  heaven,  to  forcibly  or  unlawfully  abol- 
ish that  slavery. 

"  When  even  slavery  is  abolished  by  vio- 
lence, at  the  expense  of  the  Constitution  and 
Union,  it  will  not  make  the  negroes  free,  but 
it  certainly  will  destroy  the  liberties  of  thirty 
millions  of  whites.  There  can  be  no  other 
result." 

This  is,  indeed,  light  in  the  darkness.  It 
is  a  voice  of  reason  and  truth  from  Massa- 
chusetts! Let  not  the  world  despair.  What 
is  to  become  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  war 
when  Eepublican  newspapers  begin  to  talk 
in  that  fashion  ? 

■ — A  lady  writing  in  the  Macon  Telegraph, 
of  Georgia,  makes  this  noble  appeal : 

' '  A  word  or  two  to  my  own  sex.  How  many 
of  you  have  passed  through  this  terrible  war 
unscathed  ?  Oh,  God,  how  many  of  us  have 
lost  our  all,  homes,  comforts,  and  friends ! 
Yet  where  is  the  southern  woman  who  would 
be  willing  to  yield  to  Yankee  despotism?  If 
such  there  be,  let  me  say  to  you,  death  were 
preferable.  1  have  felt  their  power  ;  I  know 
their  meanness.  They  have  deprived  me  of 
every  worldly  possession.  Heart  strings 
have  been  severed.  Yet  I  would  say  to  those 
loved  ones  still  baring  their  breasts — Con- 
quer or  die.  Many  of  us  may  go  through 
life  with  crushed  and  bleeding  hearts  ;  but 
liberty  has  ever  been  purchased  at  a  costly 
sacrifice." 

We  envy  not  the  wretch  whose  heart  kin- 
dles not  with  a  glow  of  admiration  at  these 
thrilling  words  from  the  pen  of  a  woman. 
We  pity  the  soldier  who  would  not  rather 
himself  die  than  wage  barbarous  war  to  de- 
prive such  a  people  of  their  liberty. 

— A  Eepublican  cotemporary  complains 
of  the  language  we  apply  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
is  not  our  fault.  No  other  language  would 
suit  the  occasion.  Shall  we  speak  of  a  black- 
guard as  a  gentleman  ?  Of  an  ignoramus 
as  a  scholar?  Of  an  obscene  joker  and 
clown  as  a  well-bred  man  of  refinement  and 
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taste  ?  All  this  would  be  out  of  character,  and 
in  bad  taste.  Oderint  dum  metuant,  came  pro- 
perly out  of  the  mouth  of  a  tyrant ;  but  Eu- 
ripides would  never  have  put  that  execrable 
sentence  into  the  mouth  of  Minos  or  iEacus, 
any  more  than  we  would  put  decent  lan- 
guage into  the  mouth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
To  say  that  we  shall  not  speak  of  Lincoln 
coarsely  is  to  forbid  us  to  mention  his  name. 

— We  present  the  patrons  of  The  Old 
Guard  this  month  with  an  excellent  likeness 
of  the  Hon.  Gideon  J.  Tucker,  of  whom  it 
can  be  truly  said,  but  rarely  said,  that  he  has 
never  been  known  to  be  politically  wrong  in 
his  life.  Among  all  the  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions and  factions  that  have  so  often  de- 
moralized the  Democratic  party  of  this  city 
and  State,  Mr.  Tucker  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  have  faithfully  followed  one  line  of 
principle.  He  has  often  found  himself  in  small 
minorities,  but  has,  we  believe,  never  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  that  policy  which  would 
immolate  principle  upon  the  selfish  altars  of 
personal  ambition  or  mere  party  succss.  "We 
know  of  no  man  who  has  a  more  consistent 
or  a  more  honorable  political  record. 

When  Mr.  Tucker  was  elected  Surrogate 
two  years  ago,  it  was  demanded  that  he,  and 
the  officers  under  him,  should  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  which  Elijah  F.  Purdy,  a  so- 
called  Democrat,  had  caused  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  extra 
Lincoln  oath,  imposed  upon  all  the  county 
officials,  Mr.  Tucker  refused  to  take,  nor 
would  he  allow  it  to  be  administered  to  any 
officer  in  his  department,  notwithstanding 
the  Supervisors  had  ordered  that  no  county 
officers  refusing  to  take  the  Lincoln  oath 
should  receive  their  salaries.  This  act  of 
defiance  of  the  unconstitutional  orders  of  a 
corrupt  and  foolish  Board  of  Supervisors, 
was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tucker's  whole  po- 
litical life.  When  this  war  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  one  of  the  very  first 
to  denounce  it  as  alike  unconstitutional,  im- 
politic and  unjust.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  public  men  who  had  the  integrity  and 
courage  to  denounce  the  damning  usurpation 
and  despotism  in  the  terms  they  deserved. 
He  never  shrunk  from  the  extreme  peace 
ground  for  a  moment.    As.  an  unflinching  ad- 


vocate of  peace,  he  went  before  the  voters  of 
this  city  a  candidate  for  the  very  honorable 
and  responsible  office  of  Surrogate,  and  was 
elected  by  a  far  larger  majority  than  any 
other  official  in  that  canvass.  The  "War 
Democrats"  were  pained  at  the  "indiscre- 
tion" of  Mr.  Tucker  in  so  boldly  proclaiming 
his  peace  principles,  and  yet  he  was  elected 
by  nearly  double  the  majority  received  by 
any  "  War  Democrat"  in  that  election. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  a  man  of  ability,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  political  writers  in 
the  United  States.  In  1857  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  office  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  so  ably  and  faithfully  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  even  his  political 
opponents. 

— It  is  often  asked  what  the  Democrats 
mean  to  do.  They  mean,  as  a  first  step,  to 
fill  the  executive  chair  with  patriotism,  and 
to  banish  faction  and  despotism  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Government 
What  next  they  will  do  depends  upon  what 
they  can  do  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity 
to  our  country.  They  are  in  the  condition 
of  a  skillful  surgeon  who  is  called  to  a  man 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  assassins.  If  his 
wounds  are  not  mortal  he  will  restore  him. 
If  Abolition  has  not  killed  the  Union,  the 
Democrats  will  restore  it.  But,  at  any  rate, 
they  will  save  liberty  from  going  entirely 
down  in  the  whirlpool  of  blood. 

— The  New  York  World,  in  trying  to  com- 
fort the  poor,  says,  there  are  five  hundred 
dollars  of  bounty  money  between  every  poor 
man  and  extreme  poverty.  That  is,  he  can 
go  into  the  army  and  throw  away  his  life  for 
negroes.  That  is  a  remedy,  indeed!  The 
$500  bounty  is  really  only  about  $200.  It 
would  serve  his  family,  possibly,  two  months, 
when  they  would  become  paupers,  and  he, 
probably,  dead,  or  mutilated,  crippled  and 
helpless  for  life.  The  World  gives  the  poor 
strange  advice — such  advice  as  ought  not  to 
come  from  a  human  heart  or  brain.  The 
poor  man,  of  all  others,  should  not  go  into 
the  army  ;  he  owes  it  to  his  family  not  to  ex- 
pose his  life  to  such  deadly  peril.  It  is  ad- 
vising him  to  throw  away  his  life  for  two 
months'  subsistence,  and  tb  leave  his  wife 
and  children  paupers. 
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WHAT  WILL  COME  OF  RE-ELECTING  LINCOLN. 


Let  us  look  behind  this  curtain  of 
death  ! — look  into  the  charnel  of  lib- 
erty and  civilization.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
told  the  country  what  he  intends  to  do 
for  "  at  least  three  years  more."  That 
carries  with  it  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  vacate  his  present  seat. 
The  tone  of  his  address,  the, style  and 
fashion  of  all  his  acts,  prove  that  he 
does  not  mean  that  his  continuance  in 
office  shall  depend  upon  the  doubts  and 
chances  of  an  ordinary  election.  He 
thinks  he  has  a  certainty.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  means  to" keep  himself  in 
power,  either  with  or  without  the  free 
consent  of  the  people.  That  experi- 
ment, we  believe,  will  end  upon  the 
gallows.  But  suppose  it  should  not? 
Suppose  the  people  of  these  northern 
States  are  so  dwarfed  in  their  virtue, 
their  manhood,  and  their  love  of  liber- 
ty, as  to  tamely  submit  to  the  rule  of 
the  usurper,  then  let  us  look  behind 
this  black  curtain  and  see  what  is  in 
store  for  this  demoralized,  this  demon- 
ized  people. 

1.  Bankruptcy  ;  not  only  public, 
but  private  bankruptcy  ;  total  exhaus- 
tion and  ruin  upon  all — upon  rich  and 
poor  alike  1     We   have   pretty  nearly 


reached  the  depths  of  that  misery  al- 
ready. But  there  is  a  lower  deep  still. 
The  ruin  that  has  fallen,  a  century 
may  repair.  Reelect  Lincoln,  and  ten 
centuries  will  not  repair  the  havoc. 
All  time  will  not  do  it.  The  ruin  will 
be  eternal.  Four  years  of  his  rule 
have  carried  our  finances  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  sea  where  no  plummet  or 
line,  in  the  hands  of  this  generation, 
can  ever  reach.  One  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  finance  in  England  seems 
to  have  carefully  reflected  upon  our 
financial  condition,  and  his  remarks 
may,  perhaps,  impress  our  readers  with 
some  idea  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
en to  overwhelm  us  : 

"The  financial  policy  of  America  exceeds 
European  comprehension.  Mere  extrava- 
gance is,  certainly,  neither  a  novel  nor  a  sur- 
prising characteristic  of  national  expendi- 
ture ;  in  fact,  a  sound  public  economy  forms 
an  exception  rather  than  a  rule  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  States.  But  in  Europe,  when 
a  country  is  in  difficulties,  the  misfortune  is 
publicly  recognized  and  the  embarrassment 
publicly  confessed ;  whereas,  in  America, 
though  the  prodigality  of  the  Government  ia 
beyond  all  conception,  and  debts  are  accru- 
ing at  a  rate  absolutely  unexampled,  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  does  not  seem  to  take  tho 
matter  to  heart,  or  to  imagine  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  prospect  is  worth  consideration.  Mr. 
Chase  has  the  credit  of  being  an  intelligent 
and  able  statesman,  and  he  has  certainly  con- 
trived by  some  means  or  other  to  pay  his  way 
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and  avert  a  financial  crash  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  this  only  renders  his  apparent  un- 
concern more  astonishing.  The  hundredth 
part  of  his  embarrassments  would  tax  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  and  set 
the  public  in  a  ferment  of  excitement.  In 
this  country  we  raised  last  year,  by  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  taxation,  about  £70,000,000, 
and  we  have  just  discovered,  with  satisfac- 
tion, though  without  much  surprise,  that  this 
is  some  £2,500,000  more  than  is  wanted.  We 
always  expect  a  surplus  to  be  provided,  and 
are  accustomed  to  see  it  turn  out  larger  than 
was  anticipated.  But  in  America  not  the 
least  approach  is  made  to  equilibrium  be- 
tween taxation  and  expenditure.  The  Fede- 
rals are  spending  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  we  spend,  and  yet  they  are  paying  in  tax- 
es not  much  above  half  what  we  pay.  Their 
expenditure  at  this  moment  is  certainly  not 
less  than  £190,000,000  ($950,000,000)  a  year, 
and  it  is  probably  nearer  £200,000,000.  To 
meet  this  Mr.  Chase  does  not  so  much  as  pro- 
pose to  raise  more  than  £45, 000, 000,  ($10,000,- 
000,000,)  and  is  by  no  means  sure  that  he 
will  succeed  in  getting  even  this.  Last  year 
the  result  fell  far  short  of  his  calculations, 
and  this  year  they  may  do  so  again.  In  any 
case,  however,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  some- 
thing like  £150,000,000,  which  will  be  met  by 
borrowing,  and  that  enormous  sum  will  be 
added  to  the  national  debt.  It  was  suggest- 
ed even  in  Congress  that  the  customs  and 
excise  duty  should  be  doubled  ;  but  customs 
already  yielded  a  good  third  of  the  whole 
Federal  revenue,  and  Mr.  Chase  has  hitherto 
entirely  failed  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
excise.  He  reckoned  last  year  upon  £25, 000,  - 
000  from  that  source,  and  obtained  less  than 
£7,000,000.  All  this  while,  too,  even  if  these 
financial  reformers  should  succeed  in  getting 
these  propositions  adopted,  the  deficit  will 
still  be  going  on  at  the  rate  of  £100,000,000 
a  year.  They  propose  to  raise  £70,000,000 
or  £80,000,000,  instead  of  £45,000,000,  and 
mainly,  as  they  hope,  from  taxes  on  luxuries; 
but  the  expenditure  will  be  still  more  than 
double  the  income,  after  all  the  increase. 
We  know  that  the  Americans  are  a  sanguine 
people,  but  how  they  can  be  deceived  on  this 
subject  we  cannot  imagine.  Confident  as 
they  are,  they  are  also  exceedingly  acute,  es- 
pecially in  money  matters,  and  they  must 
needs  understand  what  it  is  to  spend  £200,- 
000,000  a  year  out  of  £50,000,000.  Yet  the 
most  observant  of  them  only  talk  of  putting 
the  scoop  a  little  deeper  into  the  pockets  of 
the  rich— as  if  that  could  bring  any  material 
improvement  in  the  case  before  them.  The 
rest,  we  suppose,  rely  on  the  "greatness," 
the  "youth"  and  the  "elasticity"  of  their 
country,  forgetting  all  these  possessions  are 
declining  in  value  through  the  very  extrava- 
gance now  going  on.  A  "young"  country 
means,  among  other  things,  a  country  not 
yet  in  debt,  but  in  this  respect  America  is 
now  as  old  as  England.  Its  territories  are 
immense,  it  is  .true,  and  its  population  may 


hereafter  become  fifty  millions  instead  of 
thirty,  but  the  prospects  of  that  increase  are 
greatly  damaged  by  the  impending  weight  of 
taxation  and  the  possible  clearness  of  land. 
Nevertheless,  the  extravagance  goes  on,  and 
a  system  of  finance  utterly  vicious  goes  on 
too.  Not  the  least  stint  is  put  upon  outlay  ; 
nor  the  least  spur  is  given  to  taxation.  What 
little  money  is  raised  is  by  the  very  methods 
we  have  learned  to  condemn.  If  we  are  in- 
volved in  such  difficulties,  we  should  hold 
that  the  only  true  course  was  to  establish  free- 
dom of  trade,  to  remove  protective  imports, 
and  give  ample  scope  to  national  enterprise. 
We  should  levy  a  large  income  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  unfettering  industry,  and  then  we 
should  trust  to  hard  work,  perseverance  and 
economy  for  bringing  ourselves  right.  The 
Americans  take  a  course  exactly  opposite. 
The  Federal  Secretary  only  expected  for  his 
income  tax  about  £6,000,000,  and  it  is  still 
unknown  what  proportion  of  this  sum  was 
actually  obtained.  Protective  tariffs  are  re- 
garded as  the  chief  source  of  revenue,  and 
the  only  idea  of  reform  seems  to  consist  in 
making  them  more  protective  still.  The 
Americans,  with  a  population  smaller  than 
our  own,  must  look  forward  even  after  the 
war  to  an  expenditure  not  less  than  ours,  in- 
cluding a  charge  for  debt  at  least  as  large. 
If  they  imagine  that  they  can  meet  these  lia- 
bilities without  difficulty,  we  think  they  will 
find  themselves  mistaken  ;  but  if  they  should 
really  achieve  such  a  financial  miracle,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
gladly  learn  so  convenient  and  agreeable  a 
lesson." 

Senator  Davis,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate,  a  few  days  before  its  adjourn- 
ment, made  an  elaborate  estimate  of 
our  present  indebtedness,  which  has 
not  since  been  assailed  by  the  friends 
of  the  Administration.  According  to 
his  figures  the  public  debt  was,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1864,  as  follows  : 

Amount  stated  by  the  Secretary 
24th  May $1,730,870,926 

Uncalled  for  appropriations  1st 
July 350,000,000 

Deficiencies  in  former  arrpro- 

priations 105,000,000 

Bounties 150,000,000 

Cost  of  the  one  hundred  days' 
men 50,000,000 

Amount  of  advertised  loan. . . .         75,000,000 

Additional  currency  to  pay  gold 
interest 40,000,000 

All  other  debts  and  appropria- 
tions       100,000,000 


$2,600,870,926 
Adding  to  this  $2,000,000,000  as  the 
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amount  of  indebtedness  due  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  State  Governments  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  their  subjects,  the  Senator 
figured  a  total  indebtedness  of  $4,600,- 
870,928.     He  then  went  on  to  say  : 

"This  vast,  astounding  public  debt  has 
beon  created  within  the  past  four  years, 
■while  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  heretofore 
contemplated  with  amazement  and  revulsion, 
is  $3,914,037,634,  and  has  been  aggregating 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  1856  her  total 
of  property  was  $33,402,720,000,  and  is  now 
more  than  $35,000,000,000,  while  that  of  all 
the  United  States  in  1860,  was  $16,159,616,- 
068.  It  is  thus  seen  that  our  public  debt  on 
the  1st  of  July  next  will  be  upwards  of  twen- 
ty-eight per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  aggregate  property  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  ail  the  United  States  in  1860  ;  and  that 
of  England  is  less  than  nine  per  cent.,  and 
less  than  one-eighth  part  of  tha  aggregate  of 
her  property." 

The  distinguished  Senator  does  not 
include  in  these  estimates  the  town 
and  county  debts  with  which  the  peo- 
ple have  blindly  saddled  themselves 
for  bounties  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  the  war. 
Add  these,  and  the  total  debt  now 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  less  than  five  billions,  or 
$5,000,000,000. 

Again,  in  stating  the  total  wealth 
of  the  country,  Senator  Davis  included 
all  of  the  southern  States.  The  wealth 
of  the  so-called  free  States,  or  of  the 
States  now  belonging  to  us,  was  but 
$8,000,000,000.  Since  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion more  than  two  millions  of  men 
have  been  torn  from  the  ranks  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  have  not  only 
become  non-producers,  but  they  have 
been  made  consumers  and  destroyers 
of  the  actual  amassed  wealth  of  the 
country.  So  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  present  debt  is  considerably  over 
one  half  of  t^ie  wealth  of  the  northern 
States.    That  is,  every  man's  property 


is  already  mortgaged  for  more  than 
half  its  value  to  "  the  Government." 
So  also  more  than  half  of  every  work- 
ingman's  wages  must  go  to  "  the  Gov- 
ernment" to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
Lincoln  debt. 

Mr.  Chase  sets  down  the  revenue  of 
"the  Government"  derived  from  all 
sources  as  $318,000,000,  and  he  ad- 
mits an  annual  deficiency  on  present 
expenses  of  $482,000,000.  But  this 
falls  far  beneath  our  actual  annual  de- 
ficiency. For  instance,  Mr.  Chase  sets 
down  the  total  receipts  of  the  country 
to  be  $318,000,000,  but  he  fails  to 
state  the  fact  that  of  this  sum  more 
than  one-third  is  consumed  in  the  ex- 
penses of  collecting  the  revenue,  so 
that  the  net  revenue  is  really  not  more 
than  $212,000,000.  Our  present  an- 
nual account,  then,  stands  thus  : 

Interest  on  the  public  debt $300,000,000 

Annual  expenses 850,000,000 

Total $1,150,000,000 

Eevenue 212,000,000 

Deficit $938, 000, 000 

Thus  we  are  spending  at  the  pre- 
sent time  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  more  than  our 
receipts  !  Give  Lincoln  the  five  hun- 
dred thousand  more  men  called  for, 
and  the  deficiency  this  year  will  run; 
up  to  a  billion  and  a  quarter  !  These 
figures  make  us  dizzy  ;  but  we  cannot 
escape  them.  Shutting  our  eyes  to 
them  will  not  make  them  less.  Lying 
about  them  will  not  remove  the  load 
from  our  shoulders.  Re-elect  Lincoln, 
and,  at  the  rate  he  is  now  going  on, 
he  will  leave  you  at  the  end  of  his  next 
term  with  a  debt  of  $10,000,000,000. 
Ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars  !  We 
can  no  more  comprehend  the  sum  than 
we  can  understand  the  foolishness,  the 
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madness,  of  the  people  in  permitting 
the  stupendous  scoundrel  to  go  as  far 
as  he  has.  But  re-elect  him  !  God 
help  us  !  Re-elect  him,  and  not  only 
will  every  cent  of  government  paper, 
of  all  descriptions,  become  like  ashes 
in  the  hands  of  the  holders  but  every 
species  of  property  will  sin&  in  a  bot- 
tomless and  irreclaimable  abyss.  Re- 
elect Lincoln  and  the  southern  negroes 
before  the  war  were  princes  of  com- 
fort and  happiness,  compared  with  the 
intolerable  wretchedness  which  will 
overtake  every  white  laborer  in  this 
land.  The  destruction  that  will  fall 
will  be  universal  and  eternal.  The 
man  that  does  not  already  feel  the  cer- 
tain pressure  of  ruin  is  senseless.  He 
is  like  the  lunatic  who,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  grave-yard,  fancied 
every  grave-stone  to  be  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  The  delusion  may  have  been 
pleasant,  but  it  carried  the  sad  evi- 
dence of  madness.  The  man  who  can 
see  anything  but  irremediable  ruin  in 
the  re-election  of  Lincoln,  is  indeed 
mad. 

2.  But  the  irreparable  financial  ruin 
is  far  from  being  the  most  dreaded  re- 
sult of  Lincoln's  re-election.  The  peo- 
ple have  endured  his  despotism,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  abomination  con- 
nected with  his  administration,  not  be- 
cause  they  ever,  for  a  single  moment, 
intended  permanently  to  submit  to 
such  a  scandalous  subversion  of  their 
Constitution  and  laws,  but  because 
they  felt  that  it  was  perhaps  better  to 
patiently  endure  the  four  years  of  his 
term,  than  to  right  themselves  by  the 
strong  but  terrible  arm  of  vengeance, 
which  would  deluge  even  the  North 
with  blood.  He,  and  the  instruments 
of  his  tyranny,  would  long  since  have 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  some  of  those 


whom  he  has  illegally  seized  and 
plunged  into  bastiles,  but  for  the  ear- 
nest counsel  of  friends  who  thought  it 
better  to  endure  until,  under  a  new 
Administration,  redress  could  be  had 
by  law.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  preservation 
of  property,  and  not  from  any  idea 
that  Lincoln  had  not  forfeited  his  right 
to  live,  that  such  counsel  was  given. 
He  has  made  himself  an  outlaw  by 
systematically  overthrowing  the  Con- 
stitution, and  denying  the  protection 
of  the  laws  to  the  victims  of  his  op- 
pression. Had  his  victims  been  as  re- 
gardless of  law  as  himself,  vengeance 
would  have  overtaken  him  long  ago. 
The  public  and  private  sense  of  jus- 
tice, so  long  outraged,  has  held  its 
wrath  only  because  it  expected  to  see 
an  end  of  the  intolerable  despotism  at 
the  expiration  of  the  usurper's  term 
of  office.  Should  that  term  be  extend- 
ed four  years  longer,  no  one  can  fore- 
see what  scenes  of  havoc  and  ven- 
geance may  follow.  Could  these  in- 
sults and  wrongs  be  endured  four 
years  longer  ?  Could  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  freedom  consent  to  live  four 
years  longer  under  a  state  of  despot- 
ism, where  no  man  can  say  in  the 
morning  in  which  bastile  he  may  not 
be  at  night  ?  Where  no  husband  and 
father  can  promise  himself  that  he  may 
not  at  any  time  be  ruthlessly  dragged 
from  his  house  into  the  army  to  be 
slaughtered  in  the  scandalous  under- 
taking of  reducing  the  white  man  to 
the  status  of  the  negro  !  Are  we  al- 
lowed to  imagine  that  this  abomina- 
tion could  be  practiced  upon  the  peo- 
ple four  years  longer,  without  driving 
them  to  unappeasable  madness  ?  Their 
patience  thus  far  must  not  be  relied 
upon  for  their  further  submission.  The 
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delusion  that  the  war  is  for  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  which  gave  it 
the  first  support,  is  now  entirely  over, 
and  with  that  ends  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  popular  submission. 
And  then  the  people  are  but  just  be- 
ginning" to  realize  what  war  is.  By 
systematic  falsehood  as  to  the  aims 
and  results  of  the  war,  and  by  an 
abundance  of  false  money,  the  people 
have  been  whirled  along  on  this  bloody 
path  so  rapidly  that  they  have  not  had 
time  for  reflection.  Under  no  other 
circumstances  could  Lincoln  and  his 
provost  marshals  have  practiced  their 
despotism  without  certain  death.  All 
these  conditions  are  now  ended.  All 
see  what  the  war  is  for.  The  false 
money  is  rapidly  sinking  to  its  own 
level,  to  the  value  of  rags.  The  poor 
are  compelled  to  abandon  luxuries. 
The  hand  of  want  already  begins  to 
pisch  them.  They  are  just  compre- 
hending that  Lincoln,  with  his  war,  is 
their  foe.  That  the  support  of  Lin- 
coln is  eating  up  their  substance. 
That  the  war  which  desolates  the 
South  devours  the  North.  That  it  robs 
the  poor,  and  ag-grandizes  the  rich. 
The  novelty  is  gone.  The  charm  is 
broken  They  see  themselves  as  they 
are,  and  their  country  as  it  is.  They 
are  sharply,  some  of  them  terribly, 
awake.  Should  Lincoln  be  re-elected, 
will  they  consent  to  be  driven  like 
asses  by  him  and  his  marshals  ?  Let 
them  dare  to  try  it !  The  expiration 
of  his  term  is  the  boundary  of  their 
patience.  Extend  that  four  years 
longer,  and  who  believes  that  the  tide 
of  blood  will  not  flow  northward  ? 
What  waste  of  property,  what  havoc 
of  life  may  we  not  witness  here  ?  It 
is  a  terrible  experiment  we  make  by 
re-electing  this  mountebank  cut-throat 


— this  jailor  of  the  people.  If  the  rich 
are  wise  they  will  not  try  it — if  the 
poor  are  not  demented  they  will  not 
permit  it.  If  he  attempts  to  re-elect 
himself  by  fraud,  by  rotten  boroughs 
and  bayonets,  the  experiment  will,  we 
trust,  end  in  a  halter.  So  let  us  dis- 
miss the  scandalous  subject. 

3.  Who  dare  promise  that,  in  the 
anarchy  and  revolution  which  are  quite 
sure  to  follow  the  re-election  of  Lin- 
coln, we  shall  not  be  split  up  into 
three  or  four  confederacies  instead  of 
two  ?  The  clash  of  self-interest — of 
political  and  social  hate — is  already 
dividing  the  East  and  the  West  apart. 
The  war  impoverishes  the  western 
States  as  rapidly  as  it  enriches  those 
of  New  England.  There  are  but  few 
intelligent  men  in  the  whole  West  who 
will  say  that  they  believe  that  this 
condition  of  things  can  go  on  four 
years  longer  without  driving  the  west- 
ern States  to  set  up  for  themselves,  to 
keep  the  wealth  of  their  lands  from 
being  entirely  consumed  by  the  sel- 
fishness of  the  manufacturing  capital 
of  New  England.  Four  years  more 
of  war  would  destroy  the  West.  Four 
years  more  of  Lincoln  might  bring 
upon  us  the  issue  of  half  a  dozen  con- 
federacies instead  of  two.  While  this 
state  of  war  and  revolution  lasts, 
there  is  no  safety  from  further  disin- 
tegration. Self-interest  will  finally  de- 
cide the  action  of  all  the  States. 
There  is  no  Constitutional  power  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  hold  them. 
States  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  Fe- 
deral Government,  to  be  kept  down  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  like  revolted 
colonies  of  Austria  or  Russia.  They 
call  themselves  "  sovereign,  free,  and 
independent  bodies."  Such  was  their 
character  when  they  formed  the  Fede 
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ral  Government.  Of  this  sovereignty 
no  item  was  surrendered.  They  dele- 
gated but  surrendered,  no  powers.  A 
"  delgated"  is  only  a  lent  power.  Sup- 
pose the  great  States  of  the  West 
should  say,  "  The  Constitution  sets 
forth  the  object  of  the  Union  to  be  to 
'  ensure  domestic  tranquility,  and  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  children, '  and  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  the  several  States  ; 
but  now,  since  by  the  triumph  of  self- 
ish sectionalism,  the  objects  and  the 
terms  of  the  compact  are  broken — 
since  it  is  no  longer  a  protection  and 
a  blessing,  but  a  source  of  exhaustion 
and  oppression  to  us,  wre  declare  our- 
selves, as  free  and  independent  sove- 
reign bodies,  absolved  from  the  said 
compact."  What  is  the  just  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  prevent 
them?  The  Federal  Government  is 
not  even  a  party  to  the  compact.  Ma- 
dison, the  father  of  the  Constitution, 
declared  that : 

"The  Constitution  of  tlio  United  States 
was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  States, 
given  by  ?ach  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It 
adds  to  the  stability  and  dignity,  as  well  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  that  it 
rests  on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation. 
The  States,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the 
Constitutional  compact,  and  in  their  sove- 
reign capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  autho- 
rity to  decide  in  the.  last  resort,  whether  the 
compact  made  by  them  be  violated  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  as  the  parties  to  it,  they 
must  themselves  decide,  in  the  last  resort, 
such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  require  their  interposition. " 

The  Democratic  party  was  estab- 
lished, under  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  defending  and 
preserving  this  self-evident  truth. 
Such  was  the  platform  of  the  party 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  Such  has,  indeed, 
been  the   popular  doctrine  of  all  the 


States  down  to  the  beginning  of  this 
revolutionizing  war.  The  New  Eng- 
land States  have  several  times  practi- 
cally acted  upon  this  doctrine,  and  ta- 
ken preliminary  steps  towards  resum- 
ing their  delegated  powers,  and  leav- 
ing the  Union.  The  Union  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  voluntary  basis,  and 
nothing  but  the  free  consent  of  all  the  * 
States  can  ever  change  it  to  an  invo- 
luntary basis.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  really  nothing  to  say  about 
the  matter,  as  it  is  not  a  party  to  the 
compact.  Its  duties  are  to  administer 
the  laws  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  un- 
der or  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  there  its  powers  end.  Now, 
if  through  the  political  and  social  dis- 
integration which  must  follow  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  the  western 
States  should  take  the  steps  which 
Massachusetts  four  several  times 
threatened  to  take,  and  withdraw  from 
the  Union  for  their  own  welfare  and 
safety,  would  we  allow  Lincoln  to  drag 
us  into  a  war  upon  those  States? 
Would  we  join  him  in  cutting  the 
throats  of  the  people  of  those  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
because  they  choose  to  exercise  their 
clear  right  to  "  judge  in  the  last  re- 
sort," as  to  the  place  they  wish  to  hold 
in  the  family  of  States  ?  No  ;  after 
our  criminal  and  foolish  attempt  and 
failure  to  coerce  the  southern  States, 
we  should  be  more  likely  to  surrender 
Lincoln  to  the  authorities  of  those 
States,  that  they  might  deal  with  him 
as  Virginia  did  with  old  John  Brown, 
for  making  war  upon  that  State.  If 
the  western  States  make  up  their  minds 
to  leave,  we  shall  have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  power  to  make  war  upon 
them,  to  hold  them  in  a  hated  embrace. 
Thank  God  the  power   of  this  Admin- 
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istration  to  make  war  upon  anybody 
is  well  nigh  ended.  The  serpent's 
fang  is  broken.  Should  Lincoln  be 
re-elected,  he  will  only  have  power  to 
make  still  wider  the  political  and  so- 
cial breaches  he  has  already  produced, 
and  to  get  himself  and  his  confreres 
hanged.  But  this  just  result  may  cost 
the  people  billions  more  of  debt,  and 
another  ocean  of  blood.  So  that  no- 
body, not  even  Lincoln  himself,  has 
anything  bat  misfortune  and  misery 
to  expect  from  his  re-election. 

4.  The  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  add  four  years  more  to  the  reign 
of  social  immorality  and  vice,  by 
which  private  morals  and  virtue  have 
already  nearly  perished  in  our  coun- 
try. The  depravity  of  manners,  the 
scandalous  indecency  and  obscenity  of 
Lincoln's  own  daily  conversation, seems 
to  have  fallen  like  a  fatal  epidemic 
upon  the  people.  He  has  Sodomized 
the  nation.  Never  before  did  vice  of 
every  description  appear  with  such 
front  and  shamelessness  in  all  our 
cities  and  towns.  Washington,  that, 
under  all  other  Administrations,  was 
the  seat  of  manners,  of  refinement, 
and  social  culture,  has,  under  this  Ad- 
ministration, become  a  den  of  vulgari- 
ty, indecency  and  vice.  By  the  inves- 
tigations of  one  of  the  Congressional 
Committees,  it  accidentally  came  to 
light  that  each  Republican  member  of 
Congress  was  allowed  to  bring  a  wo- 
man to  Washington  and  place  her  in 
an  official  position  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  scandal  that  followed 
this  "  little  arrangement,"  at  any 
other  time,  would  have  shocked  the 
whole  community  ;  but  now  it  passed 
off  as  the  careless  gossip  of  an  hour, 
and  found  apologists  even  among  the 
clergy. 


Mrs.  Lincoln,  worthy  consort  of  her 
husband,  has   set   an  example  to  the 
wives  of  the  land  by  roaming  about 
almost  constantly  among  the  water- 
ing places   and   public   hotels,  unpro- 
tected by  any  member  of  her  family, 
or  by  the  company  of  any  respectable 
gentleman  and  lady.     The  bad  exam-' 
pies   of  Washington   have   been    too 
faithfully  imitated  by  the  "  supporters 
of  the  government"   in   every  section 
of  the  country.     New  Orleans,  under 
the  Lincoln  dominion,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  brothel.     Mansions  that 
were  the  abode  of  refined  and  virtuous 
families  are  the  theatres  of  the  most 
disgusting*   debauchery   between    the 
Federal  officers  and  the  scarlet  women 
of  the  black  and  white  complexion  in- 
discriminately.    Nashville,    once   dis- 
.  tinguished  for  its  morality  and  refine- 
ment, under  the  Lincoln  rule  has  fallen 
from  its  proud  estate  into  a  slough  of 
social  mire,   where  prostitution  is  li- 
censed, and  pays  "  the  government"  a 
fitting  revenue.     So  all  over  the  land, 
wherever   the  Lincoln    morality   and 
manners  have  obtained  control,  social 
disorganization  and  vice  have  coroded 
the  very  vitals  of  society.     Whether 
in  the  North  or   the   South,  the  "  sup- 
porters of  the  government"  have  left 
the  mark  of  Sodom  in  their  path.   The 
extent  of  the   ruin   of  the   wives  and 
daughters  of  our   poor   soldiers   who 
were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the , 
officials  and  "  supporters   of  the  gov- 
ernment," can  never  be  realized  before 
the  dread  disclosure  of  the  Judgment 
Day.    The  following  statement  of  facts, 
which  has  been  extensively  published 
in  the  northern   press,    may    show   to 
what  extent  the  public  sense  is  demo- 
ralized: 
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14  In  pursuance  of  said  order,  the  Second 
Massachusetts  negro  infantry,  700  strong, 
Col.  Draper,  a  white  man,  commanding,  with 
one  hundred  white  cavalry,  from  the  Fifth 
and  Second  regulars,  started  for  the  North- 
ern Neck,  landing  at  Kinsale.  Four  hun- 
dred negroes  (with  white  commissioned  offi- 
cers) and  fifty  white  cavalry,  proceeded  to 
devastate  Westmoreland  County,  destroying 
everything  in  their  line  of  march. 

"Among  the  great  sufferers  was  Mr.  Brown, 
near  the  Hague.  Everything  but  his  house 
was  destroyed.  Mr.  Ben.  English,  after  hav- 
ing everything  destroyed,  was  stripped,  ti°d  up, 
and  given  thirty-nine  lashes  with  the  cowhide. 
And,  more  horrible,  but  only  too  true,  hcenty- 
five  or  thirty  ladies  were  violated  by  this  party 
of  negroes.  I  could  give  names,  but  deem  it 
not  best.  Neither  age  nor  color  was  spared  by 
these  demons,  who  were  encouraged  by  their 
■ioliite  officers 

"The  rest  of  the  regiment,  300  strong, 
with  50  white  cavalry,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Col.  Draper,  marched  to  Rich- 
mond County.  On  the  route  six  negroes  vio- 
lated the  person  of  Mrs.  G.  eleven  limes,  she 
hting  the  icife  of  a  soldier  of  the  Ninth  Virginia 
eavaJry,  being  also  sick  at  the  time,  with  an  in- 
fant six  months  old  at  her  breast.  This  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  twenty  others  of  a  like 
outrage. 

"  In  their  march,  no  age  nor  condition  was 
exempt  from  their  desolating  hand.  Plun- 
der and  lust  stimulated  and  marked  all  their 
movements.  No  appeal  nor  supplication 
could  turn  them  from  their  beastly  purposes 
and  brutal  excesses. 

"  In  vain  did  the  mother  beseech  and  the 
daughter  shriek.  My  paper  would  blush  did 
I  attempt  to  write  in  full  detail  the  scenes 
that  were  enacted.  Where  they  went  they 
were  led  by  their  officers  and  told,  ' '  You  can 
go  loose  and  do  as  you  please*"  And  verily 
they  did  go  loose  and  do  as  they  pleased,  as 
many  a  heartbroken  parent  and  ruined  daugh- 
ter will  testify. " 

This  disgusting  detail  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  the  Noith  ;  but, 
in  the  Lincoln  press,  as  a  simple  item 
of  war  news,  without  calling-  forth  an 
exclamation  of  horror,  or  even  so 
much  as  a  rebuke  from  "  the  support- 
ers of  the  Administration."  How  dead 
is  the  moral  sense  !     How   brutalized 


the  public  and  the  private  heart  I  All 
this  kind  of  depravity  has  the  official 
and  social  support  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  A 
President  who  was  not  himself  steep- 
ed in  vulgarity  and  obscenity  would 
quickly  clean  his  skirts  from  all  con- 
nection with  such  abominations.  But 
vulgarity  and  obscenity  are  control- 
ling forces  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind. 
They  belong  to  him  as  mange  to  dogs, 
or  meazles  to  swine.  The  foetid  moral 
atmosphere  which  he  has  spread  abroad 
over  the  land  has  gone  out  as  natural- 
ly from  him  as  the  deadly  vapor  from 
the  upas  tree.  Can  we  endure  four 
years  more  of  this  demoralizing  rule, 
without  sinking  beneath  the  accursed 
ruin  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ?  Four 
years  more  !  Spare  us,  oh,  God,  the 
calamity  !  One  of  the  most  accom- 
plished English  authors,  Dr.  Price, 
said  :  "  Licentiousness  and  despotism 
are  more  nearly  allied  than  is  com- 
monly imagined."  Four  years  of  Lin- 
coln's rule  have  convinced  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Spare  us  a  fur- 
ther proof  !  It  will  be  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  our  country  will  reco- 
ver from  the  moral  shock  it  has  alrea- 
dy received  by  four  years  of  such  fa- 
tal rule.  Shall  we  make  it  half  a  cen- 
tury byre-electing-  this  mountebank — 
this  social  and  moral  pestilence,  as 
well  as  public  calamity  ?  Rather  let 
us  ask,  shall  we  suffer  him  to  re-elect 
himself,  in  violation  of  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  the  people  ?  If  it  must  be 
so,  let  that  question  be  answered  with 
powder  and  ball  I 
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The  first  duty  of  the  patriot  is  to 
stop  this  war.  The  second,  to  get  rid 
of  its  consequences.  To  obliterate 
that  baneful  military  spirit  which  is 
the  curse  of  any  nation.  There  is  no 
such  foe  to  popular  liberty  as  a  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  military  tastes  and  ha- 
bits. The  tendency  ol  society  ever  is, 
as  fast  as  it  ceases  to  rely  upon  rea-' 
son,  to  g'overn  by  violence.  Those 
who  have  the  sword  in  their  hands 
have  almost  invariably  refused  to  wait 
for  the  slow  operation  of  argument. 
The  sword  cuts  away  all  opposition. 
No  troublesome  contradiction,  no  un- 
welcome truth,  will  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  him  who  uses  the  ratio  ultima 
regum,  and  mows  down  all  obstacles 
with  the  scythe  of  power.  Hence  all 
enemies  to  universal  freedom,  and  all 
friends  of  aristocratical  prerogative, 
always  delight  in  war.  Not  satisfied 
with  fighting  foreign  nations,  and 
keeping  up  an  army  even  in  times  of 
peace,  they  seek,  after  they  have  once 
corrupted  the  mass  of  the  people,  to 
render  a  whole  nation  military.  Those 
who  have  great  armies  at  their  back 
haughtily  bid  defiance  to  the  unarmed 
philosopher  and  politician  who  brings 
into  the  field  truth  without  a  spear 
and  argument  unbacked  by  artillery. 

This  military  spirit  always  tends  to 
Gothicise  a  nation,  to  extinguish  the 
light  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and 
to  raise  thick  fogs  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  which  are  the  bane  of  all 
happiness  and  the  very  element  of  des- 
potism. 

The  strict  discipline  which  is  found 


necessary  to  render  an  army  a  ma- 
chine in  the  hands  of  its  directors,  re- 
quiring-, under  the  severest  penalties, 
the  most  implicit  submission  to  abso- 
lute command,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  familiarize  the  mind  to  civil  despot- 
ism. Men,  equal  to  their  commanders 
by  nature,  and  often  superior,  are 
bound  to  obey  the  impulse  of  authority, 
and  to  perform  their  part  as  mechani- 
cally as  the  trigger  which  they  pull  to 
discharge  their  muskets.  They  can- 
not, indeed,  help  having  a  will  of  their 
own  ;  but  they  must  suppress  it,  or 
die.  They  must  see,  if  they  see  at  all, 
with  the  eyes  of  others.  Their  duty 
is  not  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own, 
but  to  follow  blindly  where  they  are 
led.  They  become  living  automatons 
— the  self-acting  tools  of  despotism. 
Their  minds  are  soon  broken  down  to 
the  yoke.  The  energy  of  independ- 
ence weakened,  the  manly  spirit 
tamed,  like  animals  that  once  ranged 
in  the  forest,  delighting  in  liberty, 
caught  in  snares,  confined  in  cages, 
and  taught  to  stand  upon  their  hind 
legs  and  play  tricks  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  idle.  They  obey  tUe  word 
of  command  given  by  the  keeper  of 
the  managerie,  because  they  have  been 
taught  obedience  by  hunger,  by  the 
lash  of  the  whip,  and  by  every  mode 
of  discipline  consistent  with  their 
lives.  But  they  are  degraded,  con- 
temptible animals — as  a  soldier  is  a 
degraded  man.  Suppose  the  masses 
of  a  people  thus  tamed  and  broken 
down  by  having  served  in  the  army — 
thus  made  the  tools   of  whatever  de- 
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signing-  knaves  should  gain  their  con- 
fidence— what  has  become  of  that  na- 
tion's liberty,  ol  its  honor  ?  The  ef- 
fort to  render  a  whole  people  military- 
is  always  the  work  of  designing 
knaves  and  tyrants.  The  military 
rage  alwayrj  tramples  on  liberty,  and 
then  despotism,  triumphant,  marches 
through  the  land  with  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying.  Erasmus  said, 
''There  are  those  who  go  to  war  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  may 
with  greater  ease  establish  despotic 
authority  over  their  own  people  at 
home.  For  in  time  of  peace,  the  pow- 
er of  parliaments,  the  dignity  of  ma- 
gistrates, the  rigor  of  the  laws  are 
great  impediments  to  a  ruler  who 
wishes  to  exercise  arbitrary  power. 
But  when  once  a  war  is  undertaken, 
the  chief  management  of  it  devolves 
on  a  few,  who,  for  the  general  safety, 
assume  the  privilege  of  conducting 
everything  according  to  their  own 
humor,  demanding  unlimited  confi- 
dence. The  prince's  favorites  are  all 
exalted  to  places  of  honor  and  profit. 
Those  whom  he  dislikes  are  turned  out 
or  neglected.  The  time  of  war  is  the 
time  for  raising  as  much  money  upon 
the  people  as  the  despot's  heart  can 
wish.  In  short,  the  time  of  war  is  the 
time  that  they  feel  themselves  despots 
in  very  deed  and  truth,  not  in  name 
only,  but  despots  with  a  vengeance. 
In  the  meantime  the  grandees  play  in- 
to one  another's  hands,  till  they  have 
eaten  up  the  wretched  people  root  and 
branch.  Do  you  think  that  men  of 
such  dispositions  would  be  backward 
to  seize  any  the  slightest  occasions  for 
war,  so  lucrative,  so  flattering  to  ava- 
rice and  Vanity?" 

How  forcibly,    how   painfully,  does 
the  history  of  our  cuuntry  for  the  last 


three  years  bring  to  our  minds  these 
words  of  the  great  Erasmus  !  But 
for  the  opportunity  of  wielding  des- 
potic power,  which  the  war  furnishes 
its  managers,  and  but  for  the  mon- 
strous gains  it  brings  to  the  few 
friends  of  the  Administration,  the  con- 
flict would  have  been  over  lon<r  asro. 
Indeed  it  would  never  have  begun. 
To  prolong  the  havoc — to  fasten  the 
intolerable  despotism  upon  our  coun- 
try— an  effort  is  everywhere  made  to 
cultivate  a  taste  and  admiration  for 
military  life.  We  are  told  that  "  we 
are  fast  becoming  a  great  military 
people."  Then  we  are  fast  becoming 
an  enslaved  people.  There  never  was 
a  military  people  yet  that  was  free- — 
there  never  will  be.  There  never  was 
a  nation  that  was  not  debased  by  war, 
except  in  cases  where  the  people  have 
rushed  to  arms  to  defend  their  altars 
and  their  homes  from  the  ruthless 
footsteps  of  the  invader,  as  the  south- 
ern people  are  now  doing.  The  war 
has  not  debased  the  South,  because 
their  struggle  is  like  that  of  ours  in 
1776,  for  independence,  and  for  the  sa- 
cred right  of  self-government.  But 
how  shall  we  come  out  of  it  ?  Ruined 
in  our  fortunes,  demoralized  in  our 
character,  and  debased  in  honor.  The 
work  of  getting  the  obscene  usurper 
out  of  power  is  the  least  of  the  task 
before  us.  We  have  to  thoroughly 
purge  ourselves  of  this  military  virus 
before  we  can  ever  become  a  free  and 
virtuous  people  again.  A  war  of  ag- 
gression and  plunder  has  brutalized 
the  public  sense,  and  familiarized  it  to 
theft,  rape  and  murder,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  will  take  half  a  century 
to  eradicate  the  poison.  The  sight  of 
a  man  strutting  in  uniform  must  be 
hateful  to  our  eyes.     It  should  remind 
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us  of  the  source  of  the  debt  that 
crushes  us.  It  must  cause  the  widow's 
heart  to  curse  the  profession  that  has 
sacrificed  her  husband.  It  must  teach 
the  orphan  to  despise  the  tinselled 
booby  who  struts  before  him  in  the 
gaudy  habiliments  of  tape  and  fea- 
thers. All  things  that  remind  us  of 
this  most  atrocious  war  must  be  an 
abomination  to  our  eyes,  as  the  first 
evidence  that  we  are  in  a  hopeful  way 
of  finally  redeeming  ourselves  from 
the  curse  that  has  fallen  upon  us.     To 


bring  these  bloody  ensigns  into  dis- 
repute and  contempt  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  patriot.  To  sweep  into  political 
and  social  oblivion  all  the  guilty  tools 
of  the  cruel  despotism  should  be  the 
labor  of  the  statesman  and  the  phi- 
lanthropist. A  satrap  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  should  evermore  be  looked 
upon  as  a  death's-head  In  society — an 
emblem  of  murder,  a  remembrancer 
of  rape  and  arson  !  Let  him  walk 
among  men  like  Cain,  with  the  mark 
of  felon  on  his  brow  I 


THE  REIGN  OF  ABOLITIONISM. 

The  following  lines  of  Statius  may.  with  great  justice,   be  applied  to  the 
present  reign  of  Abolitionism  : 


Excidat  ilia  dies  cevo,  nee  postera  credant, 
Sacula  ;  nos  eerie  taceamus,  et  obruta  multa, 
Node  tegl  propria;  patiamur  crimina  gentes. 

"  0  may  that  day,  the  scandal  of  the  age, 
Be  ever  blotted  from  the  historic  page  ! 
May  the  kind  fates  in  night's  obscurest  veil 
Cover  each  record  of  the  horrid  tale  ; 
And  hide,  in  mercy,  from  all  future  times, 
Our  nation's  cruelty,  our  nation's  crimes." 
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NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  EXHAUSTION— WHICH  WILL  FAIL 

FIRST  ? 


Why  will  we  hug  this  delusion  ? 
Why  will  we  eheat  ourselves  with 
falsehoods  of  our  own  creation,  about 
the  capacity,  or  rather  the  non-capacity 
of  the  South  to  hold  out  as  she  has 
been  going  on  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  we  wage  upon  her  ?  North- 
ern journals  tell  the  people  that  the 
South  is  almost  exhausted,  when  the 
real  truth  is  that  we  are  almost  ex- 
hausted, while  the  South  is  just  be- 
ginning to  show  the  mighty  depth  of 
her  capacity,  and  to  assert  a  haughty 
self-reliance  which  is  wonderfully  in 
contrast  with  the  shallow  and  unfound- 
ed pretension  put  on  by  us.  At  which 
point  does  the  South,  at  the  present 
time,  exhibit  the  signs  of  exhaustion? 
At  which  point  do  we  not  exhibit 
them  ?  Where  is  there  a  sound  point 
in  our  resources  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war  ?  If  proclamations  and 
military  orders  were  men,  if  partizan 
bragging  editorials  were  finance,  we 
could  go  on  with  this  war  until  the 
whole  creation  should  lie  subjugated 
at  our  feet.  But  we  have  only  a  sin- 
gle step  more  to  go,  and  we  shall  find 
ourselves  bankrupt  both  in  money  and 
men.  Are  we  such  cowards  that  we 
dare  not  face  the  truth  ?  We  must 
face  it  some  time.  Why  not  to-day  ? 
Why  not  own  that  we  must  give  up 
the  conflict,  and  continue  evermore 
to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  repentance 
and  regret  for  the  folly  and  crime  we 
have  committed  against  liberty,  and 
against  the  fundamental  principles  of 


our  Constitution?  Underrating  the 
resources  of  the  South  does  not  im- 
prove our  own.  A  leading  Republi- 
can editor  starts  the  theory  that  the 
South  must  soon  give  up  because  she 
must  see  that  she  is  running  herself 
down  to  a  point  of  exhaustion  from 
which  she  can  never  recover,  in  a  con- 
dition of  independence.  So  she  will 
soon  give  up  in  order  that  the  North 
may  assist  her  to  recuperate.  Strange 
to  say,  men  who  are  yet  out  of  bed- 
lam believe  this  theory,  and  forthwith 
subscribe  largely  to  the  war  fund,  to 
give  this  finishing  stroke  to  the  "  re- 
bellion." Almost  a  majority  of  the 
northern  people  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve in  the  natural  poverty  and  infe- 
riority of  the  southern  States.  They 
suppose  those  States  to  have  been  in 
a  wretched  condition  before  the  war, 
and  are,  of  course,  easily  persuaded  to 
believe  that  their  future  is  indeed 
hopeless.  Now,  in  order  to  prick  this 
bubble,  let  us  take  Arkansas,  the  poor- 
est and  most  despised  of  all  the  Con- 
federate States,  (except  Florida,)  and 
see  what  she  was  before  the  war,  and 
what  her  prospects  are  for  the  future. 
We  were  told  some  months  ago  that 
Gen.  Banks  did  not  think  Arkansas 
worth  holding.  We  invite  his  atten- 
tion, and  that  of  the  North  generally, 
to  some  points  in  the  history,  growth, 
and  resources  of  this  most  despised 
of  the  Confederate  States.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  State  was, 
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In  1820 14,273 

"  1830 30,388 

"  1840 97,574 

"  1850 209,897 

"  1860 435,427 

Of  these  there  were  negro  slaves  as 
follows  : 

In  1820 1,617 

"  1830 4,576 

«  1840 19,935 

"  1850 47,100 

"  1860. 111,104 

But  this  steady  growth  of  popula- 
tion has  been  far  exceeded  by  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  in  the  State.  The 
value  of  taxable  property  for  the  fol- 
lowing years  was  : 

In  1836 $8,000,000 

"  1840 22,011,433 

"  1845 20,769,514 

"  1850... 34,935,886 

"  1855 65,475,734 

"  1860 142,475,236 

It  should  be  considered  that  in  Ar- 
kansas a  great  deal  of  property  goes 
untaxed  that  is  taxed  in  other  States. 
Were  such  included  it  would  make  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  Adding  the  value  of  the  un- 
taxed lands  in  the  State,  it  would  give 
five  hundred  dollars  to  each  white 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State. 
The  total  wealth  of  the  northern  States, 
equally  divided  among  all  their  inha- 
bitants, would  be  only  $233  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child. 

The  area  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
exclusive  of  water,  is  52,198  square 
miles,  or  33,406,120  acres.  In  the 
old  Union,  before  the  admission  of 
Texas,  she  was  the  tenth  State  in 
point  of  size.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  her  territory,  we  will 
Btate  that  she  is  larger  than  England 
proper,  and  nearly  as  large  as  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Ireland  could  be 
seated  in  her  lap  and  leave  a  margin 
larger  than  many  European  kingdoms. 


The  county  of  Jefferson  is  larger  than 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  con- 
tains twice  as  much  productive  land. 
Arkansas  is  larger  than  the  State  of 
New  York.  She  has  a  front  of  250 
miles  on  the  great  Mississippi.  Cut 
up  as  New  England  is  she  would  make 
eight  or  ten  States. 

In  1853,  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office,  in  his  report,  pub- 
lished a  table  showing  the  disposition 
of  the  lands  in  the  several  States  up 
to  June  30th,  1853.  From  that  we 
take  the  following  statement  of  the 
disposition  of  lands  in  Arkansas  : 

Acres  sold  by  U.  S.  up  to  June  30, 

1853..... 3,425,547 

Grants  for  schools  and  seminaries.      932,540 
Grants  for  deaf  and  dumb  asylums         2,098 
Grants  for  internal  improvements.      500,000 
Grants  for  individuals  and  compa- 
nies       139,000 

Grants  for  public  buildings 10,600 

Grants  for  military  services 1,627,433 

Reserved  for  salines 46,0S0 

Confirmed  private  claims 118,451 

Sold  from  July,  1853,  to  July,  1859, 
as  reported  by  commissioner. . .  3,419,298 

Estimated  as  sold  since 600,000 

Grant  to  M.  &  L.  E.  railroad 127,240 

Swamp  lands  to  date 7,312,487 

Total. 18,261,138 

If  we  deduct  this  from  the  area  of 
the  State,  to  wit :  33,406,120  acre3, 
we  find  that  there  are  15,145,582  acres 
of  so-called  vacant  land,  which  the 
State  acquires  by  right  of  eminent  do- 
main in  seceding  or  revolutionizing. 
This,  at  ten  cents  an  acre,  would  pay 
the  State  debt.  With  anything  like  a 
frugal  and  wise  administration  of 
these  lands  and  the  proceeds  of  then- 
sales,  Arkansas  will  have  a  fund  to 
pay  expenses  and  enough  to  grant  a 
home  for  every  soldier  who  fights  for 
her  in  this  war  of  independence. 

Does  this  exhibit  of  the  poorest  of 
the  Confederate  States  look  so  bad  for 
the   future  ?     Which   northern   State 
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can  show  as  fair  a  one,  in  case  of  per- 
manent separation?  Can  even  any 
northern  man,  who  is  not  a  fool,  see 
anything-  in  the  prospects  of  that  State 
which  does  not  stimulate  her  to  make 
still  vaster  sacrifices  for  the  point  at 
which  she  aims  ?  It  is  time  that  we 
ceased  to  feed  ourselves  with  false 
hopes.  The  South  has  convinced  the 
civilized  world  that  she  is  able  to  fin- 
ish her  undertaking".  If  we  do  not 
stop  fighting-,  her  elevation,  and  our 
humiliation,  are  facts  as  fixed  as  fate. 
If  we  cannot  make  reconstruction  or 
restoration  agreeable  to  her  interest 
and  her  wishes,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about 
such  things.  We  can  never  fight  her 
back  into  an  embrace  we  have  given 
her  good  cause  to  hate.  It  is  foolish- 
ness on  our  part  to  deny  that  she  has 
the  ability  both  to  win  and  to  main- 
tain her  independence.  Until  we 
abandon  this  theory  of  her  incompe- 
tency, we  can  take  no  steps  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  so  essen- 
tial to  our  happiness  and  prosperity. 
If  we  cannot  convince  the  South  that 


it  is  essential  to  her  happiness  and 
prosperity,  the  Union  is  gone  forever. 
We  have  lied  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
civilized  world,  until  we  are  laughed  at 
and  despised  by  all  the  world.  Are  we 
mad  ?  Are  we  a  nation  of  fools  ?  We 
have  been  answering  these  questions, 
to  our  everlasting  shame,  for  three 
years-.  Shall  we  keep  on  in  this  dis- 
graceful course  ?  Never,  until  we  re- 
linquish all  right  to  coerce  sovereign 
and  co-equal  sister  States,  shall  we 
begin  the  work  of  restoration.  That 
is  precisely  the  point  for  which  those 
States  are  contending — the  right  not 
to  be  coerced,  not  to  be  plundered, 
not  to  be  murdered,  whenever  the  Fe- 
deral Government  chooses.  That  point 
must  be  settled,  and  settled  against 
the  monstrous  claims  of  the  Federal 
Government,  before  there  can  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  any  peace.  Peace  means 
simply  a  withdrawal  of  our  invading 
armies.  That,  and  that  alone,  is  peace. 
Any  other  programme  for  peace  is  ei- 
ther a  delusion  or  a  fraud. 


«Q» 


LIPS  AND  ROSES. 

[ITKST  PUBLISHED  IN   1859.] 

My  sweet  lady  fell  asleep 

Upon  a  bank  of  flowers, 
Where  the  dewey  odors  keep 

Their  sweets  with  morning  showers. 


The  honey-bee  conies  there  and  sips, 
And  oft  this  doubt  proposes, 

*•*  Are  the  roses  there  her  lips  ? 
Or  are  her  lips  the  roses  ?" 


c.  chauncy  utmn. 
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THE  COERCIVE  PRINCIPLE  THE  RUIN  OF  REPUBLICS. 


Mr.  Seward  makes  history — history 
and  falsehood  with  the  same  breath. 
He  says  :  "  History  shows  that  every 
Republic  which  has  gone  down  failed 
for  want  of  sufficient  nower  in  the 
government  to  coerce  into  obedience 
its  unwilling  members." 

Like  most  of  Mr.  Seward's  perfor- 
mances, this  sentence  is  high  sound- 
ing but  senseless.  History  shows  the 
reverse  of  what  he  states  to  be  true. 
It  was  not  the  absence  of  coercive  pow- 
er, but  the  unlawful  and  despotic  exer- 
cise of  it,  that  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
old  Republics.  Bepublics  though  they 
were  called,  they  were  but  little  more 
than  popular  despotisms,  in  which  the 
several  parts  were  held  together  by 
coercive  power,  instead  of  by  volun- 
tary principle.  Despotism  in  a  Re- 
public is  the  most  terrible  of  all  des- 
potisms, from  the  fact  that  there  is  al- 
most necessarily  connected  with  it  an 
infusion  of  anarchy,  which  poisons 
every  stream  of  power  that  flows  from 
the  government. 

All  the  old  Republics  had  the  prin- 
ciple of  coercion.  Before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  the  Grecian  States  formed 
a  Confederation,  and  established  a  ge- 
neral government  which  they  called 
The  Amphyctionic  Council.  This  had 
authority  over  all  the  States  of  Greece. 
It  consisted  of  deputies  or  representa- 
tives from  all  the  States,  who  met  at 
Delphos  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  Confederation.  This  Council  en- 
forced its  decrees  by  the  power  of  war. 
At  length  the  Boetians,  one  of  the 
States  of  Greece,  refused  to  obey  a  de- 


cree of  the  Amphyctionic  Council,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  heavy  tax  was 
laid  upon  them.  They  refused  to  pay 
it,  and  then  an  act  was  passed  confis- 
cating their  whole  territory.  The  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  which  followed 
ended  in  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Amphyctionic  Council  itself. 

After  this  unhappy  experiment  of 
trying  to  hold  independent  States  to- 
gether by  the  force  of  arms,  there 
were  two  Republics  formed  out  of  the 
States  of  Greece,  the  general  govern- 
ment of  one  of  which  was  called  the 
11  Ackcen  League,"  and  of  the  other,  the 
"  Aeolian  League."  They  each  had  the 
principle  of  coercion,  and  they  were 
perpetually  at  war,  not  only  against 
their  own  States,  but  against  each 
other.  There  was  no  peace  between 
them  until  they  were  all  finally  con- 
quered and  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. They  were  then  obliged  to  sit 
down  in  peace  with  each  other  under 
the  same  yoke  of  despotism,  By  at- 
tempting to  coerce  each  other  the  free- 
dom of  all  the  States  of  Greece  fell 
together; 

So  we  see  that  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Seward's  assertion,  there  was  no  want 
of  the  coercive  idea  in  the  old  Repub- 
lics of  Greece.  There  was  too  much 
coercion.  It  was  by  that  they  fell, 
just  as  we  are  falling  by  it  to-day. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  In  Germany  there  were 
about  three  hundred  Principalities  and 
Republics.  Deputies  for  each  of  those 
met  annually  in  the  General  Diet  to 
regulate  the  laws  of  the  Empire.    But 
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the  execution  of  these  did  not  rest  up- 
on the  voluntary  principle.  The  Em- 
pire was  divided  into  ten  circles,  over 
each  of  which  a  Superintendent  was 
appointed,  with  the  rank  of  Major-Ge- 
neral, whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  General  Diet  with 
a  military  power.  That  federation 
was  simply  a  military  despotism,  in 
which  freedom  never  showed  its  face, 
notwithstanding*  Mr.  Seward  would 
have  us  believe  that  all  its  miseries 
came  from  a  lack  of  the  coercive  prin- 
ciple. It  is  true  that  the  old  Dutch 
Republic  did  not,  in  its  constitution, 
admit  of  coercion,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  abundantly  seen  and  felt  in  the 
administration  of  the  government. 
Coercive  power  was  necessarily  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  their  Stadthold- 
er.  He  appointed  the  officers  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  He  presided 
not  only  in  the  States  general  but  in 
the  States  of  every  province,  and  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  both  of  the 
navy  and  army.  So  that  the  Republic 
was  not  much  but  a  military  despot- 
ism. 

In  fact  the  Swiss  Confederation  is 
the  only  one  of  all  the  Republics  in  the 
Old  World  which  did  not  contain  the 
coercive  principle  ;  and  it  is  the  only 
one  of  them  all  which  has  survived  to 
hold  up  the  proud  example  of  freedom 
in  the  bloated  face  of  European  des- 
potism at  the  present  day. 

In  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
coercive  principle  had  some  advocates, 
and  was  warmly  debated.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  an  unwilling 
State  should  be  coerced  by  the  army 


and  navy,  but  it  was  voted  down  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  same 
idea  was  afterward  presented  to  the 
Convention,  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  was  again  promptly  ne- 
gatived. It  never  came  up  afterwards, 
and  therefore  our  Constitution  does 
not  contain  the  principle.  The  Con- 
stitution is  silent  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cept to  declare  that  all  jjowers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively. 

The  system  of  General  Government 
established  by  our  fathers  was  based 
upon  the  voluntary  principle,  as  op- 
posed to  the  coercive.  And  this  prin- 
ciple worked  perfectly  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, until  a  band  of  fanatics  succeed- 
ed in  completely  destroying  the  frater- 
nal relations  of  the  States. 

The  same  section  which  broke  up 
these  fraternal  relations  is  now  em- 
ploying the  bloody  force  of  coercive 
despotism  to  hold  the  angry  elements 
in  an  impossible  embrace.  The  em- 
ployment of  coercion  is  itself  a  dissolv- 
ing of  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln's  army 
is  a  wedge  that  is  driving  the  sun- 
dered sections  apart  eternally.  When 
the  North  relinquishes  the  right  of  co. 
ercion,  the  South  has  declared  her  rea- 
diness to  submit  all  our  difficulties  to 
a  Convention  of  all  the  States,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution.  It  never 
will,  and  it  never  ought  to  give  up  be- 
fore. The  safety  of  all  the  States  de- 
mands that  this  matter  should  be  set- 
tled for  ever,  and  settled  against  the 
monstrous  claims  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  it  has  this  right  of  State- 
coercion,  there  is  no  State  which  may 
not,  some  time,  be  made  to  feel  its 
bloody  hand. 
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There  is  no  -undertaking  in  which 
so  many  persons  have  an  ambition  to 
engage,  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  is  more  abused,  than  that  of 
stump-speaking.  So  many  fail — per- 
haps seven  in  ten.  It  is  a  strange  am- 
bition for  a  man  to  wish  to  exhibit 
himself  in  points  where,  if  he  is  not  ut- 
terly senseless,  he  must  know  himself 
to  be  utterly  incompetent.  If  a  man 
has  the  slightest  physical  defect,  he 
will  invent  all  kinds  of  ingenius  de- 
vices to  hide  it,  and  then,  perhaps,  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  desire  to  show  off 
his  mental  weakness  upon  the  stump. 
If  he  ventures  into  that  place,  all  his 
defects  are  sure  to  present  themselves* 
There  is  no  branch  of  oratory  that  re- 
quires such  vast  mental  resources,  and 
such  skill  in  handling  them,  as  suc- 
cessful stump-speaking.  The  lawyer, 
the  preacher,  the  member  of  Congress, 
can  prepare  his  speech  at  leisure,  and 
arrange  all  his  points  beforehand. 
Surrounded  by  his  books,  he  has  a 
thousand  helps  and  props,  of  which  the 
stump-speaker  is  deprived.  The  stump- 
speaker  must,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
pend upon  ready  resources.  He  never 
knows  when  some  new  point  may  be 
sprung  upon  him  by  questions  from 
his  audience.  Not  to  meet  all  ques- 
tions promptly  and  fairly  put,  gives 
such  an  advantage  to  the  opposite  side 
as  to  more  than  overbalance  all  the 
good  his  speech  could  do. 

The  object  of  the  stump-speech 
should  be  to  persuade  the  audience  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  your  cause, 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  bad  policy 


and  wrong  views  of  the  opposition. 
It  is  to  get  votes — to  change  the  minds 
or  the  opinions  of  men.  It  requires 
the  very  highest  efforts  of  eloquence  ; 
and  eloquence  demands  the  loftiest 
powers  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
To  be  truly  eloquent,  a  man  must  not 
only  have  the  wisdom  and  deliberation 
of  a  Ulysses,  but  he  must  also  possess 
the  warmth  and  fervor,  and  imagina- 
tion of  an  Achilles.  Not  only  must 
the  orator  be  armed  with  these  high 
qualities,  but  he  must  be  thrice  armed 
with  honesty.  Whether  right  or  wrong', 
he  must  earnestly  believe  himself  t© 
be  right.  The  less  he  has  to  hope,  or 
to  fear  from  his  hearers,  with  regard 
to  his  own  interests,  the  more  likely 
he  will  be  to  rise  to  the  lofty  pitch  of 
eloquence.  The  man  who  is  all  the 
time  thinking  about  himself  can  never 
be  eloquent.  Plato  says  :  "  An  orator 
ought  to  have  the  acuteness  of  logi- 
cians, the  knowledge  of  philosophers, 
the  style  almost  of  the  poets,  the  elo- 
cution and  gesture  of  the  finest  act- 
ors." Cicero  laid  the  foundations  of 
eloquence  in  a  still  greater  variety  of 
rare  qualifications. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  to  the 
most  perfect  success  as  a  stump-speak- 
er a  man  must  possess  all  these  rare 
excellencies,  how  contemptible  must 
appear  the  vast  number  of  mercena- 
ries and  noodles,  who  figure  as  stump- 
speakers  ! 

It  is  right  to  confess,  however,  that 
so  few  men  possess  the  great  attri- 
butes of  eloquence,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  demand  them  for    every    stump 
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speaker.  There  are,  however,  certain 
qualifications  which  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  of  every  man  who  is  ambi- 
tions to  appear  upon  the  stump.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  go  upon  the  stump 
merely  to  show  himself.  He  is  an  at- 
torney for  his  party,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  attempt  the  business  unless 
he  possesses  certain  qualifications 
which  are  indispensible  to  the  least 
success. 

1.  He  must  be  a  man  of  intellect. 
What  can  be  more  insulting  to  an  au- 
dience than  to  have  thrust  upon  them 
the  senseless  drivel  of  a  booby  ?  If  the 
object  were  to  disgust  the  people,  to 
drive  away  votes  from  your  party, 
then  the  swarm  of  third  or  fourth-rate 
ward  and  town  politicians,  who  gene- 
rally figure  as  stump-speakers,  would 
be  well  in  their  place.  But  the  object 
of  the  political  meeting  should  be  to 
enlighten,  to  instruct,  and  to  make 
converts.  Is  that  a  place  for  ignora- 
muses to  show  themselves  ? 

2.  He  must  not  only  be  a  man  ot  in- 
tellect, but  he  must  be,  if  not  a  man 
of  learning,  well  read  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  well  posted  in  all 
political  issues  of  the  day.  Especial- 
ly should  he  be  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  parties,  and  with  the  antece- 
dents of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
times.  He  must  understand  the  bear- 
ing which  the  policy  of  parties  and 
party  leaders  has  upon  the  industrial, 
financial,  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.  He  must  be  able  to  probe 
and  sift  the  pretensions  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  their  depths,  and  to  answer  on 
the  spot  any  question  which  arises  in 
the  audience  relating  either  to  the  past 
history,  or  the  present  rule  of  parties. 
In  a  word,  he  should  be  as  familiar 
with  his  subject  as  an  accomplished 


attorney  with  his  case,  or  as  a  minis- 
ter with  the  Bible. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  established 
reputation  for  political  honesty,  or  of 
such  skill  and  force  of  eloquence  as  to 
impress  his  audience  with  a  convic- 
tion of  his  profound  sincerity  at  the 
time.  Unless  the  crowd  is  impressed 
with  the  perfect  sincerity  of  a  man's 
words  at  the  time  he  utters  them,  he 
makes  no  impression — gains  no  votes. 
They  may  admire  his  intellect,  and  be 
charmed  with  his  ingenuity,  but  unless 
they  are  also  persuaded  that  he  hon- 
estly and  heartily  believes  his  own 
words,  his  speech  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  his  party. 

4.  He  should  be  a  man  of  such  dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  manners  before 
the  audience  as  to  thoroughly  impress 
it  with  the  importance  of  his  subject 
and  of  the  occasion.  The  habit  of  tel- 
ling stories  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
causing  laughter,  is  pernicious,  and  is 
a  pretty  sure  sign  that  the  speaker  is 
without  mental  resources  for  the  occa- 
sion. An  occasional  anecdote  which 
forcibly  illustrates  a  point  of  the 
speech  is  well ;  but  a  string  of  stories 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the 
crowd  laugh,  convinces  the  audience  of 
nothing  unless  it  be  of  the  mental  pov- 
erty and  vulgarity  of  the  speaker. 
They  may  laugh,  and  so  they  would 
to  see  the  orator  turn  a  somersault 
backward  into  a  mud  puddle,  or  to  see 
him  jump  about  on  the  platform  like  a 
monkey  ;  but  neither  their  judgments 
would  be  convinced,  nor  their  respect 
secured. 

5.  The  successful  stump-speaker  will 
be  careful  to  suit  his  discourse  to  the 
character  of  his  audience.  Are  they 
omstly  farmers,  or  mechanics,  or  mer- 
chants?    Is   there   any   considerable 
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number  of  the  opposition  present? 
These  are  questions  which  the  speaker 
will  settle  in  his  own  mind  before  he 
begins.  To  do  this  intelligently,  he 
should  always  reach  the  place  of  meet- 
ing a  few  hours  before  the  appointed 
time,  in  order  that  his  friends  may  post 
him  in  all  these  matters.  The  speech 
that  would  be  useful  in  one  locality 
might  fail  in  another.  He  is  not  to 
forget  that  the  object  of  the  meeting 
is  to  inspire  his  party  with  hope  and 
zeal,  and  to  get  votes.  To  accomplish 
this  design  more  effectually,  he  must, 
to  a  great  extent,  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  character,  tastes  and  wants 
of  the  locality.  He  is  not  there  to 
show  off  himself,  or  to  exhibit  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  opinions,  but 
to  persuade  the  crowd  of  the  justice 
of  his  party's  cause. 

6.  He  should  carefully  adhere  strict- 
ly to  the  truth  when  dealing  with  the 
record  or  with  the  doctrines  of  the  op- 
posite party.  There  will  always  be 
enough  in  the  crowd  to  detect  any 
false  statement  of  this  kind,  and  they 
are  sure  to  re-act  upon  the  party  which 
resorts  to  such  base  tricks  in  a  cam- 
paign. Besides,  it  is  insulting  a  whole 
audience  to  lie  to  them  about  even 
their  enemies.  It  is  presuming  upon 
their  ignorance  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed. For  the  same  reason  all  un- 
just severity  should  be  avoided.  Not 
that  an  orator  should  spare,  in  the 
least,  the  most  terrible  indignation 
and  denunciation  against  wrongs  and 
crimes  of  which  he  is  able  to  present 
the  audience  the  clear  proof.  Truth 
is  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  wrath 
that  may  be  dealt  out  to  the  opposi- 
tion. If  great  wrongs  have  been  com- 
mitted, the   strongest  terms   may  be 


employed  in  denouncing  them — the 
stronger  the  better,  if  they  carry,  at 
the  same  time,  the  proof  of  their  jus- 
tice. For  instance,  for  an  opponent 
of  President  Fillmore  to  have  called 
him  "  a  usurper,  a  tyrant  and  a  scoun- 
drel," would  have  been  in  bad  taste, 
and  would  have  subjected  the  author 
of  such  language  to  contempt.  But 
all  these  terms  may  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  because  they  are  true — even 
his  own  partizans  know  them  to  be 
true — and  the  rules  of  just  criticism 
are  not,  therefore,  transcended  or 
abused  by  such  severe  language. 
When  the  most  thundering  orator  of 
France  jumped  up  in  the  Assembly  of 
Paris,  and  shouted,  "  Room  !  room  ! 
room  there  in  hell  for  Maxamilian 
Robespierre,"  he  did  more  to  help  the 
final  doom  of  the  delirious  tyrant  than 
the  most  elaborate  ordinary  review  of 
his  misdeeds  could  have  done,  because 
the  crimes  of  Robespierre  had  justi- 
fied the  awful  words.  Sheridan  was  the 
most  popular  orator  of  England,  and 
yet  no  man  ever  used  such  severe  lan- 
guage against  a  pernicious  principle, 
or  a  delinquent  person,  as  he.  It  was 
said  "of  his  speeches  that  "they  skin- 
ned men  alive."  But  no  man  ever 
used  greater  caution,  or  exhibited 
more  consummate  taste  in  selecting  the 
objects  of  his  denunciation.  He  ever 
entrenched  himself  behind  truth,  and 
from  that  battery  let  fly  the  mighty 
missiles  of  his  brain. 

Never,  in  the  history  of  nations,  was 
there  a  time  for  such  great  campaign- 
ing as  the  present.  Never  was  there 
such  a  field  for  the  competent,  or  the 
great  stump-speaker  as  now.  All  the 
resources  of  eloquence  are  opened  to 
the  master  in  this  campaign — whether 
of    argument,  of  satire,  of   ridicule, 
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or  denunciation.  All  weapons  are  in 
his  hand.  What  a  treat  it  would  be 
to  hear  a  Danton,  a  Sheridan,  or  a 
Grattan  on  the  stump  against  Lincoln! 
How  they  would  shake  down  the  tem- 
ple of  lies  and  frauds,  and  despotisms, 
which  has  been  reared  on  the  soil  of 
freedom  I 


On  the  other  hand,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  political  tyros  and  igno- 
ramuses appeared  so  utterly  contempt- 
ible on  the  stump  as  now.  They  are 
instantly  thrown  down  by  the  weight 
of  their  subject.  They  look  like  ants 
attempting  the  load  of  Atlas. 


— *<&*• 


EX-GOVERNOR  PRICK 


We  give  our  patrons,  this  month,  an  excel- 
lent likeness  of  ex-Governor  Rodman  M. 
Price,  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
public  men  of  the  North  who,  from  the  first, 
had  a  clear  insight  into  the  heart  of  our  dif- 
ficulties. He  denounced  the  calling  forth  of 
the  first  army  as  an  act  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution,  and  unwarranted  by  a  sound 
and  statesmanlike  policy.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  was 
for  the  States  all  to  reassume  their  delegated 
powers,  as  they  did  after  the  failure  of  the 
old  Confederacy,  and  go  again  into  a  Conven- 
tiion  of  all  the  Slates,  for  re-construction,  as 
we  did  in  1787.  This  proposition  brought 
upon  him  a  storm  of  abuse  from  the  whole 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  his  own  State,  in  their  stolidity, 
averted  their  face  from  him.  They  preferred 
to  assist  Lincoln  to  wage  fierce  war.  But 
time — even  this  brief  time — has  vindicated 
the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  Governor 
Price's  proposition.  Had  his  counsel  been 
followed,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  we  should 
at  this  day  been  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  the  Union,  reconstructed  upon  a  basis 
that  would  forever  after  render  the  efforts  of 
mischief-makers  and  fanatics  abortive  of  the 
ills  they  have  now  brought  upon  us.  How 
gladly  would  the  sane  men  of  all  parties  seize 
such  a  chance  to  save  the  Union  as  was  pre- 
sented in  Gov.  Price's  proposition!    What 


an  ocean  of  blood  he  would  have  saved  us ! 
What  a  crushing  mountain  of  debt !  But, 
more  than  all,  he  would  have  saved  the 
Union.  With  all  our  respect  for  Gov.  Park- 
er, we  cannot  help  believing  that  had  Mr. 
Price  been  Governor  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  he  would  have  put  his 
State  in  such  a  position  as  would  have  been 
an  example  to  the  other  States,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  war,  and  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  redeemed  and  preserved  Union. 
Gov.  Price  has  had  an  extensive  experience 
in  political  life.  He  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California. 
He  afterwards  represented  his  native  State  of 
New  Jersey  with  distinguished  ability  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  after  that  was 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  is  undeniably  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen,  not  only  of 
his  own  State,  but  of  the  country.  Whether 
from  disgust  or  otherwise  he  has  mingled  lit- 
tle with  politics  for  the  last  three  years.  It 
must  have  been  painful  to  a  man  of  his  sa- 
gacity to  witness  the  falling  away  of  the  De- 
mocratic leaders  into  an  alliance  with  tha 
despotism  of  Abolitionism.  But  the  day,  we 
think,  dawns,  which  will  call  for  the  services 
of  men  of  his  ability  and  fidelity  to  Demo- 
cratic principles.  The  day  of  time-servers 
and  hirelings  and  cowards,  it  is  to  be  hopeds 
is  almost  over. 
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— Not  long  since  the  papers  duly  chroni- 
cled the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  bought  a 
shawl  for  $5,000  ;  then  that  she  purchased  a 
^  set  of  ear-rings  and  pin  for  $3,000.  Other 
various  purchases  have  been  announced  with- 
in the  year,  amounting  to  over  $7,000.  Here 
are  $15,000  spent  by  "  our  rosy  empress"  in 
one  year.  But  this  is  not  all.  She  is  on  the 
wing  about  two-thirds  of  her  time — travel- 
ing in  especial  trains  of  cars,  stopping  at 
the  most  expensive  hotels,  figuring  on  a  scale 
of  Babylonian  magnificence,  all  of  which 
cannot  be  less  than  $5,000  more  for  the  year. 
So  the  whole  foots  up  $23,000.  That  is  with- 
in $2,000  of  all  Lincoln's  salary.  "Disloy- 
al" people  want  to  know  where  this  vulgar, 
poverty-stricken  lawyer  from  Illinois  gets  all 
the  money  to  allow  his  wife  such  princely  ex- 
travagance. Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  widows  and  orphans — think  of  the 
acres  of  poor  soldiers  whose  bones  lie  bleach- 
ing upon  a  hundred  battle- fields,  or  whose 
maimed  forms  are  suffering  in  hospitals  and 
poor-houses,  all  the  work  of  this  man — and 
then  over  against  all  this  woe,  set  his  wife, 
frolicking  and  rolling  in  a  merry  luxury  that 
rivals  the  splendor  of  an  eastern  harem. 
When  Lincoln  started  for  Washington,  after 
his  election,  he  was  not  worth  money  enough 
of  his  own  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney to  the  capital.  No,  not  enough  to  pay 
the  railroad  fare  from  Springfield  to  Chicago. 
What  mine  of  wealth  has  he  found  at  Wash- 
ington ?  Enquire  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple !     The  poor  people ! 

— A  London  and  a  Paris  author  are  dis- 
puting as  to  which  is  the  freest  country, 
England  or  France.  These  disputants  do 
not  seem  to  comprehend  the  difference  be- 
tween English  and  French  freedom.  It  is 
very  great.  England  is  the  country  of  right 
more  than  of  liberty.  Everything  there  is 
weighed  by  the  standard  of  justice  or  of  right. 
Inflexible  justice  is  the  rule,  and  that  wears 
all  the  marks  of  the  widest  liberty.  But  it 
has  not  always,  certainly  not  necessarily,  the 
soul  of  liberty.  In  France  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse.    That  is  the  country  of  liberty  more 


than  of  right.  There  is  the  smallest  domina 
tion  over  opinion.  Good  or  bad,  if  a  man" 
believes  a  thing,  he  is  left  to  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  it.  There  is  little  restraint 
upon  his  heart  and  brain.  So  unlike  is  what 
is  denominated  freedom  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. In  this  country  the  same  difference 
exists  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
West  is  more  like  France — complete  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  almost  entire  exemption 
from  social  despotism.  How  different  the 
East !  In  New  England,  indeed,  real  liberty 
is  not  known.  Public  opinion  is  a  most 
-galling  and  relentless  tyranny.  Social  des- 
potism is  more  absolute  than  political  des- 
potism in  Austria  or  Turkey.  If  the  time 
ever  comes,  which  is  not  impossible,  when 
New  England  will  constitute  a  government 
by  itself,  it  will  be  the  narrowest  despotism 
on  earth.  Every  individual  man  will  be  in  a 
straight  jacket.  The  Puritan's  narrow  soul 
will  have  put  those  of  unorthodox  opinion  in 
the  stocks. 

— To  the  lady  who  writes  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  an  enthusiast  and  a  fanatic, 
we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  simple 
enthusiast  is  a  quiet  and  harmless  being.  He 
sees  visions  and  dreams  dreams  of  all  sorts 
of  coming  impossibilities  ;  but  he  generally 
is  content  to  enjoy  his  fond  ideas  in  peace- 
able retirement.  The  fanatic  is  ever  rest- 
less and  turbulent.  He  is  a  dreamer  as  well 
as  the  enthusiast  ;  but  so  far  from  content- 
ing himself  with  his  dreams,  he  is  impatient 
to  rage  and  riot  abroad.  He  is  a  disturber 
of  other  mens'  peace,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
rest  and  good  order  of  society.  The  enthu- 
siast may  merit  our  respect  or  our  pity  ;  the 
fanatic  almost  always  deserves  a  halter. 

— A  strong-minded  woman  who  has  visited 
Mr.  Lincoln  reports  him  as  saying  that  he 
sighed  for  some  soft  pillow  of  rest  from  the 
turmoils  of  office.  Montaigue  says  :  "  Igno- 
rance is  the  softest  pillow  a  man  can  lay  his 
head  upon."  If  that  is  so,  we  advise  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  go  to  sleep  at  once,  and  sleep  away 
the  remainder  of  his  ill-starred  and  pestilent 
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life.  Happy  will  he  be  if  lie  can  sleep.  Ob- 
livion, that  shall  save  him  from  the  wrath  of 
his  many  victims,  will  be  an  angel  of  mercy 
to  his  guilty  soul  and  head.  But  can  he 
sleep  ?  Can  the  wretch  sleep  in  peace  before 
the  long  sleep  ? 

— Mr.  Lincoln  boasts  that  he  has  taken 
200,000  negroes  from  the  South.  But  he  has 
stolen  ten  times  that  number  of  spoons  and 
finger-rings  from  them.  And  the  devil  only 
knows  how  many  watches  and  pianos  he  has 
stolen.  Why  leave  all  these  valuables  out  of 
the  count  of  his  thefts  ? 

— A  cotemporary  accuses  us  of  wishing  to 
make  the  profession  of  arms  odious.  True, 
we  do  wish  to  ;  because  .we  believe  that  war, 
except  in  absolute  self-defence,  is  the  great- 
est curse  and  abomination  that  ever  afflicted 
any  people.  Madam  de  Maintenon  says  : 
"Father  Masceron  told  us  from  the  pul- 
pit to-day  that  the  hero  was  a  soldier 
who  did  at  the  head  of  an  army  what  a 
highwayman  did  alone."  We  fully  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  Father  Masceron.  Boileau 
elaborates  this  just  idea  in  his  Eleventh  Sa- 
tire. "  I  am  a  pirate,"  said  one  of  that  class 
to  Alexander,  "because  I  have  only  a  single 
vessel ;  had  I  a  great  fleet  1  should  be  a  con- 
queror." Seneca  calls  conquerors  magnos  et 
furiosos  latromes.  We  say  the  same.  Those 
who  engage  in  this  business  of  conquering 
are  assassins  and  plunderers.  We  hold  them 
in  the  same  contempt  that  we  do  robbers. 

— "An  Armistice  and  a  Conventionof  States" 
is  now  the  general  cry.  It  was  our  cry  three 
years  ago.  Then  we  were  denounced  and 
maligned  by  the  very  parties  who  are  now 
loudest  in  this  demand.  If  the  world  does 
not  move,  these  light  bodies  do,  as  it  is  not 
long  before  they  endeavor  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  never  been  in  this  ty- 
rant's pool  of  blood  at  all. 

— We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that, 
should  Lincoln  be  re-elected,  the  Kepublic  is 
lost.  But  whether  re-elected  or  not,  we  be- 
lieve that  Lincoln  is  lost.  For  if  re-elected 
he  is  within  one  year  of  the  end  of  his  reign. 
His  reign  is  that  of  despotism  and  blood. 
Stop  that,  as  it  will  be  stopped  within  a  year, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  Lincoln.  He  is  look- 
ing for  a  crown—  if  he  looks  far  enough  he 
will  find  a  halter.     Never,  never  can  he  go  on 


another  year  as  he  has  for  three  years.  Not 
the  Republic  but  he  will  be  the  ruin.  The 
Republic  will  yet  wash  itself  of  the  blood  of 
Lincoln's  administration,  and  resume  its 
seat  in  the  list  of  free  nations.  But  Lincoln 
—  what  will  become  of  him?  No  matter. 
There  is  no  fate  he  has  not  earned.  Let  him 
take  his  chances  with  the  wrath  he  has  kin- 
dled. 

— Greeley  says,  "never  since  Arnold's  trea- 
son have  blacker  clouds  hung  over  us."  True, 
sir.  It  is  the  shadow  of  Abolitionism.  It  is 
the  pall  of  death  which  you  have  thrown 
upon  your  country. 

—There  are  rumors  that  Lincoln  is  about 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  with  his  Cabinet.  Let 
him  do  it  by  all  means.  Let  him  turn  out  a 
set  of  assassins,  and  reconstruct  it  by  calling 
into  their  places  a  set  of  undertakers.  That 
will  be  an  appropriate  and  useful  change. 

— Republican  politicians,  by  the  aid  of  the 
clergy,  have  baptized  their  stupendous 
crimes  by  the  names  of  patriotism  and  reli- 
gion. It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  be  vicious 
by  practice  and  habits,  but  they  will  be  so  by 
principle  also. 

— A  cotemporary  asks,  "shall  we  suffer 
Lincoln  to  destroy  our  government  and 
country  ?"  That  means  are  we  a  set  of  cow- 
ards and  slaves  ?  Under  a  government  like 
ours  the  people  must  want  spirit  as  well  as 
virtue  to  suffer  their  liberties  to  be  destined. 
Even  spirited  knaves  would  preserve  theii 
liberty  under  such  a  form  of  government  as 
ours.  Even  highwaymen  ought  to  scorn  to 
receive  the  wages  and  do  the  drudgery  ofs 
pickpockets,  as  the  supporters  of  Lincoln's 
war  are  doing.  If  we  allow  this  thing  to  go 
on,  we  show  ourselves  destitute,  not  only  of 
the  virtues,  but  even  of  the  vices  of  great 
men.  We  are  too  little,  and  low,  and  mean, 
even  to  aspire  to  the  faults  of  a  great  and 
brave  people.  The  proof  of  all  this  is,  that 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  have  been 
immersed  in  vermin-infested  bastiles,  and 
the  authors  of  all  these  abominations — prin- 
cipals and  satraps— are  still  at  large  with 
their  heads  on  their  shoulders. 

— Miguet  says  :  "  The  true  author  of  a  war 
is  not  he  who  declares  it,  but  he  who  ren- 
ders   it    necessary."     When    the   historian 
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comes  to  treat  of  this  war,  the  crime  will  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  North.  We  sowed 
the  seed  which  bore  the  apple  of  discord. 
"We  started  the  war  of  ideas  which  brought 
about  this  conflict  of  arms.  In  vain  do  we 
try  to  shirk  the  responsibility.  History  is 
inexorable  and  will  not  lie. 

— An  English  traveler  describes  Mr.  Sew- 
ard as  "  a  mysterious  kind  of  man."  He  is 
so,  but  his  is  the  mystery  of  shallowness,  ra- 
ther than  of  profundity.  He  is  like  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  a  temple  of  which  we 
have  read.  Before  it  a  great  curtain  was  so- 
lemnly drawn,  behind  which  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  a  confused  group  of  mis-shapen 
and  imperfect  forms,  heads  without  bodies, 
bodies  without  heads,  legs  without  arms,  &c. 
This  is  exactly  the  character  o  f  Seward's 
mind.  Behind  the  solemn  veil  of  preten- 
sion all  is  disjointed,  uneven,  where  one  pro- 
position eats  another  up,  until  nothing  but 
fragments  remain.  His  reputation  for  saga- 
city rests  entirely  upon  what  this  traveler 
denominates  "mysterious."  Tear  off  this 
veil,  and  the  disclosed  man  is  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  disjointed  great  parts. 

— -A  so-called  Democratic  editor  thinks  "it 
is  now  time  for  the  people  to  know  the  inten- 
tions of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  State  governments."  "We  have 
heard  of  a  father  who  caught  a  young  man 
in  a  very  strange  position  with  his  daughter, 
and  took  the  young  scapegrace  aside,  and 
demanded  to  know  if  his  intentions  were  ho- 
norable. But  that  father  was  sagacity  itself 
compared  to  the  simplicity  of  a  Democratic 
editor  who  wants  light  with  regard  to  Lin- 
coln's designs.  Indeed  the  man  who  could 
not  comprehend  his  designs  when  he  first 
showed  his  hand  of  blood,  was  blessed  with 
an  innocent  obtuseness.  Nothing  that  has 
occurred  since  has  been  inconsistent  with  the 
first  act  of  war.  All  have  been  only  as  parts 
of  one  guilty  whole.  Those  who  have  sup- 
ported him  have  played  the  part  of  dupes  or 
knaves. 

— The  wife  of  an  Abolition  soldier  at  Des 
Moines  is  the  mother  of  a  negro  child.  As 
her  husband  was  fighting  for  negroes,  she 
seems  to  have  abundantly  crowned  his  ex- 
pectations, and  given  him  what  he  is  fighting 
for. 


— The  papers  are  publishing  a  paragraph 
stating  that  seven  papers  in  this  State  have 
fallen  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  paper. 
But  it  should  be  said  that  not  one  of  them 
was  a  peace  paper.  On  the  contrary,  there 
have  been  several  new  peace  papers  started. 

— The  Press,  of  Fon  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
an  original  peace  paper,  comes  out  in  a  hand- 
some dress  of  new  type,  giving  evidence  of  a 
prosperity  which,  we  venture  to  say,  no  war 
paper  in  that  State  enjoys.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Democratic 
war  papers  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
30  cents  a  pound  for  paper,  and  given  up  the 
ghost,  but  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  peace 
paper  which  is  not  alive  and  flourishing. 

— The  draft — an  order  from  Lincoln  to 
draw  five  hundred  thousand  fresh  victims  in- 
to the  jaws  of  death!  Will  they  be  drawn? 
That  question  answered,  decides  whether  the 
last  spark  of  pluck  and  manly  courage  is 
quenched  in  the  popular  heart. 

— Montesquieu  says  :  "Virtue  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  Democracy,  moderation  of  aristocra- 
cy, and  honor  of  monarchy. "  The  principle 
of  Democracy  certainly  is  virtue,  or  right  and 
truth.  But  we  must  not  confound  the  princi- 
ple with  the  party  bearing  its  name.  Cer- 
tainly not  now.  For,  tell  us  which  princi- 
ple of  Democracy  the  party  has  not  trampled 
upon  in  the  support  it  has  given  to  this  war 
of  despotism  ?  To  the  leaders  who  have 
dragged  the  party  away  from  virtue,  or  right 
into  the  slimes  of  crime  and  blood,  we  say, 
either  do  you  repent  and  reform,  or  cease  to  bear 
the  honored  name  of  "Democrat." 

— A  friend  sends  us  the  following  poem, 
which  he  says  he  found,  without  a  name,  in 
an  old  English  magazine,  and  asks  if  we  can 
tell  him  who  wrote  it  ?    Yes  ;  Dean  Swift : 

Ye  wise,  instruct  me  to  endure 

An  evil  which  admits  no  cure : 

Or  how  this  evil  can  be  borne, 

Which  breeds  at  once  both  hate  and  scorn. 

Bare  innocence  is  no  support, 

When  you  are  tried  in  scandal's  court 

Stand  high  in  honor,  wealth  and  wit, 

All  others  who  inferior  sit 

Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 

To  join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground. 
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Your  altitude  offends  tne  eyes 

Of  those  who  want  the  power  to  rise* 

The  world,  a  willing  stand  er-by, 

Inclines  to  aid  the  specious  lie  : 

Alas !  they  would  not  do  you  wrong, 

But  all  appearances  are  strong. 

Yet,  whence  proceeds  this  weight  we  lay 

On  what  detracting  people  say  ? 

For  let  mankind  discharge  their  tongues 

In  venom,  'till  they  burst  their  lungs, 

Their  utmost  malice  cannot  make 

Your  head,  or  tooth,  or  finger  ache  : 

Nor  spoil  your  shape,  distort  your  face, 

Or  put  one  feature  out  of  place  : 

Nor  will  you  find  your  fortune  sink, 

By  what  they  speak,  or  what  they  think  : 

Nor  can  a  hundred  thousand  lies 

Make  you  less  virtuous,  learned  or  wise. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  balk 

Their  malice,  is — to  let  them  talk. 

— It  is  said  that  the  following  lines  were 
found  in  a  Confederate  soldier's  note-book, 
picked  up  on  ground  recently  occupied  by 
Gen.  Early's  forces.  They  are  excellent,  es- 
pecially for  the  northern  latitude  : 

Quoth  Meade  to  Lee, 

"  Can  you  tell  me, 
In  the  shortest  style  of  writing, 

When  people  will 

All  get  their  fill 
Of  this  big  job  of  fighting?" 

Quoth  Lee  to  Meade, 

"I  can  indeed, 
HI  tell  you  in  a  minute — 

When  legislators 

And  speculators 
Are  made  to  enter  in  it." 

One  can  hardly  walk  a  rod  about  this 

city  or  the  surrounding  country  without 
being  approached  by  some  sad-looking  indi- 
vidual, who  will  ask  you,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  if  you  can  tell  him  what  it  will  cost 
to  get  to  Canada.  You  tell  him.  He  then 
wants  to  know  the  best  way  to  go  there.  And 
finally,  it  is  ten  to  one  he  will  wind  up  by 
asking  you  if  a  man  can  get  into  Canada 
now  without  a  passport.  Then  the  truth 
flashes  over  you  that  you  have  before  you  a 


poor  wretch  who  has  been,  or  expects  to  be, 
drafted.  You  will  then  survey  your  ques- 
tioner a  little,  and  will  at  once  perceive  that 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  most  miserable 
man.  He  is  about  to  bid  good  bye  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  to  seek  liberty  in  a  foreign 
land. 

— A  Boston  Abolition  paper  commends  the 
following  lines,  "  wheresoever  they  may  come 
from,  as  much  above  the  ordinary  in  life  and 
poetic  spirit. "  They  are  said  to  have  first 
appeared  in  a  Georgia  paper  early  in  the 
war  : 

BATTLE  SONG. 

Have  you  counted  up  the  cost  ? 
What  is  gained  and  what  is  lost — 
When  the  foe  your  lines  have  crossed? 

Gained — the  infamy  of  fame  ; 
Gained — a  dastard's  spotted  name, 
Gained — eternity  of  shame. 

Lost — desert  of  manly  worth, 
Lost — the  right  you  had  by  birth, 
Lost — lost!  freedom  from  the  earth! 

Freemen  up !  the  foe  is  nearing ! 
Haughty  banners  high  uprearing — 
Lo !  their  serried  ranks  appearing ! 

Freemen  on !     The  drums  are  beating ! 
Will  you  shrink  from  such  a  meeting  ? 
Forward!     Give  them  hero  greeting! 

From  your  hearts  and  homes  and  altars, 
Backward  hurl  your  proud  assaulters — 
He  is  not  a  man  that  falters ! 

— The  October  and  November  numbers  of 
The  Old  Guard  will  be  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  such  matter  as  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  this  campaign — to  furnish  the  people 
with  such  facts  and  figures  as  will  be  useful 
in  conversation  and  debates  with  the  oppo- 
sition. We  take  occasion  to  say  that  we  can 
furnish  all  the  back  numbers,  not  only  of  the 
present  year,  but  of  1863  also.  The  Old 
Guard,  complete,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
books  that  can  be  put  in  the  library  of  a  De- 
mocrat, or  of  any  person  wh6  wishes  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  correct  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  revolutionary  and  Constitutional 
period  of  our  history,  without  the  drudgery 
of  wading  through  many  heavy  and  inacces- 
sible volumes. 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 


Said  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  "the  empire  is 
peace."  We  borrow  the  expression, 
and  say,  the  Democracy  is  peace. 
Peace,  and  not  war.  The  man  who 
says  otherwise  either  does  not  know 
the  Democracy,  or  is  unable  to  tell  the 
truth.  Those  who  are  denominated 
"  Peace  Democrats"  are,  in  the  whole 
party,  as  ninety-five  to  a  hundred. 
Any  man  who  was  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, possessing  fjufficient  status  in 
the  party  to  learn  the  sentiments  of 
the  delegates,  knows  this  to  be  so. 
Notfcnly  did  the  Convention  under- 
stand  the  platform  to  be  peace,  but  the 
delegates  were  made  to  believe  that 
the  nominees  were  so  too.  On  no 
other  condition  could  they  have  re- 
ceived the  nomination.  Never.  When 
this  election  is  over  the  Democracy 
will  speak  again— speak  plainly,  so 
plainly  and  determinedly  that  there 
shall  be  no  misunderstanding  it — and 
nail  its  flag  of  peace  so  high  on  the 
mast  that  no  one  will  dare  to  call  him- 
self a  Democrat  who  is  for  a  further 
prosecution  of  this  unjust  and  unnatu- 
ral war.  So  fixed  was  the  Democracy 
in  the  late  Convention,  in  the  determi- 


nation that  its  nominees  should  be, 
like  its  platform,  for  peace,  that  it  pass- 
ed a  cautiously  worded  resolution  that 
the  nominees  be  requested  to  "  accept 
the  nomination  on  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Convention." 
By  this  resolution,  any  other  kind 
of  an  acceptance  than  that  on  the  plat- 
form of  principles  laid  down  in  the  re- 
solution, is  not  an  acceptance  of  the 
nomination  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Convention.  The  Old  Guard  is  the* 
organ  not  of  men  but  of  principles 
and  therefore  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  plainly  spoken  truth  in  its 
pages.  In  t\iis  respect  the  public  shall 
not  be  disappointed.  We  can  make 
no  compromise  with  falsehood  and  de- 
ception ;  nor  with  political  error  or 
political  crime.  We  claim  jurisdic- 
tion over  no  man's  conscience,  and  al- 
low no  man  to  assert  such  a  thing  over 
ours  ;  but  we  do  claim  the  right,  as  a 
journalist,  to  deal  fairly  and  truly  with 
the  public.  One  of  the  demoraliza- 
tions of  the  hour  is  the  subserviency 
of  journalism  to  popular  delusion  and 
wrong.  A  venal,  or  a  cowardly  press, 
is  the  curse  of  any  people.  There 
was  a  time  when  almost  every  Demo 
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cratic  press  in  the  country  was  a  bold 
and  faithful  organ  of  those  great  and 
saving     principles     of    government, 
which  established  the  Union,  and  con- 
ducted it  to  the  place  of  renown  which 
it  had  reached  when  it  fell   into   the 
hands  of  faction  and  fanaticism.     We 
look  hopeful  to  a  time  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic press  shall  again  be  the  faith- 
ful and  uncompromising  organ  of  those 
same  grand  principles.     That  will  be 
the  day  of  regeneration — of  salvation. 
Then  politicians  will  no    longer   dare 
to  use  the  people  like  baubles.     Then 
the  people  will  use  the  politicians  ei- 
ther to   do   their  will,  or   to  fill  those 
quiet  nooks  in  the  temple  of  oblivion 
where  so  many   shallow   demagogues 
already  rest  from  their  selfish  labors. 
Whatever  the  marplots  of  war  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  thoughts,  the 
determination   of    the    Democracy   is 
peace.     Peace,  not  through  war,  for  that 
is  the  peace  of  eternal    disunion    and 
destruction  ;  but  peace  out  of  war.  and 
as  far  away  from  it  as  reason  and  jus- 
tice are  from  brute  force   and  despot- 
ism.    Democracy  is  based  upon  prin- 
ciples which  make  the  \s  ar  both  a  mis- 
take and  a  crime.    The  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  war  is,  comparatively,  of 
little  moment,  only   the   dust  and  dirt 
on  the  wheel  of  juggernaut.     The  war 
itself  is  the   great  wrong— is  jugger- 
naut— is  the  thing  to  be  put  down  and 
stopped,  as  the  destroyer,  not  only  of 
this  people,  but  of  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Republic.     That   is  the 
belief  of  the  Democracy.     Some  who 
have  renounced  Democracy  have,  like 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  gone  over  to  Lin- 
coln ;    others,   who  have  equally  re- 
nounced   Democracy,    still    insist   on 
training  in  its  name   and  wearing  its 
livery — like    a    strumpet    wife,    who 


flaunts  about  in  her  husband's  name 
after  she  has  disgraced  and  defiled  his 
home.  Of  the  two,  the  apostate  Dem- 
ocrat who  boldly  takes  Lincoln's  name 
is  most  to  be  respected.  We  speak  this 
truth,  because  it  is  the  mission  of  this 
journal  to  keep  the  true  principles  of 
Democracy  from  falling  out  of  sight, 
and  perishing  in  the  whirlpool  of  de- 
lusion and  blood.  The  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy  in  relation  to  pre- 
sent issues,  are  tolerably  well  put 
forth  in  the  following  document,  which 
was,  in  pamphlet  form,  put  into  the 
hands  of  almost  every  delegate  at 
Chicago.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  were  directly  questioned  in 
the  matter,  and  not  one  of  all  the  num- 
ber dissented  from  it.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  received  their  hearty  commen- 
dation. It  may  be  considered  as  an 
expression  of  the  real  mind  of  the 
Convention  :   * 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  United 
States,  by  their  Delegates  in  General 
Convention  Assembled,  at  the  City  of 
Chicago,  in  the  Stale  of  Illinois,  in 
accordance  with  pur  time-honored  cus- 
tom and  practice  : 

DO  PROCLAIM  AND  DECLARE 
the  following  as  some  of  our  princi- 
ples, and  such  as  are  necessary  to  be 
observed  for  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  the 
Constitution  and  Union  made  by  our 
fathers,  now  so  fearfully  endangered  : 

We  hold  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  bond  of  Union 
between  the  States  ;  that  it  was  form- 
ed by  delegates  appointed  by  sove- 
reign States,  or  elected  by  the  people 
thereof ;  that  its  ratification  and  adop- 
tion was  had  and  made  by  the  States, 
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each  for  itself,  and  both  in  the  making 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  each 
State  acted  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent power. 

That  Government,  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
intended  to  be,  and  was  made,  one  of 
limited  powers — being  supreme  over 
the  States,  only,  in  those  things  ex- 
pressly entrusted  to  its  care  and  con- 
trol. 

That  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Government  property,  and  control  of 
the  people,  where  power  over  the  same 
was  not  expressly  granted  by  the 
States  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  the  power 
was  reserved  to  the  several  States,  or 
to  the  people  thereof. 

That  the  Constitution,  providing  for 
the  admission  of  new  States  into  the. 
Union,  placed  them,  when  so  admitted, 
on  the  same  footing-,  and  in  the  same 
condition  as  regarded  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  original 
States  held  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  have  held  since  its  adop- 
tion. 

That  the  theory  of  the  Union  as 
made  by  the  Constitution,  is  clear  in 
this  :  that  no  powers  belong  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  plainly  set  down  in 
the  Constitution  ;  and  no  laws  can 
rightfully  be  made  by  that  Govern- 
ment, except  such  as  are  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  powers  grant- 
ed. 

We  declare,  that  it  never  was  given 
to  the  United  States  to  say  who  should 
or  should  not  be  eligible  to  hold  State 
offices,  or  to  be  voters  in  the  States, 
nor  to  regulate  titles  or  rights  of  prop- 
erty therein  ;  nor  to  provide  how,  or 
in  what  way,  courts  of  justice  should 


be  held  or  organized,  or  justice  ad- 
ministered therein,  except  to  secure 
the  right  ot  trial  by  jury  in  certain 
cases,  and  the  right  of  an  accused  to 
be  tried  by  fixed  forms  of  law. 

Nor  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
making  contracts  touching  the  differ- 
ent relations  in  life,  change  and  trans- 
mission of  property  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, nor  to  say  who  should  be  able  to 
contract  or  be  contracted  with  ;  nor 
of  declaring  what  is  or  is  not  prop- 
erty, nor  what  rights  shall  exist  there- 
in, except  in  the  cases  of  copyrights 
and  inventions. 

Nor  the  right  to  declare  crimes  and 

punishments,  except  for  the  infraction 

1  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made 

to  carry  out  the   powers   granted   to 

them  by  the  Constitution. 

In  fine,  the  States  reserved  to  them- 
selves, severalty,  all  rights  over  per- 
sons and  property  within  their  limits, 
not  specially  granted  to  the  United 
States,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  pre- 
sent President  of  the  United  States, 
"  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestic  institutions, 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclu- 
sively, is  essential  to  the  balance  of 
power,  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  de- 
pends." 

We  declare  that  any  and  every  ef- 
fort, whether  by  civil  or  military 
rule,  to  exercise  powers  not  given  by 
the  Constitution,  or  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  by  the  officers  and 
agents  of  the  United  States,  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  bond  of  Union. 

That  any  and  all  efforts  by  Congress, 
the  ^executive,  or  any  party  in  the 
United  States,  organized  for  political 
Dr  other  purposes,  which  have  been 
made  heretofore,  to  interfere  with  the 
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right  of  the  States  to  control  their 
own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way,  have  been  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  true  principles  on 
which  our  Government  is  founded,  and 
subversive  of  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der thereof. 

That  the  President  has  no  power  to 
admit  new  States,  in  peace  or  war,  nor 
is  it  given  to  him,  by  any  authority  of 
the  Constitution,  to  impose  restrictions 
on  States,  by  way  of  punishment  or 
pardon  ;  and  every  attempt  by  the 
Executive  in  the  conducting  of  the 
present  civil  war  so  to  act  upon 
citizens,  by  force  or  by  pardon,  as  to 
induce  or  compel  a  change  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  to  which  citizens 
belong,  is  as  clearly  the  exercise  of 
despotic  power  as  any  unconstitution- 
al act  can  be — such  acts,  if  carried 
out,  are  as  much  punishment  upon  the 
innocent  as  upon  the  guilty. 

That,  if  secession  or  revolution  is 
put  down  by  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  whose  people  at- 
tempted to  secede,  must  remain  pre- 
cisely in  all  political  power,  the  same 
as  before  the  attempt  was  made,  and 
if  secession  should  be.  recognized  as  a 
principle,  or  be  accepted  as  a  fact, 
such  States  should  thus  be  out  of  the 
Union  could  only  be  readmitted,  under 
the  Constitution,  into  the  Union,  upon 
the  same  principle  of  State  rights,  as 
if  they  were  new  States,  and  for  the 
first  time  admitted  therein. 

We  declare  that  Congress  has  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  sus- 
pend, or  prepare  for  suspending  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  when  in 
the  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it ;  and  any 
and  every  enactment  which  attempts 
to  continue  the  suspension  after  the 


cause  for  it  has  ceased,  is  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

That  any  and  every  arrest  of  citi- 
zens, or  other  persons,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  any  other  officer,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States,  civil  or  military, 
while  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  sus- 
pended, is  properly  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry by  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country,  and  the  just  subject  of  pun- 
ishment ;  and  no  power  exists  any- 
where to  deprive  a  citizen,  or  other 
person,  whose  person  or  property  has 
been  so  violated,  from  seeking  and  ob- 
taining full  redress  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

That  any  and  every  attempt  by  Con- 
gress to  exonerate  public  officers,  or 
agents  from  responsibility  for  the 
wrongs  they  wantonly  inflict  on  the 
people,  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
an  outrage  upon  human  rights. 

That  the  true  and  only  test  of  loy- 
alty is  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 
That  as  the  Constitution  has  given  no 
power  anywhere,  but  has  expressly 
forbidden  Congress  to  pass  any  laws 
to  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press,  or  prevent  the  people  from 
assembling  together  to  consider  and 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances  ;  those  officers  and 
agents  of  the  United  States  who  have 
been  arresting  citizens  for  exercising 
these  plain  Constitutional  rights,  and 
imprisoning  thern  for  disloyalty  by 
reason  thereof,  are  themselves  disloy- 
al and  traitors  to  the  Constitution  they 
were  sworn  to  support. 

That  we  never  can  consent  to  the 
absurd  idea  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  subordi- 
nates, military  or  civil,  can  by  declar- 
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ing  martial  law,  suspend  or  set  aside 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land 
in  places  where  there  are  no  hostile 
obstructions  to  the  full  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  And  every  effort  by  the 
military  to  hinder  or  obstruct  the  en- 
forcement of  the  civil  authority  where 
it  can  be  enforced,  is  the  exercise  of 
despotic  power. 

For  the  safety  of  human  liberty,  we 
prefer  to  trust  the  civil,  rather  than 
any  military  rule. 

We  further  declare  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provides 
peaceable  remedies  for  correcting  such 
abuses  as  the  agents  and  officers  of 
the  United  States  may  commit  against 
the  States  or  people,  and  for  correct- 
ing wrongs  which  may  be  done  or  at- 
tempted by  the  officers  and  agents  of 
the  States  against  the  United  States, 
or  against  the  people  of  the  States. 

Some  may  be  corrected  by  the  Exe- 
cutives of  the  States,  or  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  some  by  Congress 
or  by  the  Legislatures,  some  by  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  all  by  refusing 
to  re-elect  or  appoint  to  offices  those 
who  have  done  the  wrongs  or  those 
having  the  power,  and  refusing  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses,  and  by  putting  better 
agents  in  their  places.  There  are  also 
the  remedies  by  appeals  to  the  Con- 
gress and  Legislatures,  and  also  to  the 
people  to  make  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Should  all  these  peaceful  remedies 
fail  after  fair  trials,  owing  to  the  pow- 
er of  a  usurping  and  oppressive  ma- 
jority, then  we  hold  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  and  people  there- 
of by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  can  and  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  protection  of  the  States. 

Amongst  these  rights  is  that  of  self- 


preservation  ;  of  self-defence.  Just 
as  broad  as  the  rights  of  self-defence 
to  an  individual,  which  no  power  on 
earth  can  justly  take  away,  or  indivi- 
dual surrender  to  the  government  or 
any  part  thereof.  Under  this  right 
the  State  may  protect  its  sovereignty, 
its  property,  and  its  people,  against 
the  United  States  or  any  other  power 
attempting  to  enslave  or  destroy  the 
people,  their  property,  or  the  State. 

We  here  declare  that  as  lovers  of 
the  Union,  made  by  the  fathers,  we 
will  never  consent  to  yield  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  any 
further  power  to  control  or  regulate 
persons  or  property  within  the  States, 
than  such  as  was  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  is. 

We  deem  the  powers  granted  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  am- 
ple if  faithfully  carried  out,  for  all  the 
necessary  purposes  for  which  the  Union 
was  formed  ;  and  we  are  not  willing 
to  alter  them  by  enlarging  or  abridg- 
ing* them. 

We  declare  that  the  people  of  the 
so-called  Southern  Confederacy,  did 
themselves,  and  their  friends  in  the 
other  States,  great  and  grievous  wrong 
in  attempting  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
Had  their  Congressmen  remained  at 
their  posts,  they,  with  the  aid  of  those 
opposed  to  the  party  in  power,  might 
have  preserved  the  Union,  and  the 
mischief  this  sectional  part}'  has  done 
and  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  of 
over  three  years  duration  might  have 
been  prevented. 

We  declare  it  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Democratic  party,  as  it  appears  to 
be  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world, 
that  the  present  war  ought  never  to 
have  been  begun  ;  that  its  continu- 
ance is  destructive  not  only  to  the  in 
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terests  of  the  people  of  both  sections 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  the  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  of  the  day  ; 
and  endangers  the  peace  of  other  na- 
tions, whose  business  relations  have 
been  and  are  closely  connected  with 
those  of  the  people  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can States. 

The  continuance  of  the  war,  in  our 
judgment,  can  work  out  but  one  of  two 
conclusions,  separation  or  subjugation. 
To  both  of  those  we  are  opposed.  We 
prefer  any  and  all  compromises  which 
will  bring  us  back  to  the  government, 
made  by  our  fathers,  and  the  faithful 
performance  of  all  duties  under  it. 

We  were  a  great  and  prosperous 
people,  a  mighty  nation,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  lovers  of  Constitutional 
liberty  everywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  were  made  such  under  the 
guidance  of  statesmen  and  patriots, 
who,  while  members  of  parties,  always 
loved  their  country,  their  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  better  than  they  loved 
their  party. 

The  Democratic  party  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  conducting  the  nation 
to  the  high  position  it  had  attained, 
before  the  party  now  in  power  obtain- 
ed the  ascendant,  by  adhering  to  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  obeying 
its  requirements,  regardless  of  the 
clamors  of  the  bigots  and  fandtics, 
and  by  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws 
made  to  protect  the  persons  and  pro- 


perty of  the  citizens  of  one  State, 
when  in  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of 
another  State. 

When  the  Democratic  party  are  put 
into  power  again,  there  will  be  peace 
in  the  whole  land,  an  honorable  peace 
between  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

We  here  declare  that  we  are  for 
peace,  and  want  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  to  know  it ;  we  want  no  more 
shedding  of  fraternal  blood,  no  more 
destruction  of  property  ;  no  more 
sacking  of  cities,  towns  and  villages ; 
no  more  rapine  and  plunder  ;  these 
fiendish  practices  can  make  no  peace, 
restore  no  fraternal  ties,  restore  no 
Union. 

We  want  no  more  widows  and  or- 
phans, no  more  maimed,  halt  and  blind; 
no  more  assessors,  taxes,  and  tax  ga- 
therers ;  no  more  greenbacks,  5-20's 
or  10-40's. 

We  want  bread  and  meat,  raiment 
and  apparel,  at  the  old  Democratic 
peace  prices  ;  we  want  free  speech, 
the  right  to  read  such  newspapers  as 
we  please,  and  not  to  be  restricted  by 
men  made  great  only  by  shoulder 
straps  and  bayonets. 

We  want  respect  by  the  military  to 
the  civil  power.  We  want  no  more 
"  running  of  the  churches"  by  the  mi- 
litary ;  and  both  in  and  out  of  church 
we  want  to  hear  the  voices  of  all  good 
men,  everywhere,  ciying  :  "  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  all  mankind." 
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Which  shall  we  have  ?  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  neither  was  our  choice 
for  the  nomination.  Our  objections  to 
General  McClelland  nomination  were 
plainly  stated  in  the  August  number 
of  Tre  Old  Guard.  We  see  no  occa- 
sion to  modify  or  change  the  opinions 
there  uttered.  As  a  man,  as  a  citizen, 
and  as  a  General,  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect  for  General  McOlellan. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  entire  sin- 
cerity of  his  opinions  ;  nor  do  we  less 
doubt  that  these  opinions  are  not  at 
all  in  agreement  with  the  principles 
entertained  by  the  Democracy  from 
the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  to 
the  present  time.  On  the  questions 
involved  in  the  issues  before  the  coun- 
ty the  Democratic  party  has  a  clean 
and  unbroken  record.  It  has  ever,  in 
all  campaigns,  stood  firmly  upon  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
1198.  Indeed  the  party  was  organ- 
ized, in  the  first  place,  by  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  on  the  basis  of  those  re- 
solutions, to  beat  back  the  accumu- 
lating despotism  involved  in  the  cen- 
tralization schemes  of  the  Federalists 
under  the  administration  of  John 
Adams. 

The  third  clause  of  the  Virginia  Re- 
solutions, which  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Madison,  who  is  justly  called  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Constitution,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"This  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  pe- 
remptorily declare,  that  it  views  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  resulting  from 
the  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties, 
as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention 
of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact, 


as  no  farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized 
by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact  ; 
and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers  not 
granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States  who 
are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining, 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  authori- 
ties, rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to 
them." 

This  resolution  has  a  thousand  times 
been  affirmed  and  re-affirmed  as  the 
creed  of  Democracy.  Indeed  never, 
from  1198  to  1861,  had  there  been  any 
dispute  on  this  question.  No  man, 
calling  himself  ,a  Democrat,  ever  de- 
nied it.  No  Convention,  calling  itself 
Democratic,  ever  occupied  any  other 
ground  It  has  been  as  much  the 
creed  of  the  Democracy  as  the  New 
Testament  has  been  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tians. Indeed  to  deny  the  sentiments 
of  this  resolution  was,  and  is  to  re- 
nounce Democracy  ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  the  party  was  formed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  establishing-  these  senti- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  centralizing 
despotism  of  Federalism. 

In  Mr.  Madison's  report  to  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates,  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1800,  he  said  : 

i 

"The  States,  then,  being  the  parties  to 
the  Constitutional  compact,  and  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  authori- 
ty, to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the 
compact  made  by  them  be  violated  ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must 
themselves  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such 
questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  require  their  interposition." 
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Mr.  Madison's  reasoning  is  conclu- 
sive. The  Federal  Government  is  not 
even  a  party  to  the  compact.  It  is 
the  dependent  recipient  of  certain  de- 
fined powers  resulting-  from  the  com- 
pact, and  "granted"  by  the  States. 
The  States  alone,  as  so  many  distinct 
sovereignties,  are  the  parties  to  the 
compact  of  Union.  These  alone  are 
sovereign — -just  as  sovereign  after  the 
compact  as  before  the  compact  was 
made.  This,  we  repeat,  is  and  has 
been  the  creed  of  Democracy  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  party  by  those 
immortal  statesmen,  one  of  whom  was 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  other  the  father  of 
the  Constitution. 

Gen.  McClellan's  address  at  West 
Point,  and  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
are  proofs  that  he  entertains  a  very 
different  theory  of  our  government. 
Unless  he  is  very  unfortunate  in  the 
use  of  language  to  express  his  ideas, 
he  adopts  the  delusive  theory  of  the 
old  "  Federalists,"  that  the  States  are 
subjects  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  be  held  in  subjection  by  the 
force  of  federal  bayonets,  just  as  an 
Austrian  or  a  Kussian  colony  is  held 
in  subjection  ;  or  just  as  England  at 
tempted  to  held  these  colonies  in  sub- 
jection. This  theory  divests  the  States 
of  every  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and 
renders  every  one  of  the  State  Consti- 
tutions a  ridiculous  farce  or  a  perni- 
cious fraud.  This  is  Lincoln's  theory. 
Only  on  this  monstrous  ground  can 
this  war  be  continued  an  hour.  Adopt 
the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  who  form- 
ed the  Federal  Constitution,  or  of  the 
Democracy,  which  ever  stood  upon  the 
principles  of  that  Constitution,  and 
you  can  no  more  mix  in  this  war  upon 
sovereign  States  than  you  can  imbrue 


your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  neigh- 
bors. Stand  upon  these  principles  of 
our  fathers,  and  your  quarrel  is  not 
with  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
war,  but  with  the  war  itself.  That  is 
the  great  crime  which  is  to  be  arrest- 
ed and  punished,  as  something  contra- 
band, not  only  of  justice,  but  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. On  these  cardinal  points  it  is 
certain  that  Gen.  McClellan  does  not 
stand  with  Democracy.  He  differs 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  only  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  war.  The  ker- 
nel of  their  principles  is  the  same.  It 
is  that  of  old  Federalism,  which  true 
Democracy  ever  repudiates. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  Mc- 
Clellan is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Lincoln    in   this    war.      Though    they 
both  adopt  essentially  the  same  theory 
of  our  government,  they  differ  as  wide- 
ly as  heaven  and  hell  from  each  other 
in  their  moral  and  military  modes  of 
supporting  that  theory.     McClellan  is 
for  adhering-  scrupulously  to  the  rules 
of  civilized    warfare.      Lincoln  is  for 
practicing  to  the  extremest  limits  the 
brutal   customs  of    savage    warfare. 
McClellan  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man.    Lincoln  is  a  barbarian  and  a 
buffoon.     McClellan  is  humane  and  to- 
lerant in  all  his  instincts  and  rules  of 
action.     Lincoln  is  infernal  and  impla- 
cable in   every   feeling   and   purpose. 
The  difference  between  them  may  be 
defined  to  be  precisely  that  between  a 
human  being  and  a  fiend  ;  for  Lincoln 
is  an  infernal.     His  face  is   a  faithful 
chart  of  his  soul  ;  and  his  face  is  that 
of  a  demon,  cunning,  obscene,  treach- 
erous, lying    and   devilish.     Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan is  the  reverse  of  all  this.    Not 
the  reverse  from  any  subtle  and   stu- 
died policy,  but  from  natural  instinct 
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and  cultivated  modes  of  thought.  It 
would  seem  that  no  man,  of  any  pre- 
tentions to  moral  character,  could  long* 
hesitate  which  of  the  two  to  choose. 
Lincoln  has  disgraced  and  demoralized 
the  nation.  If  elected,  we  are  certain 
that  Gen.  McCiellan's  administration 
would  restore  the  public  morals  up  to 
something  like  their  former  standard  of 
good  order  and  respectability.  He 
would  save  us  from  anarchy  and  from 
further  revolution.  He  would  restore 
public  peace  upon  a  basis  of  public 
virtue.  We  believe  all  this  ;  but  still, 
a  sacred  regard  for  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  an  earnest  sense 
of  duty,  as  a  public  journalist,  compel 
us  to  say  that  he  does  not  represent 
the  political  doctrines  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  We  believe  that  he  does 
not  himself  pretend  to.  He  is  the  can- 
didate of  all  parties  who  wish  to  dis- 
place the  anarchists  and  despots  who 
now  rule  over  us.  The  virtuous  sen- 
timent of  opposition  to  Lincoln  has 
united  upon  him.  He  is  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  hopes  of  all  who  wish  to 
rid  the  land  of  the  scourge  of  Lincoln's 
rule.  He  ia.  that  rather  than  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  principles  of  Demo- 
cracy. Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  hour,  perhaps  it  is  best  for  the  De- 
mocratic party  that  it  should  not  as- 
sume the  entire  responsibility  of  set- 
tling the  bloody  antagonisms  created 
by  the  present  administration.  The  pa- 
pers which  seem  to  speak  for  General 
McClellan  flatly  assume  that  "  he  has 
made  his  own  platform."  Very  well  ; 
that,  we  confess,  is  an  infinite  im- 
provement on  Lincoln's  platform.  Al- 
though it  may  not  be  Democratic,  yet 
we  may  accept  him  as  something  which 
may  open  the  way  for  an  ultimate  re- 
establishment  of  the  submerged  prin- 


ciples of  Democracy.  Perhaps  through 
his  administration  the  people  may  step 
back  from  the  abominations  of  Lin- 
colnism,  from  centralized  despotism,  to 
the  perfect  self-government  of  Demo- 
cracy. Between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianism  there  was  a.  little  space,  occu- 
pied by  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  not 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  his  "  forerun- 
ner." He  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  There  were  in  those 
days  some  who  murmured  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  did  not  himself  ap- 
pear at  once,  and  who  would  not  re- 
ceive the  forerunner,  who  came  to  pre- 
pare his  way.  They  were  not  wise. 
If  Gen.  McClellan  is  not  the  standard- 
bearer  of  Peace,  may  he  not  be  its 
John  the  Baptist  ?  May  we  not  hail 
him  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  of  anarchy  and  error,  pre- 
paring the  way,  and  making  straight 
the  paths  of  the  ancient  peace  and 
glory  of  Democracy  ?  We  cannot  ac- 
cept him  as  the  true  Messiah  of  De- 
mocracy, but  we  gladly  receive  him 
as  its  forerunner.  He  comes  to  crush 
the  serpent's  head — to  drive  Satan  out 
of  Eden.  Then  we  may  enter  in  and 
dwell  there  in  peace  and  union,  as  our 
fathers  did.  This  is  our  hope — -and 
this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
true  Democrat  can  give  his  support  to 
Gen.  McClellan.  On  this  ground  may 
not  the  true  Democrat  support  him 
heartily?  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
Peace  Democracy,  which  is  really  the 
Democracy,  withholds  its  support,  he 
cannot  be  elected.  What  Democrat 
can  assume  the  responsibility  of  Lin- 
coln's re-election  ?  What  friend  of  his 
country  doqs  not  prefer  the  adminis- 
tration of  even  erring  human  beings 
to  the  domination  of  fiends  ?  The  go- 
vernment is  in  the  hands  of  fiends — 
cast  them  into  outer  darkness. 
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THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION   LAWS,  AND  THE  ACTS  OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THEM. 


Asa  matter  of  especial  interest,  and 
tor  reference,  we  give  below  a  correct 
copy  of  the  old  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,  passed  under  the  administration 
of  John  Adams.  These  laws  were  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Federalists  to 
revolutionize  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  centralizing  the  pow- 
ers which  the  States  had  reserved  to 
themselves, in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  foreigners  who  were  at  that  time 
in  the  country  had  fled  to  these  shores 
from  European  despotisms,  and  very 
naturally  favored  the  Democratic,  or, 
as  it  was  then  called,  the  Republican 
party,  which  was,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  opposition 
to  the  Federalists.  Hence  the  anxiety 
of  the  Federalists  to  banish  all  such 
from  the  land. 

The  additional  Act  to  punish  per- 
sons for  speaking  or  publishing  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  the  President 
and  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration, was  aimed  at  the  Demo- 
crats. Many  Democratic  citizens  and 
editors  were  imprisoned  for  denoun- 
cing the  Administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 

O 

Freedom  of  speech  and  press  these 
embryo  despots  denominated  "  oppos- 
ing the  government."  These  laws 
were  the  destruction  of  the  Federal 
party,  which  was  swept  from  power 
in  disgrace  by  a  general  uprising  of 
the  people  at  the  next  Presidential 
election.  But,  odious  and  detestable 
as  the  laws  were,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  despotic  prac- 
tices   of  the   present   Administration. 


Had  the  Federalists,  under  John  Adams, 
attempted  to  commit  such  deeds  of  ty- 
ranny as  the  Abolitionists  under  Lin- 
coln have  done,  the  whole  Federal 
party  would  have  been  massacred  by 
the  outraged  Republicans  of  that  day. 
The  people  had  just  come  out  of  the 
noble  struggle  of  Independence,  with 
all  the  love  of  freedom  fresh  upon  their 
hearts,  and  they  naturally  and  wisely 
made  quick  work  of  sweeping  from 
power  the  new  born  despotism.  They 
buried  it  so  deep  that  for  more  than 
sixty  years  it  lay  quiet  in  its  grave. 
Now,  under  Lincoln,  we  have  the  same 
thing  upon  us,  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold  in  outrageous  tyranny. 

We  also  publish  some  acts  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  against 
the  unconstitutional  and  despotic  acts 
of  the  Federalists.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Virginia,  which  may  be  called  the 
mother  of  the  Union  and  the  Federal 
Constitution,  went  so  far  as  to  put  it- 
self in  a  military  position  to  protect 
its  sovereignty  by  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration. The  action  of  Virginia  was 
vindicated  by  the  people  of  the  Union, 
who  suddenly  hurled  the  federal  usurp- 
ers from  power,  and  elected  the  Vir- 
ginia leader  President  of  the  United 
States.  These  documents  are  of  great 
interest  now.  They  show  the  kind  of 
remedy  which  the  founders  of  the 
Union  thought  it  their  duty  to  employ, 
if  necessary,  against  a  usurping  fede- 
ral administration.  The  Sedition 
Laws  were    signed    by  Mr.  Adams,  in 
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July,  1798.  In  the  following  Decem- 
ber and  January,  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates  passed  the  Acts  for  the 
protection  of  freedom  of  speech,  and 
for  the  further  arming  of  the  State  mi- 
litia. We  must  not  forget  that  these 
Acts  were  the  inspiration  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  the  fathers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  of  the 
Constitution  : 

"ALIEN    AND    SEDITION    LAWS. 

"  AN  ACT  Concerning  Aliens  : 
"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President'of  the 
United  States,  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  this  Act,  to  order  all 
such  aliens  as  he  shall  judge  dange- 
rous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  have  reasona- 
ble ground  to  suspect  are  concerned 
in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machina- 
tions against  the  government  thereof, 
to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  within  such  time  as 
shall  be  expressed  in  such  order  ; 
which  order  shall  be  served  on  such 
alien  by  delivering  him  a  copy  thereof, 
to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  within  such  time  as 
shall  be  expressed  in  such  order;  which 
order  shall  be  served  on  such  alien  by 
delivering  him  a  copy  thereof,  or  leav- 
ing the  same  at  his  usual  abode,  and 
returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  by  the  marshal  or  other  per- 
son to  whom  the  same  shall  be  direct- 
ed And  in  case  any  alien,  so  order- 
ed to  depart,  shall  be  found  at  large 
within  the  United  States,  after  the 
time  limited  in  such  order  for  his  de- 
parture, and  not  having  obtained  a 
license  from  the  President  to  reside 
therein,  or,  having  obtained  such  a  li- 
cense, shall  not  have  conformed  there- 


to, every  such  alien  shall,  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  and  shall 
never  after  be  admitted  to  be  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
vided always,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  if  any  alien,  so  ordered  to  de- 
part, shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  President,  b}^  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
President  shall  direct,  who  are  for  that 
purpose  hereby  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  that  no  injury  or  danger 
to  the  United  States  shall  arise  from 
suffering  such  alien  to  reside  therein, 
the  President  may  grant  a  license  to 
such  alien  to  remain  within  the  United 
States  for  such  time  as  he  shall  judge 
proper,  and  at  such  place  as  he  shall 
designate.  And  the  President  may  al- 
so require  of  such  alien  to  enter  into  a 
bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  pe- 
nal sum  as  he  may  direct,  with  one  or 
more  sufficient  sureties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  person  authorized  by 
the  President  to  take  the  same,  condi- 
tioned for  the  good  behavior  of  such 
alien  during  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  violating  his  license, 
which  license  the  President  may  re- 
voke whenever  he  shall  think  proper. 
"  Sec  2.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  he  may  deem  it  necessary 
for  the  public  safety,  to  order  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  territory  thereof  any 
alien  who  may  or  shall  be  in  prison 
in  pursuance  of  this  act ;  and  to  cause 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the 
United  States  such  of  these  aliens  as 
shall  have  been  ordered  to  depart 
therefrom,  and  shall  not  have  obtained 
a  license  as  aforesaid,  in  all  cases 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
the  public  safety   requires    a   speedy 
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removal.  And  if  any  alien,  so  re- 
moved or  sent  out  of  the  United  States 
by  the  President,  shall  voluntarily  re- 
turn thereto,  unless  by  permission  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
such  alien,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  imprisoned  so. long*  as,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  President,  the  public  safe- 
ty may  require. 

**  Sec.  3.  Thate  very  master  or  com- 
mander of  any  ship  or  vessel  which 
shall  come  into  port  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
shall,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  make 
report  in  writing*  to  the  Collector  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  of 
such  port,  of  all  aliens,  if  any,  on  board 
of  his  vessel,  specifying*  the  names, 
age,  the  place  of  nativity,  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  shall  have 
come,  the  nation  to  which  they  belong* 
and  owe  allegiance,  their  occupation, 
and  a  description  of  their  persons,  as 
far  as  he  shall  be  informed  thereof; 
and  on  failure,  every  such  master  and 
commander  shall  forfeit  and  pay  three 
hundred  dollars  ;  for  the  payment 
whereof,  on  default  of  such  master  or 
commander,  such  vessel  shall  also  be 
holden,  and  may,  by  such  Collector  or 
officer  of  the  Customs,  be  detained. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Col- 
lector, or  other  officer  of  the  Customs, 
forthwith  to  transmit  to  the  office  of 
the  Department  of  State  true  copies 
of  all  such  returns. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States  shall, 
respectively,  have  cognizances  of  all 
crimes  and  offences  against  this  Act. 
And  all  marshals  and  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  are  required  to  exe- 
cute all  precepts  and  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  issued 
in  pursuance  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act. 


"  Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  alien  who  may  be  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  this  Act,  to  take  with  him 
such  part  of  his  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property,  as  he  may  find  conve- 
nient ;  and  all  property  left  in  the 
United  States  by  any  alien  who  may 
not  be  removed  os  aforesad,  shall  be 
and  remain  subject  to  his  order  and 
disposal,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this 
act  had  not  been  passed. 

•'  Sec,  6.  That  this  act  shall  continue 
and  be  in  force  for  and  during  the 
term  of  two  years  from  the  passing 
thereof." 

[Approved:  June  25,  1198.] 


"  AN  ACT  in  addition  to  the  Act  enti- 
tled  -  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes   against  the   United 
States.' 
*         *         *         *         *         *         # 

"  Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  write, 
print,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall  cause 
or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  ut- 
tered or  published,  or  shall  knowingly 
and  willingly  assist  or  aid  in  writing, 
printing,  uttering  or  publishing  any 
false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writ- 
ing* or  writings,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  either 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or, the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  intent  to  defame  the 
said  government,  or  either  House  of 
the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  Presi- 
dent, or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of 
them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute — or 
to  excite  against  them,  or  either  or 
any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States — or  to  stir 
up  sedition  within  the  United  States — 
or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combina- 
tion therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting 
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any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
act  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such 
law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat 
any  such  law  or  act — or  to  aid,  encou- 
rage, or  abet,  any  hostile  designs  of 
any  foreign  nation  against  the  United 
States,  their  people  or  government — 
then  such  person,  being  thereof  con- 
victed before  any  Court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  two  years. 

"  Sec  3.  That  if  any  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  under  this  act  for  the  writ- 
ing or  publishing  any  libel,  as  afore- 
said, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defend- 
ant, upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  to  give 
in  evidence,  in  his  defense,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publi- 
cation charged  as  a  libel  ;  and  the  ju- 
ry who  shall  try  the  cause  shall  have 
a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the 
fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court, 
as  in  other  cases. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  conti- 
nue and  be  in  force  until  the  third  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  one,  and  no  longer  :  Provided, 
That  the  expiration  of  the  act  shall 
not  prevent  or  defeat  a  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  any  offense  against 
the  law  during  the  time  it  shall  be  in 
force." 

Approved  :  July  14,  1798. 


ACTS    OF    VIRGINIA. 

"  AN  ACT  to  Preserve   the   Freedom 
of  Speech,  and  Proceedings    in  the 
Legislature — Passed   December  28, 
1798. 
"  Whereas,  Freedom  of  speech  and 


proceedings  appertaineth  of  right  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  preser- 
vation thereof  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  people : 

"  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  That  if  any 
person  shall  arrest  or  prosecute,  or  by 
aiding  or  abetting  in  arresting  or  pro- 
secuting, a  member  or  members  of  the 
Senate,  or  House  of  Delegates,  for  or 
on  account  of  any  words  spoken  or 
written,  any  proposition  made,  or  pro- 
ceedings had  in  the  said  Senate  or 
House  of  Delegates,  every  such  per- 
son so  offending,  shall  be  deemed  guil- 
ty of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  ap. 
prehended,  committed  and  tried  there- 
for, as  in  other  cases  of  misdemeanors, 
before  the  general  court,  or  a  district 
court  of  this  commonwealth,  and  be- 
ing thereof  convicted  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  shall  be  adjudged  to  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  and  shall  pay  a  fine  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  which 
imprisonment  and  fine  shall  be  asses- 
sed by  a  jury. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
That  if  any  member  or  members  of 
the  said  Senate  or  House  of  Deleg-ates 
shall  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
or  on  account  of  any  words  spoken  or 
written,  or  for  any  propositions  made 
or  proceedings  had  in  the  said  Senate 
or  House  of  Delegates,  such  member 
or  members  may  apply  to  the  general 
court,  or  a  district  court,  or  any  judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  for  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  who  are  hereby  empow- 
ered and  required  to  issue  the  same, 
returnable  before  the  said  court,  or 
said  judge,  or  any  other  judge,  and 
upon  the  return  thereof  to  liberate  and 
discharge  such  member  or  members. 

"  Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
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extended  to  the  arresting  and  prose- 
cuting- any  person  or  persons  for  words 
spoken  or  written,  or  for  any  proposi- 
tions made,  or  proceedings  had  in  the 
said  Senate  or  House  of  Delegates,  and 
to  the  discharging  and  liberating  any 
person  or  persons  by  habeas  corpus  as 
aforesaid,  although  said  person  or  per- 
sons shall  by  this  disqualification,  or 
from  any  other  causes  have  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  the  said  Senate  or 
House  of  Delegates,  at  the  time  of 
such  arrest  or  prosecution,  or  of  the 
trial,  judgment  and  imprisonment  in 
consequence  thereof ;  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  any 
respect  extend  to  the  power  which  ei- 
ther house  of  the  general  assembly 
now  hath,  or  may  exercise  over  their 
respective  members. 

"  Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  commence 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage thereof." 


of  any  law  as  may  require  the  execu- 
tive to  erect  an  arsenal  or  arsenals, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  sus- 
pended until  the  next  session  of  as- 
sembly. 


"  AN  ACT  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Executive  to  procure  Arms 
for  the  defense  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Passed  January  18,  1T99. 
"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,    That  in  case    the   sub- 
sisting contracts  for  arms,  under  the 
act  entitled  '  An  Act  to  Authorize  the 
Executive  to  procure  Arms  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Commonwealth, '    are  not 
complied  with  according  to  their  tenor, 
within  the  time  allowed   by  the  legis- 
lature, the  executive  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  to   apply   the    money 
appropriated  to  the  fulfillment  of  those 
contracts    to    the    purchase    of  other 
arms,  wherever  the  same  can  be  had. 
"  Sec.  2.    And    whereas,  it   may  be 
thought  necessary   to   distribute  any 
arms  which  may    be  procured  among 
the  militia  :  Be  it  enacted,  that  so  much 


"  PROTEST  : 

"Prepared  by  Thomas    Jefferson   for 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia.     Dec, 
1825. 
"  The  Solemn  Declaration  and  Protest 
of  the  Commonwealth    of  Virginia 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
on  the  Violations  of  them. 
"  We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the 
people  thereof,  do  declare  as  follows  : 
"  The  States  in  North  America  which 
confederated   to   establish    their  inde- 
pendence on  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,   of  which  Virginia   was   one, 
became,  on  that  acquisition,  free  and 
independent  States,  and  as  such  autho- 
rized to  constitute  governments,  each 
for  itself,  in  such  form  as  it  thought 
best. 

"  They  entered  into  a  compact  ( which 
is  called  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America)  by  which  they 
agreed  to  unite  in  a  single  govern- 
ment, as  to  their  relations  with  each 
other,  and  with  foreign  nations,  and 
as  to  certain  other  articles  particularly 
specified.  They  retained,  at  the  same 
time,  each  to  itself,  the  other  rights  of 
independent  governments,  compre- 
hending, mainly,  their  domestic  inter- 
ests. 

"  For  the  administration  of  their 
Federal  branch,  they  agreed  to  ap- 
point, in  conjunction,  a  distinct  set  of 
functionaries,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary,  in  the  manner  settled 
in  that  compact,  while  to  each,   seve" 
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rally,  and  of  course,  remained  its  ori- 
ginal right  of  appointing"  each  for  it- 
self, a  separate  set  of  functionaries, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary, 
also  for  administering  the  domestic 
branch  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

"  These  two  sets  of  officers,  each  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  constitutes 
thus  a  whole  of  government  for  each 
State  separately  ;  the  powers  ascribed 
to  the  one  as  specifically  made  fede- 
ral, exercised  over  the  whole  ;  the  re- 
siduary power  retained  to  the  other, 
exercisable  exclusively  over  its  parti- 
cular States,  foreign  herein,  each  to 
the  other,  as  they  were  before  the  ori- 
ginal compact. 

"  To  this  construction  of  govern- 
ment and  distribution  of  its  power, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  does 
religiously  and  affectionately  adhere, 
opposing  with  equal  fidelity  and  firm- 
ness the  usurpation  of  either  set  of 
functionaries  on  the  rightful  powers  of 
the  other. 

"But  the  federal  branch  has  assum- 
ed, in  some  cases,  and  claimed  in  oth- 
ers, a  right  of  enlarging  its  own  pow- 
ers by  constructions,  inferences,  and 
indefinite  deductions  from  those  direct- 
ly given,  which  this  Assembly  does 
declare  to  be  usurpations  of  the  pow- 
ers retained  to  the  independent  branch- 
es, mere  interpolations  into  the  com- 
pact and  direct  infractions  of  it. 

"  They  claim,  for  example,  and  have 
commenced  the  exercise  of  a  right  to 
construct  roads,  open  canals,  and  effect 
other  internal  improvements  within 
the  territories  and  jurisdiction  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  several  States, 
which  this  assembly  does  declare  has 
not  been  given  to  that  branch  by  the 
Constitutional   compact,  but  remains 


to  each  State  among  its  domestic  and 
■unalienated  powers,  exercisable  with- 
in itself  and  by  its  domestic  authori- 
ties alone. 

"  This  Assembly  does  further  dis- 
avow and  declare  to  be  most  false  and 
unfounded,  the  doctrine  that  the  com- 
pact, in  authorizing  its  federal  branch 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises,  to  pay  all  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
has  given  them  thereby  a  power  to  do 
whatever  they  may  think  or  pretend 
would  promote  the  general  welfare  ; 
which  construction  would  make  that, 
of  itself,  a  complete  government,  with- 
out limitation  of  powers,  but  that  the 
plain  sense  and  obvious  meaning  was 
that  they  might  levy  taxes  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by 
the  various  acts  of  power  therein  speci- 
fied and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no 
others. 

"  Nor  is  it  admitted,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  people  of  these  States, 
by  not  investing  their  federal  branch 
with  the  means  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition, have  denied  to  themselves  any 
which  may  affect  that  purpose,  since, 
in  the  distribution  of  these  means,  they 
have  given  to  that  branch  those  which 
belong  to  its  departments,  and  to  the 
States  have  reserved,  separately,  the 
residue  which  belong  to  them  sepa- 
rately. And  thus  by  the  organization 
of  the  two  branches,  taken  together, 
have  completely  secured  the  first  ob- 
ject of  human  association,  the  full  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  and  re- 
served to  themselves  all  the  faculties 
of  multiplying  their  own  blessings. 

"  Whilst  the  general  assembly  thus 
declares  the  rights  sustained  by  the 
States,  rights  which  they  never  have 
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yielded,  and  which  the  States  never 
will  voluntarily  yield,  they  do  not 
mean  to  raise  the  banner  of  disaffec- 
tion, or  of  separation  from  their  sis- 
ter States,  co-parties  with  themselves 
to  this  compact.  They  know  and  va- 
lue too  highly  the  blessing  of  their 
Union,  as  to  foreign  nations  and  ques- 
tions arising*  among  themselves,  to 
consider  every  infraction  to  be  met  by 
actual  resistance,     They  respect  too 


affectionately  the  opinions  of  those 
possessing  the  same  rights,  under  the 
same  instrument,  to  make  every  diffe- 
rence of  construction  a  ground  of  im- 
mediate rupture.  They  would,  indeed, 
consider  such  a  rupture  as  among  the 
greatest  calamities  which  could  befall 
them  ;  but  not  the  greatest.  There  is 
yet  one  greater — submission  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  unlimited  powers.11 


^&*- 


THE  REPUBLICAN  RAVEN. 


WEITTEN   NOV.    7tH,    1861,    AMID   THE   SHOUTINGS   OF  THE  EEPUBLICANS   OYER   THEIR 

POLITICAL  VICTOEY. 


Hark,  the  shout  of  victory  sounding 
For  our  nation's  coming  woe  ! 

Hark,  the  ravens'  scream  resounding ! 
Land  of  greatness,  soon  thou'lt  know 
Dark  destruction's  mortal  throe. 

Slaves  of  Satan,  shout  for  gladness ! 

Now  your  Abolition  madness 
Brings  our  country's  overthrow  1 

Horrid  ravens — hellish  ravens, 
See  ye  not  our  .overthrow? 

Divided  nation — as  of  yore 

To  be  united — nevermore  1 


n. 

Flap  not  thy  dark  wings  above  me  ; 

Horrid  raven,  let  me  rest ! 
It  needs  not  thy  dark  form  to  move  me  ; 

All  my  soul  is  now  oppressed. 
I  have  seen  the  deadly  venom 

Rankling  in  the  eagle's  breast ; 
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Drops  of  blood  are  oozing  out, 
I  hear  the  Abolition  shout — 

A  victory  won — our  Union  lost ! 

Croaking  ravens,  count  the  cost  ; 
Divided  nation — as  of  yore 
To  be  united — nevermore  ! 

m. 

Sewards,  Greeleys,  Beechers,  Cheevers— 
All  our  nation's  vile  deceivers — 

Who  have  raised  our  country's  pall, 
If  I  thought,  in  my  deep  sadness, 
Ye  were  honest  in  your  madness, 

I  could  then  forgive  you  all. 
But  your  words  of  import  dire — 
Hells  on  hells  of  flaming  fire — 

Woo  the  bloody  carnival. 
Horrid  ravens,  shouting  ravens, 

Who  have  raised  our  country's  pall, 

Sing  ye  o'er  our  nation's  fall  ? 
Divided  nation — as  of  yore 
To  be  united — nevermore  ! 

TV. 

Blood  shall  flow  by  hand  of  brethren 
Over  this  once  peaceful  land  ; 

Northern  men  against  the  Southern 
Hurling  death — from  hand  to  hancl 

The  horrid  shafts  of  death  shall  fly. 
Who  can  tell  our  country's  woe, 

Following  the  battle  cry  ? 

Horrid  ravens,  one  and  all, 

Ye  have  raised  our  country's  pall, 

Ye  have  caused  our  nation's  fall! 

Divided  nation — as  of  yore 

To  be  united — nevermore  1 


v. 

Vaunting  ravens,  desolation 
Speaks  to  our  divided  nation 

Through  your  hell-invented  words  ; 
Words  that  rise  o'er  freedom's  falling, 
Like  the.  haunting,  scul-appalling 

Cry  of  craven  carrion-birds. 
Freedom  dies — the  feast  awaits  thee ! 
Whet  your  beaks !  death  ever  sates  theo ! 
Horrid  ravens,  boasting  ravens, 

Liberty's  dead  form  awaits  thee  ! 
Beloved  nation! — as  of  yore 
To  be  united — nevermore  ! 
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LINCOLN  AND  COL.  WOLFORD. 


We  publish  the  following  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Colonel  Wolford,  of  Kentucky,  that  it 
may  be  preserved  in  the  columns  of 
The  Old  Guard,  to  be  on  record  for  fu- 
ture reading.  Colonel  Wolford  was 
thrown  into  a  bastile  for  criticizing 
Lincoln's  despotism.  We  have  only 
space  for  a  portion  of  Col.  Wolford's 
letter  ;  but  sufficient  is  given  to  show 
the  virtuous  heart  of  the  man  : 

letter  from  mr.  lincoln. 

"Executive  Mansion,  ) 

"  Washington,  July  17,  1864.  ) 

"  Colonel  Frank  Wolford. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  By  this  mail  I  send 
to  Hon.  John  Speed  a  blank  parole  in 
duplicate,  which,  if  you  choose,,  you 
can  sign  and  be  discharged.  He  will 
call  upon  you.  I  enclose  a  printed 
copy  of  the  letter  I  read  to  you  the 
last  day  you  were  with  me,  and  which 
I  shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  look  over. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

The  blank  parole  mentioned  in  this 
note  was  as  follows  : 

"July,  1864. 

"  I  hereby  pledge  my  honor  that  I 
will  neither  do  nor  say  anything  which 
will  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  hin- 
der, delay,  or  embarrass  the  employ- 
ment and  use  of  colored  persons  as 
soldiers,  seamen,  or  otherwise,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  existing-  rebellion, 
so  long  as  the  United  States  govern- 
ment chooses  to  employ  and  use  them." 

This  document  in  blank  bore  the  fol- 
lowing indorsement : 


14  Col.  Frank  Wolford  is  discharged 
from  his  parole,  given  me  July  %  1864, 
and  allowed  to  go  at  large  upon  the 
condition  of  the  parole  by  him  signed 
on  the  other  side  of  this  paper. 

"  A.  Lincoln." 


letter  of  col.  wolford. 
"Louisville,  Ky.,  July  30,  1864. 
"  To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 

United  States: 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  prom- 
ising to  me  a  discharge  from  an  ar- 
rest in  many  ways  vexatious  and  in- 
convenient, upon  my  signing  a  parole, 
whereby  I  am  to  pledge  my  honor 
that  I  will  neither  do  nor  say  anything 
which  will  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly tend  to  hinder,  delay  or  embarrass 
the  employment  and  use  of  colored 
persons  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  other- 
wise, in  in  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, so  long  as  the  United  States 
government  chooses  to  employ  and  use 
them. 

"  In  answer  to  this  proposal,  I  have 
frankly  to  say,  that  I  cannot  bargain 
for  my  liberty  and  the  exercise  of  my 
rights  as  a  freeman  on  any  such  terms. 
I  have  committed  no  crime.  I  have 
broken  no  law  of  my  country  or  of  my 
Slate.  I  have  not  violated  any  mili- 
tary order  or  any  of  the  usages  of 
war.  No  act  or  word  of  mine  has 
ever  given  encouragement  to  the  ene- 
my. I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  re- 
bellion.    All  my  sympathies  are  with, 
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and  all  my  hopes  are  for,  my  country. 
The  triumph  of  the  national  arms,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Constitution,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  over 
all  the  States,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  are  the  ob- 
jects most  dear  to  my  heart.  I  may 
say,  without  presumption,  that  I  have 
done  more  to  enlist  white  men  in  the 
army  of  the  Union  than  any  other  man 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  hinder  the  enlistment  even 
of  negroes,  because  I  do  not  associ- 
ate with  them,  and  have  no  influence 
over  them. 

"  You,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will 
excuse  the  bluntness  of  a  soldier,  by 
an  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  have 
caused  me  to  be  arrested  and  held  in 


confinement  contrary  to  law,  not  for 
the  good  of  our  common  country,  but 
to  increase  the  chances  of  your  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  and  otherwise 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  political 
party  whose  candidate  yon  are.  And 
now  you  ask  me  to  stultify  myself,  by 
signing  a  pledge  whereby  I  shall  vir- 
tually admit  your  right  to  arrrst  me, 
and  virtually  support  you  in  deterring 
other  men  from  criticising  the  policy 
of  your  administration.  No,  sir, 
much  as  I  love  liberty,  I  will  fester  in 
a.jprison,  or  die  on  a  gibbet,  before  I 
will  agree  to  any  terms  that  do  not 
abandon  all  charges  against  me,  and 

fully  acknowledge  my  innocence. 
#         *         #         *         *         * 

"Frank  Wolford." 
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The  Common  Council  of  New  York 
city,  as  if  moved  by  a  secret  wish  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
passed  a  resolution  for  a  grand  de- 
monstration and  illumination,  by  way 
of  celebrating  the  late  victories  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  arms.  Mayor  Gunther, 
well  knowing  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  cunning  electioneering  dodge 
of  Lincoln's  friends,  returned  the  re- 
solution without  his  signature.  For 
this  act  Mayor  Gunther  has  been  ter- 
ribly abused  by  the  Abolition  papers, 
and  by  some  so-called  Democratic  pa- 
pers, which  are  in  heart  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Abolitionists.  The  New 
York  World  denounces  the  Mayor  as  a 
fool  for  his  virtuous  and  manly  course. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  find  a  Mayor's 
message  that  is  worth  perusing  in 
The  Old  Guabd,  but  this  one  is  such  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  like 
documents,  that  we  give  it  entire.  It 
will  probably  impress  the  dull  intel- 
lects of  some  people  with  the  fact  that, 
in  supporting  Gen.  McClellan,  the  true 
Democracy  have  not,  and  will  not,  re- 
linquish an  iota  of  their  principles  : 

"  Mayor's  Office,  ) 

"New  York,  Sept,  29,  1864.   J 

'■  To  the  Son.  the  Common  Council  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  Your  resolution  of  the 
20th  instant,  appointing  '  a  Committee 
of  five  from  each  Board,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to   cause   the  various    public 
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buildings  to  be  illuminated,  in  honor 
of  the  recent  victories  on  land  and 
sea/  is  returned  unapproved. 

"  I  might  acquiesce  in  your  res- 
ponse to  an  appeal  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  might  desire  to  give  an  ex- 
pression to  their  feelings  respecting 
these  victories,  but  I  must  decline  to 
comply  with  your  request  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  the  citizens,  general- 
ly, to  join  in  such  an  illumination  for 
various  reasons,  which  I  will  briefly 
state. 

"  1st.  If  I  should  issue  such  a  pro- 
clamation, there  are  many  citizens  who 
would  be  denounced  as  disloyal  it, 
through  want  of  opportunity,  or  incli- 
nation, or  of  means,  they  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  recommendation. 

"  2d.  By  those  in  authority,  they 
are  not  claimed  as  Union  victories, 
but  as  the  result  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  as  announced  in  the  '  To 
whom  it  may  Concern'  manifesto. 

3d.  It  is  asserted  that  the  new  poli- 
cy of  the  Administration  will  give  us 
a  succession  victories.  If  this  is  the 
case,  your  honorable  body  will  be 
called  upon  to  illuminate  every  fort- 
night, and  if  the  papers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Administration,  which  daily  pa- 
rade ■  the  defeat  of  the  rebels/  are  to 
be  believed,  three  times  a  week. 

•f  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  attach- 
ment to  '  the  Union  as  it  was  and  the 
Constitution  as  it  is/  but  as  the  Presi- 
dent demands  of  the  Southern  people 
to  abandon  the  rights  which  the  Con- 
stitution confers,  I  do  not  see  how 
those  who  have  always  held  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
States  can  be  expected  to  rejoice  over 
victories  which,  whatever  they  may 
be,  surely  are  not  Union  victories. 


"  If  these  victories  were  to  unite 
the  States,  and  were  a  sure  harbinger 
of  peace,  I  would  be  pleased  if  I  could 
issue  such  a  proclamation  as  would  in- 
duce the  poorest  citizen  to  part  with 
his  last  mite  for  the  purchase  of  a  sin- 
gle tallow  candle  to  celebrate  the 
event. 

"  4th.  It  has  been  the  immemorial 
custom  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and 
climes,  to  abstain  from  rejoicings  over 
victories  gained  in  civil  wars,  and 
such  has  been  the  practice  thus  far 
during  the  present  strife,  which  has 
distracted  our  once  happy  Union.  The 
only  effect  of  departing  from  this 
usage,  sanctioned  alike  by  humanity 
and  sound  policy,  will  be  to  acknow- 
ledge, by  such  exhibitions,  that  these 
are  victories  over  aliens  and  enemies, 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  securing 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
Union.  This  hope,  in  common  with  a 
large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  abandon. 

"  You  are  aware  that  here  is  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  two  par- 
ties now  contending  for  political  mas- 
tery in  the  Northern  States,  One  of 
these  declares  that  no  terms  can  be  of- 
fered *  except  such  as  may  be  based 
upon  an  unconditional  surrender'  of 
the  rights  of  States,  and  the  other 
maintains  that  '  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union.' 

"  Taking  into  consideration  that  a 
canvass  is  now  in  progress,  of  the 
most  exciting  character,  I  am  forced  j 
to  regard  the  proposed  demonstration 
as  one  of  a  political  nature,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  which  I  laid  down 
for  my  guidance  on  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  Mayor,  I  cannot  give  it  my 
official  endorsement. 

H  G.  Godfrey  Gunther,  Mayor." 
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—It  looks  as  though  there  was  an  uprising 
among  the  people,  which  must  result  in  the 
utter  route  of  Lincoln  at  the  polls  ;  but  still 
we  are  not  over  sanguine.     So  sudden  a  con- 
version of  a  people  so  stultified,  so  smitten 
with  madness  as  this  people  has  been  for 
four  years,  is  hardly  to  be   expected.     The 
minds  of  men  have  been  so  narrowed  to  per- 
sonal and  selfish  regards  ■  alone,  that  it  will 
be  a  miracle  if  they  so  speedily  emerge  from 
the  stupidity  that  enthralls  them.     Degene- 
rate sons  of  a  noble  ancestry,  can  they  be  so 
easily  and   so   soon  redeemed?     Will  their 
sentiments,  which  are  debased  from  the  love 
of  liberty,  and  from  zeal  for  the   honor  and 
prosperity  of  their  country,  to  an  abject  sub- 
mission, and  to  a  rapacious  eagearness  after 
plunder  and  revenge,  be  so  quickly  elevated? 
Our  hopes,  rather  than  our  judgment,  incline 
us  to  believe  it.     A  people  who   could  sup- 
port such  a  war  as  Lincoln  has  been  waging 
for  four   years,  must  not  be   expected,  very 
suddenly,  to  be   cured   of  their  mental  and 
moral  madness.     The   misfortune  is,  that  a 
majority  of  even  Democratic  editors  have,  to 
a  greater  or  less   extent,  lent  themselves  to 
the   demoralizing   mania   of  the   war.     The 
whole  people  have  been  steeped  in  delusion. 
They  have  'been  stupefied  with  lies.     But, 
though  not  over  sanguine   of  immediate   re- 
demption, we  have  no  doubts  of  the  final  is- 
sue.    "We  have  never  believed  that  the  Lin- 
coln conspiracy  would  permanently  succeed. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  noble  spirit  which 
has  preserved  libeny  in  one   corner  of  the 
world  for  nearly  a   Century,  can  be  crushed 
out  in  four  years,  or  eight  years.     It  is  not 
possible.     Nations  are  not  as  mortal  as  men  ; 
they  are  not  so   soon  born  ;  they   do   not  so 
easily  die.     No ;   we   shall  be   saved,    even 
though  it  is  as  by  fire.     Defeat  now  should 
not  discourage  us.     We  have  been  a  long 
time  coming  down  to  this  point  of  deprava- 
tion ;  and  the   progress  from   confirmed  ha- 
bits of  evil  is  often  more  slow  than  the  pro- 
gress to  them.     If  we  have   lost  the   liberty 
our  fathers  gave  us,  we    may  have   to   get  it 
back  through  a  struggle  as  fierce  and  bloody 


and  glorious  as  theirs ;  but  we  shall  get  it 
back. 

— Bishop  Hopkins  hopes  that  the  political 
prostitution  of  the  pulpits  has  reached  its 
depths.  For  the  sake  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity, we  hope  so  too.  But  alas !  is  it  not 
more  to  be  wished  than  to  be  hoped  that  the 
contamination  should  spread  no  further  than 
the  leprous  race  who  carry  on  their  skins, 
exposed  to  public  sight,  the  scabs  and  blotch- 
es of  their  distemper?  A  majority  of  minis- 
ters preach  corruption  aloud,  and  constantly, 
like  so  many  impudent  missionaries  of  vice. 
It  will  require  another  generation  to  purge 
the  pulpits  of  the  demoralizing  contagion. 
The  only  present  remedy  is  for  Democrats  to 
withhold  every  dollar's  support  to  Abolition 
parsons.  In  that  way  their  pernicious  tongues 
may  be  silenced,  if  their  polluted  hearts  can- 
not be  cleansed, 

— The  editor  of  the  Trenton  Gazette  says, 
"nobody  cares  a  louse  for  what  these  traitor- 
ous Copperheads  say."  A  Democratic  editor 
thinks  this  is  "not  elegant."  But  he  must 
confess  that  it  is  natural.  The  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  like  all  shallow  people,  babbles  of 
what  is  most  running  in  his  head. 

— Mr.  Lincoln  professes  to  an  admiring 
clergyman  that  he  "will  submit  to  any  sa- 
crifice for  the  good  of  the  ^country."  Then 
let  him  submit  himself  to  be  hanged  without 
delay. 

— Our  advice  to  a  very  talented  lady  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  the  mania 
of  Abciitionism,  and  who  is  almost  persuaded 
lo  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  its  disciples,  is 
to  keep  out  of  their  councils  and  their  com- 
pany altogether.  Though  she  enters  their 
service  as  pure  and  clean  as  an  angel,  they 
will  make  hei  dirtier  and  filthier  than  even 
Gulliver  among  the  Yahoos. 

— In  speaking  of  Grant's  present  army, 
Mr  Lincoln  says,  '  ■  nearlj  all  the  old  army 
of  the  Potomac  have  gone  home."  Yes, 
alas!  they  hav^  gone  to  their  long  home,  and 
the  mourners  go  about  the  States.    The  same 
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is  true  of  Grant's  own  army ;  for,  since  lie 
crossed  the  Eapidan,  he  has  lost  more  even 
than  the  total  number  with  which  he  started. 
In  the  first  sis  days  of  his  campaign  he  lost 
over  70,000 — more  than  the  entire  force  with 
which  Lee  met  him. 

— Shakespeare  makes  King  Eichard  offer 
his  kingdom  for  a  horse.  We  are  tempted 
to  offer  a  Bepublic  for  a  man — for  a  genuine 
man.  One  such  man  might  save  us.  We 
have  millions  of  politicians  and  "patriots,"  but 
no  man.  The  country,  for  the  want  of  a  man, 
is  as  badly  off  as  the  Priestess  of  Pirapus, 
who,  according  to  Petronius,  declared  : 
Utique  nostra  reglo  tarn  possis  deum  quam  ho- 
minem  invenire — that  is,  "certainly  our  part 
the  town  abounds  so  with  deities,  that  you 
may  sooner  find  a  god  than  a  man."  The 
case  of  our  country  is  similar.  We  can  soon- 
er find  a  million  of  deified  "patriots"  than 
one  genuine,  earnest,  honest  man.  It  is 
manhood  we  want — pluck !  courage !  but  it 
is  not  here.  Polities  has  eaten  out  the  heart 
of  manhood.  We  are  a  nation  of  politicians, 
and  therefore  a  nation  of  knaves.  What  we 
need  to  be  saved  from,  is  from  politicians. 
Abolitionism,  disunionism,  and  a  hundred 
other  devilisms,  all  come  of  politicians. 

— The  London  Times  thinks  that  our  Gene- 
rals have  not  improved  much  in  three  years 
practice.  Perhaps  they  have  not  really  prac- 
ticed. Cicero  says,  "neither  physicians  nor 
generals,  though  they  may  have  drawn  their 
precepts  from  books,  can  ever  attain  to  any 
thing  great  without  use  and  practice. "  In 
these  three  years  the  most  of  our  generals 
have  practiced  very  little  the  art  of  legiti- 
mate warfare.  They  have  made  themselves 
far  greater  experts  in  the  art  of  stealing  ne- 
groes and  spoons  than  in  the  art  of  legiti- 
mate war. 

— A  German  tragic  writer  once  damned  his 
play  and  his  reputation  by  representing  Sci- 
pio  very  jocosely  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
upon  the  stage,  and  drinking  a  pot  of  beer, 
whilst  he  was  meditating  on  the  issue  of  the 
great  battle  of  Zama  against  Hanibal,  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  oi  Carthage.  It  was 
held  to  be  a  libel  on  Scipio.  But  if  any  dra- 
matic author  ever  attempts  to  represent  Lin- 
coln on  the  stage,  to  be  historically  correct, 
he  must  picture  him,  on  the  eve  of  the  most 
dreadful  battles,  as  asking  his  officers  to  sing 


negro  songs,  or  himself  cracking  vulgar  jokes, 
or  telling  the  most  obscene  stories.  To  give 
him  the  manners  of  a  Christian  gentleman 
on  such  grave  occasions,  would  be  as  false 
to  history  as  to  represent  Scipio  as  merrily 
drinking  beer  on  such  an  occasion. 

— The  press  of  the  whole  country  reeks 
with  the  examples  of  Lincoln's  low  and  ob- 
scene jokes.  No  man  in  any  responsible  of- 
fice ever  stooped  so  low  before.  He  is  the  \ 
nation's  buffoon.  His  whole  administration  **— 
is  a  play  which  would  be  properly  named 
" He  stoops  to  conquer."'  His  only  thought  of 
success  is  to  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the  low, 
the  obscene,  and  the  profane. 

—Mr.  Seward  talks  of  "the great  lesson  of 
the  accession  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  to 
power. "    So  it  seems  that  he  is  studying  that 
business.   It  was  the  army,  an  army  of  secta- 
rian fanatics,  that  gave  power  to  Cromwell.    It 
was  the  people  who   gave  the .  empire  to  Na- 
poleon.    The  power  which  Cromwell  seized 
he  dared  not  ask  the  nation  to   sanction. 
Like  Lincoln  and  Seward,  he  conducted  every 
thing  by  stealth,  craft,  and  soldiers.     Napo- 
leon had  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  peo- 
ple, whom  he   ever  treated  with  frankness, 
and  was  their  leader  more  than  their  master. 
Seward  and  Lincoln  will  find  no  sympathy 
with  Napoleon,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
intellectually  and  morally  incapable   of  ap- 
preciating the  philosophy  of  his  success  and 
power,     The  narrow  and  intolerant  puritan, 
Cromwell,  is  far  more  the  man  of  their  heart. 
Cromwell's  fanaticism  was   only  triumphant 
for  a  short  space.     His  work  soon  fell  to 
pieces.     It  is  a  good  lesson  for  Mr.  Seward 
to  study — full  of  instruction  and  full  of  warn- 
ing.    Every  page  of  it  says  to  Lincoln  and 
Seward,  Take  heed  to  your  ways  I     You  stand 
on  slippery  paths. 

— In  a  late  after  dinner  speech  Mr.  Lincoln 
said:  "  The  Constitution  is  my  first  love." 
The  old  brute,  he  has  violated  it  a  thousand 
times. 

— Bishop  Hoadly  said,  in  1711,  "This 
judgment  may  stand  good,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  right  to  government,  properly  so  called, 
without  the  consent  and  agreement  of  the 
community  and  society  which  is  to  be  gov- 
erned. "  This  is  the  precise  doctrine  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  proclaimed  by 
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a  distinguished  English  Bishop  sixty-five 
years  before  the  date  of  that  immortal  in- 
strument. Oar  fathers  poured  out  their 
blood  for  this  principle.  We  take  the  part  in 
this  struggle  that  England  took  in  1776.  By 
plunder,  fire,  and  the  sword,  we  are,  like 
England  in  1776,  trying  to  force  the  southern 
people  to  remain  in  an  embrace  we  ourselves 
have  taught  them  to  hate.  This  is  the  sim- 
ple truth  of  the  matter.  We  try  to  hide  it. 
Equivocate,  squirm,  evade  and  lie  about  it ; 
but  that  is  the  judgment  of  truth — will  be 
the  eternal  verdict  of  history.  Will  none  be 
good  enough  to  point  out  in  what  respect  the 
position  of  the  North  is  more  honorable  than 
that  of  England  in  the  Revolutionary  War  ? 
If  any  man  will  attempt  it,  we  will  show  that 
our  present  attitude  is  really  more  dishonor- 
able than  that  of  England  in  the  battle  of 
the  Revolution.  Any  ignoramus  can  abuse 
us  ;  but  who  will  venture  to  argue  this  mat- 
ter? 

— A  Massachusetts  paper  boasts  that  "the 
early  record  of  New  England,  in  relation  to 
slavery,  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  other 
colonies."  That  is  not  true.  The  slave  codes 
of  New  England  not  only  divided  negro  fa- 
milies, but  sent  Indian  women  and  boys  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  sold  them  for  slaves, 
They  imported  the  product  of  slave  labor, 
distilled  the  molasses  into  rum,  exported  the 
rum  to  Africa,  purchased  slaves  with  it,  trans- 
ported them  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  sold  them  at  private 
and  public  sale.  By  law  they  authorized  in 
every  place  a  public  ichipper,  who  received  a 
salary  of  three  shillings  for  every  slave  whip- 
ped. See  Ancient  Charters  Mass.,  ch.  12 
Trumb.  Col.  Eec.  332  ;  Trumb.  Conn.,  vol. 
1,  85.  Archives  Conn.  Laws  of  Conn,  and 
Mass.,  and  Ehode  Island. 

— Gov.  Pierrpont  again  charges  Gen.  Butler 
with  theft.  This  time  the  "  beast"  stole  a 
dozen  bottles  of  brandy  from  a  private  side- 
board, and  a  silver  tea-caddy  from  an  old 
lady,  and  appropriated  to  himself  the  or- 
phans' fund  of  the  city  of  Norfolk.  Butler 
answers  all  these  charges  of  theft  by  calling 
G-ov.  Pierrpont  "disloyal." 

— One  hundred  clerks  of  Barney's  appoint- 
ment have  been  removed  from  the  New  York 
Custom  House  for   dishonesty.     What  a  den 


of  thieves  it  was!     But  where  among  the  ge- 
nuine "  Wide-A wakes"  can  better  be  found? 

— A  Bepublican  paper,  in  praising  the  New 
York  Lincoln  ratification  meeting,  calls  it  a 
"monstrous  meeting."  Yes,  monstrous  in- 
deed— an  amalgamation  of  contractors,  shod- 
dy thieves,  negroes,  white  men,  and  misce- 
genationists  of  all  shades  of  color. 

— The  President's  Washington  organ  says, 
"  The  Republican  party  is  striving  to  bring 
peace  to  the  country."  'Striving  is  good  ;  for 
the  peace  they  seek  is  only  that  which  fol- 
lows fatal  slrife.  It  is  the  peace  of  the  grave- 
yard. The  peace  the  Democracy  seeks  is  that 
of  the  living — of  a  happy.,  prosperous,  and 
re-united  country. 


— Fremont    perceiving 
draw,  has  ivithdraion. 


that    he    couldn't 


■ — On  hearing  of  Sheridan's  victory,  the 
President  rubbed  his  grizzly,  bony  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  guess  that  Jeff.  Davis  will  be- 
gin to  conclude  that  he  has  sold  his  shadow 
to  the  devil."  Ah,  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  you  had 
sold  only  your  shadow  to  the  devil ! 

— The  President's  organ  at  Washington 
abuses  Gen.  McClellan  for  not  throwing  up 
his  commission  since  he  has  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  Neither  Gen.  Scott 
nor  Gen.  Taylor  did  so  when  they  were  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency.  We  see  no  oc- 
casion for  Gen.  McClellan  to  throw  up  his 
commission  because  he  expects  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  one. 

—The  papers  tell  us  that  James  T.  Brady 
is  out  for  McClellan.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  worth 
just  one  vote  for  McClellan,  provided  the  Re- 
publicans do  not  buy  him  back  again  before 
election. 

— We  notice  that  some  of  our  Democratic 
cotemporaries  have  entered  with  great  zeal 
into  the  business  of  defending  Gen.  McClel- 
lan from  all  the  lies  of  tho  Republican  pa- 
pers. It  is  a  herculean  task.  JEneas  de- 
fending himself  from  the  chimeras  of  hell 
was  nothing  to  it.  It  is  a  needless  task,  be- 
cause nobody  believes  a  word  of  all  these 
lies.  They  do  harm  only  to  Lincoln  and  his 
cause.  The  more  the  rascals  Me,  the  better 
for  McClellan.  Attempting  to  defend  Gen. 
McClellan  from  such  assaults  is  a  boyish  bu- 
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siness.     Few  men,  we  think,  will  feel  the  ne- 
cessity, or  see  the  wisdom  of  it. 

— Montgomery  Blair  was  recently  in  New 
York.  Why  did  not  the  publishers  whose 
papers  were  thrown  out  of  the  mails  by  his 
order  bring  him  before  the  Courts  to  answer 
for  his  crime  ?  for  the  laws  make  his  acts  a 
crime,  Is  he  to  escape  punishment?  Are 
the  laws  not  to  be  vindicated?  Are  the  inno- 
cent people  whose  property  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  him  to  have  no  redress  ?  In  every 
town  in  the  United  States  where  papers  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  mails  by  his  order, 
lie  should  be  arrested  whenever  he  puts  him- 
self within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  Courts. 
So  of  Seward  ;  he  should  never  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  a  town  where  there  is  a  victim  of 
ids  illegal  arrests,  without  being  hauled  up 
before  the  Courts  to  answer  for  his  crimes. 
The  same  of  Lincoln.  When  he  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  Court, 
where  there  is  a  victim  of  his  crimes,  he 
should  be  dragged  before  the  bar  of  justice. 
So  of  every  one  of  his  Provost  Marshals,  or 
lesser  satraps,  who  have  executed  his  illegal 
orders, 

— A  cotemporary  correctly  says,  "no  na- 
tion ever  boasted  so  much  of  freedom  as  we." 
Yes,  we  boasted,  but  we  cannot  boast.  There 
is  no  present  tense  for  us.  Our  freedom  is  his- 
torical. Whether  we  have  a  future  tense  or 
not,  depends  upon  the  virtue  of  our  good 
right  arms. 

— The  following  letter  is  proof  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  working  to  have  none  but  his  own 
tools  elected  to  the  next  Congress  : 

"Executive  Mansion,         ) 
"Washington,  August  16,  1864.  \ 

"Hon  Ward  Bunt: 

"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  9th  inst  was 
duly  received,  and  submitted  to  Secretary 
Seward.  He  makes  a  response,  which  I  here- 
with inclose  to  you.  I  add  for  myself  that  I 
am  for  the  regular  nominee  in  all  cases,  and 
that  no  one  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  me 
as  the  nominee  in  that  district  than  Mr. 
Conkling.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are 
not  others  as  good  as  he  in  the  district ;  but 
I  think  him  to  be  at  least  good  enough. 
"Yours  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

A  member  of  Congress  is  Constitutionally 


the  representative  of  the  people  of  his  State; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  is  attempting  to  revolution- 
ize all  this,  and  make  him  the  representative 
of  his  own  dogmas  and  interests.  In  a  word, 
he  is  trying  to  destroy  the  system  of  govern- 
ment established  by  our  fathers.  How  much 
longer  must  it  be  before  the  people  will  seize 
the  mountebank  despot  by  the  throat  and 
choak  him  out  of  his  revolutionary  schemes  ? 
History  will-  one  day  vindicate  the  patriotism 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  question.  Now  this 
question  frightens  cowards  and  enrages  trai- 
tors, but  the  time  will  come  when  the  cow- 
ards and  traitors,  who  now  howl  at  us,  will 
howl  more  piteously  under  the  smartings  of 
a  universal  public  scorn,  for  their  das- 
tard part  in  allowing  the  destruction  of  Am- 
erican liberty.  History,  inexorable  history, 
will  vindicate  our  course,  and  more  than  re- 
venge us  for  the  load  we  have  had  to  carry  in 
the  face  of  such  ignorance,  cowardice  and 
despotism.  We  repeat  the  question — how 
much  longer  will  the  people  shrink,  with  das- 
tardly submission,  to  the  hand  of  usurpa- 
tion? 

—  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  would  have  taken  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  if  it  had 
been  forced  upon  him  ;  but  nobody  seeing 
it,  except  himself,  he  would  have  taken  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Nobody  seeing  that,  would  he  accept 
a  suit  of  old  clothes  ?  Of  course  we  mean  a 
military  suit,  and  a  feather. 

A  man  writes  to  us  that  he  "wishes  to 
come  to  New  York  to  undertake  some  busi- 
ness which  will  pay  well."  Well,  we  should 
think  the  undertaker's  business  would  pay  the 
best  of  anything  during  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  administration. 

NOTE  TO   SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  send  The  Old  Guard  out  this  month 
without  an  engraving,  because  it  has  been 
Impossible  to  furnish  one  without  keeping  it 
back  till  the  middle  of  the  month.  We  have 
in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  a  splendid  like- 
ness of  George  H.  Pendleton,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  November  number.  There  are  so 
many  engravings  and  lithographs  of  General 
McClellan  already  extant,  that  it  is  not 
thought  important  to  make  another. 


E:ag  f-by-w.  G ,  TacSoD-311- ' 
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CHAPTEE  L 


DISUNION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  FROM  1790  TO  1800. 


The  seeds  of  disunion  were  sown  by 
the  North.  Here  the  baneful  tree  was 
first  planted.  Here,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  it  flourished  for  nearly- 
half  a  century— from  1190  to  1833— 
before  it  took  root  in  the  South.  In- 
deed a  history  of  disunion  is  a  history 
of  New  England  politics.  If  any  man 
doubts  this,  let  him  read  this  chapter, 
and  the  others  which  wa  shall  publish 
in  future  numbers  of  The  Old  Guard, 
and,  however  blinded  by  prejudice, 
his  eyes  will  be  opened  to  the  unwel- 
come truth.  We  shall  give  the  re- 
cord ;  we  shall  prove  that,  for  nearly 
half  a  century  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  the  South  was  the 
conservator  of  the  Union,  and  patriot- 
ically strove,  by  rebukes,  entreaties, 
and  compromises,  against  the  disunion 
threats  and  devices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States. 

Indeed,  but  for  extraordinary  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  Massachusetts  would 
have  broken  up  the  Union  in  1190,  on- 


ly two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  In  an  absurd 
and  fruitless  expedition  against  a  Bri- 
tish port  on  the  Penobscott,  underta- 
ken entirely  of  its  own  motion,  and 
for  its  own  glory,  Massachusetts  had 
incurred  a  large  expense,  which  she 
demanded  should  be  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Congress 
refused,  and  Massachusetts  defiantly 
threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
The  whole  matter  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  : 

"This  fiscal  maneuver  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  'Assumption.'  Independ- 
ently of  the  Congress,  the  States  had,  during 
the  war,  contracted  separate  and  heavy  debts, 
and  Massachusetts  particularly,  in  an  absurd 
attempt,  absurdly  conducted  on  the  British 
post  of  Penobscott,  and  the  more  debt  Ham- 
ilton could  rake  up,  the  more  plunder  for  his 
mercenaries.  This  money,  whether  wisely  or 
foolishly  spent,  was  pretended  to  have  been 
spent  for  general  purposes,  and  ought  there- 
fore be  paid  from  the  general  purse.  But  it 
was  objected  that  nobody  knew  what  these 
debts  were,  what  their  amount,  or  what  their 
proofs.     No  matter,  we  will  guess  them  to  be 
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twenty  millions.     But  of  these   twenty   mil- 
lions we  do  not  know  how  much   should   be 
reimbursed  to   one   State,  or  how   much  to 
another.     No  matter,  we  will  guess.     And  so 
another  scramble  was  set  on  foot  among  the 
several  States,  and  some  got  much,  some  lit- 
tle, some  nothing.     But  the  main  object  was 
obtained,  the   phalanx   of  the   Treasury  was 
reinforced  by  additional  recruits.     This  mea- 
sure produced  the  most  bitter  and  angry  con- 
tests ever  known  in  Congress  before  or  since 
the  Union  of  the  States.      *        *        *    The 
great  and  trying  question,  however,  was  lost 
in  the  House   of  Representatives.     So  high 
were  the  feuds  excited  by  this  subject,   that 
on    its    rejection  business   was    suspended. 
Congress  met  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day 
without  doing  anything,    the  parties    being 
too  much  out  of  temper  to  do  business  toge- 
ther.     The   Eastern  members  particularly, 
who  with  Smith,  from   South   Carolina,  were 
the  principal  gamblers  in  these  scenes,  threat- 
ened a  secession  and  dissolution.     Hamilton 
was  in  despair.     As  I  was  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent's one  day  I  met  him  in  the  street.     He 
walked  me    backward  and    forward    before 
the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour.     He 
painted  pathetically   the   temper  into  which 
the  Legislature  had   been  wrought ;  the  dis- 
gust of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor 
States  ;  the  danger  of  the  secession  of  their 
members,  and  the  separation  of  the  States. 
*        *        *        I  told  him  that  I  was  really  a 
stranger  to  the  whole  subject. 
I  proposed  to  him,  however,  to  dine  with  me 
the  next  day,    and  I  would  invite   another 
friend  or  two,  bring  them  into  conference  to- 
gether, and  I  thought  it  impossible  that  rea- 
sonable   men,    consulting    together    coolly, 
could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opi- 
nion, to  form  a  compromise   which  was  to 
save  the  Union.     The  discussion  took  place. 
I  could  took  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory 
one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  circum- 
stances which  should  govern  it.     But  it  was 
finally  agreed,  that  whatever  importance  had 
been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  propo- 
sition, the  preservation  of  the  Union   and  of 
concord  among  the  States  were  more  impor- 
tant, and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be   better 
that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be  rescind- 
ed, to  effect  which,   some  members  should 
change  their  votes.     But  it  was  observed  that 
this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bitter  to  the 


Southern  States  and  that  some  concomitant 
measure  should  be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a 
little  to  them.  There  had  before  been  pro- 
positions to  fix  the  seat  of  government  either 
at  Philadelphia,  or  Georgetown  on  the  Poto- 
mac ;  and  it  was  thought  that  by  giving  it  to 
Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  to  George- 
town permantly  afterwards,  this  might,  as 
anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the  ferment 
which  might  be  excited  by  the  other  mea- 
sure alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  re- 
version of  stomach  almost  convulsive)  agreed 
to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  under- 
took to  carry  the  other  point.  In  doing  this, 
the  influence  he  had  established  over  the 
Eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of  Robert 
Morris  with  those  of  the  Middle  States,  ef- 
fected his  side  of  the  engagement ;  and  so 
the  Assumption  was  passed,  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  stock  divided  among  favored  States' 
and  thrown  in  as  a  pabulum  to  the  stock- 
jobbing herd." 

In  this  way  was  Massachusetts 
bribed  not  to  secede  from  the  Union  in 
a  conflict,  raised  by  herself,  which  con- 
tinued from  1190  to  1792. 

Four  years  later,  in  1796,  a  more  de- 
termined and  a  more  studied  effort  was 
made  by  the  New  England  States  to 
establish  a  "  Northern  Confederacy" 
by  secession  from  the  Union.  In  a 
letter,  dated  April  24,  1796,  addressed 
to  the  historian,  Mazzei,  and  published 
in  the  Paris  Moniteur,  January  25th, 
1798,  Mr.  Jefferson  says  : 

"  Our  political  situation  is  prodigiously 
changed  since  you  left  us.  Instead  of  that 
noble  love  of  liberty,  and  that  republican 
government,  which  carried  us  through  the 
dangers  of  the  war,  an  Anglo-Monarchic- 
Aristocratic  party  has  arisen.  Their  avowed 
object  is  to  impose  upon  us  the  substance,  as 
they  have  already  given  us  the  form  of  the 
British  Government.  Nevertheless,  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  our  citizens  remain  faithful  to 
republican  principles,  and  also  the  men  of  ta- 
lents. *  *  *  I  should  give  you  a 
fever  if  I  should)  name  the  apostates  who 
have  embraced  these  heresies,  men  who  were 
Solomons  in  council,  and  Samsons  in  com- 
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pact,  but  whose  hair  has  been  cut  off  by  the 
whore  of  England.  They  would  wrest  from 
us  that  liberty  which  we  have  obtained  by  so 
much  labor  and  peril ;  but  we  shall  preserve 
it," 

In  another   letter,    of  a  later  date, 

Jefferson  says  : 

"The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  are  work- 
ing hard.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  these 
laws  merely  an  experiment  on  the  American 
mind,  to  see  how  far  it  will  bear  an  avowed 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  goes 
down,  we  shall  immediately  see  another  act 
of  Congress  attempted,  declaring  that  the 
President  shall  continue  in  office  during  life, 
reserving  to  another  occasion  the  transfer  of 
the  succession  to  his  heirs,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Senate  for  life.  *  *  * 
A  weighty  minority  of  these  leaders,  consi- 
dering the  voluntary  convertion  of  our  gov- 
ernment into  a  monarchy,  as  too  distant,  if 
not  desperate,  wish  to  break  off  from  our 
Union  its  Eastern  fragment,  as  being,  in  fact, 
the  hot-bed  of  American  monarchism,  with 
a  view  to  the  commencement  of  their  favor- 
ite government,  from  whence  other  States 
may  gangrene  by  degrees,  and  the  whole  be 
thus  finally  brought  to  the  desired  point. 

"At  the  head  of  this  minority  is  what  is 
called  the  Essex  Junta  of  Massachusetts. 
But  the  majority  of  these  leaders  do  not  aim 
at  separation.  In  this  they  adhere  to  the 
known  principles  of  General  Hamilton,  ne- 
ver, under  any  view,  to  break  up  the  Union. 
Anglomany,  monarchy,  and  separation,  then, 
are  the  principles  of  the  Essex  Federalists  ; 
anglomany  and  monarchy,  of  the  Hamilto- 
nians  ;  and  anglomany  alone  of  the  portion 
of  people  who  call  themselves  Federalists." 

In  these  extracts  we  have  the  testi 
mony  of  Mr.  Jefferson  that  this  Mas- 
sachusetts party,  finding  that  they 
could  not  mould  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  suit  their  views  of  centrali- 
zation and  consolidation,  determined 
to  "  break  off  from  the  Union,"  and  es- 
tablish a  "  Northern  Confederacy." 
Indeed,  as  we  shall  show  in  future 
chapters  of  this  "  History  of  Northern 
Disunion,"   a  tl  Northern  Confederacy" 


was  a  fixed  purpose  of  this  party, 
which  they  diligently  worked. all  the 
time  from  1190  to  1815. 

Mathew  Carey,  in  his  most  candid 
and  truthful  work,  entitled  The  Olive 
Branch,  published  in  1814,  has  given 
copious  extracts  from  the  newspapers 
and  sermons  of  New  England  of  1796, 
which  prove  beyond  dispute  that  dis- 
union was  a  popular  project  of  New 
England  at  that  period.  Mr.  Carey 
seerrs  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
threats  of  Massachusetts  to  break  up 
the  Union  in  1190,  the  facts  of  which 
we  have  given  above,  but  he  had 
abundant  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  of 
1196.     He  says  : 

"  A  Northern  Confederacy  has  been  the 
object  for  a  number  of  years.  They  (New 
England)  have  repeatedly  advocated  in  pub- 
lic prints  a  separation  of  the  States,  on  ac- 
count of  pretended  discordant  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  different  sections.  This  pro- 
ject of  separation  was  formed  shortly  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Whether  it  was  ventured  before  the  public 
earlier  than  1796,  I  know  not  ;  but  of  its  pro- 
mulgation in  that  year,  there  is  the  most  in- 
dubitable evidence.  A  most  elaborate  set  of 
papers,  under  the  signature  of  Pelham,  was 
then  published  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut,  the  joint  production  of  men  of 
the  first  talents  and  influence  in  the  State. 
They  appeared  in  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
published  by  Hudson  &  Goodwin,  two  emi- 
nent printers  of,  we  believe,  considerable  re- 
volutionary standing.  There  were  then  none 
of  the  long  catalogue  of  grievances  which 
since  that  period  have  been  fabricated  to  jus- 
tify the  recent  attempts  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
General  Washington  was  President,  John 
Adams,  an  Eastern  citizen,  Vice-President. 
There  was  no  French  influence — no  Virginia 
dynasty — no  embargo — no  Democratic  mad- 
ness— no  war.  In  fine,  every  feature  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  was  precisely  accord- 
ing to  their  fondest  wishes.  To  sow  discord, 
jealousy  and  hostility  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  Union,  was  the  first  grand 
step  in  their  career,  in  order  to  accomplish 
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the  favorite  object  of  a  separation  of  the 

States. 

"  In  fact,  without  this  efficient  instrument, 
all  their  efforts  would  have  been  utterly  un- 
availing. It  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
the  honest  yeomanry  of  the  Eastern  States 
continued  to  regard  their  Southern  citizens 
as  friends  and  brethren,  having  one  common 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, to  make  them  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  intended  to  employ  them  to 
operate  the  unholy  work  of  destroying  the 
noble,  the  august,  the  splendor  of  our  Union, 
and  unparalleled  form  of  government.  For 
eighteen  years,*  therefore,  the  most  unceas- 
ing endeavors  have  been  used  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States 
towards,  and  to  alienate  them  from,  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
people  of  the  latter  section  have  been  por- 
trayed as  demons  incarnate,  destitute  of  all 
the  good  qualities  that  dignify  or  adorn  hu- 
man nature  ;  that  acquire  esteem  or  regard  ; 
that  entitle  to  respect  and  veneration.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  virulence  of  these  cari- 
catures, some  of  which  would  have  suited 
the  ferocious  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  ra- 
ther than  a  civilized  and  polished  nation." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  No. 
1  of  the  Pelham  Essays,  to  which  Mr. 
Carey  refers  : 

"  We  have  reached  a  critical  period  in  our 
political  existence.  The  question  must  now 
be  decided  whether  we  will  continue  a  na- 
tion at  the  expense  even  of  our  Union,  or 
sink  with  the  present  wars  of  difficulty  into 
confusion  and  slavery.  Many  advantages 
were  supposed  to  be  secured,  and  many  evils 
avoided,  by  a  Union  of  the  States.  I  shall 
not  deny  that  the  supposition  was  well  found- 
ed, but  at  the  time  these  advantages  and  evils 
were  magnified  to  a  greater  size  than  either 
would  be  if  the  question  was  at  this  moment 
to  be  settled.  The  Northern  States  can  sub- 
sist as  a  nation — a  republic  without  any  con- 
nection with  the  Southern.  It  cannot  be 
contested  that  if  the  Southern  States  were 
possessed  of   the   same  political  ideas,    our 


*Mr.  Carey  should  have  wri't^n  "for  twenty- 
four  years — from  1790  to  lc  14,  the  date  of 
bis  book. 


Union  would  be  more  close  than  separation, 
but  when  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whe- 
ther we  shall  give  up  our  government,  or  part 
with  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  no 
man  north  of  that  river,  whose  heart  is  not 
thoroughly  Democratic,  can  hesitate  what  de- 
cision to  make." 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
this  was  written  in  1196.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  this  party  of 
New  England  was  set  upon  framing 
an  excuse  for  seceding  from  the  Union, 
Its  determinations  were  thoroughly 
made.  Incompatability  of  "  political 
principles"  was  the  excuse  for  sepa- 
rating from  the  South.  What  was 
this  incompatability  ?  It  was  that  the 
South  was  "  Democratic,"  or  was  the 
champion  of  the  republican  system, 
while  New  England  wanted  the  con- 
solidated, or  English  S3'stem,  which  at 
this  period  went  by  the  name  of  "fe- 
deralism," as  opposed  to  "  republican- 
ism." This  was  the  conflict  of  ideas 
between  the  North  and  South  to  which 
"Pelham"  refers.  He  declares  that 
"every  heart  not  thoroughly  Demo- 
cratic" must  see  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Union  does  not  pos- 
sess such  great  advantages.  The 
"thoroughly  Democratic"  were  then 
profoundly  attached  to  theTjnion.  The 
South  was  the  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  Union  in  opposition  to  the  New 
England  school,  which  was  trying  to 
break  it  up.  This  paper  of  "  Pelham's," 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"I  shall,  in  the  future  papers,  consider 
more  of  the  great  events  which  will  lead 
to  a  separation  of  the  United  States — endeavor 
to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  Union  for  any 
long  period  in  the  future,  both  from  the  mo- 
ral and  political  habits  of  the  citizens  of  tho 
southern  States,  and  finally  examine  care- 
fully to  see  whether  we  have  not  already  ap- 
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proached  to  the  era  when  they  must  be  di- 
vided." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  this  early- 
period,  only  eight  years  after  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  while  its  framers 
were  all  living,  no  one  seemed  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  it  was  not  com- 
petent tor  a  State  to  resume  its  sove- 
reign powers,  if  in  its  own  judgment 
it  was  best  for  it  to  do  so.  The  New 
England  States  were  constantly  threat- 
ening to  secede,  and  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States  seemed  to  concede  it  as 
their  right,  for  they  never  pretended 
that  they  could  lawfully  hold  them  af- 
ter they  had  resolved  to  go.  There 
was  no  claim  that  they  had  a  right  to 
hold  these  States  in  the  Union  by  the 
coercion  of  arms.  They  hired  the 
New  England  States  to  remain  in  the 
Union  in  It 90,  but  they  did  not  fight 
them  to  keep  them  in.  The  man  who 
should  have  started  such  an  idea  as 
keeping  the  States  together  by  war, 
would  have  been  set  down  as  crazy  or 
a  fool.  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  and  all  t\ie  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  were  yet  alive,  and  were 
still  active  in  the  arena  of  politics, 
and  yet,  in  no  instance,  was  a  threat 
of  coercion  made  against  these  States, 
which  were  constantly  planning  to 
secede.  The  South  used  every  argu- 
ment which  could  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  New  Eng- 
land disunionists,  but  never  did  she 
threaten  them  with  coercion.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  men  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution knew  that  that  instrument 
gave  no  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  coerce  a  State.  '  The  Union 
was  established  upon  a  voluntary  ba- 
sis, and  it  is  impossible  to  swing  it  off 
of  that  on  to  a  coercive,  or  involuntary 
basis,    without   destroying  the   whole 


principle  of  government  on  which  ours 
is  predicated.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
in  the  early  days,  there  was  no  threat 
to  force  New  England  to  remain  in  the 
Union.  We  are  aware  that  the  state- 
ment of  this  truth  will  arouse  the 
wrath  of  the  ignoramus  or  the  fool  ; 
but  are  we  responsible  for  the  wrath 
of  the  ignoramus  or  the  foot?  Are  we 
to  belie  history,  or  to  corrupt  the  re- 
cord of  our  country,  because  bad  men 
or  foolish  men  will  swear  at  the  truth  ? 
What  we  are  writing  is  a  truth  which 
no  man  dare  deny.  The  threats  of  se- 
cession were  as  common  in  New  Eng- 
land all  the  way  along  from.  1*790  to 
1815  as  the  tirades  of  Abolitionism  are 
at  the  present  day.  These  threats 
were  renewed  in  1819  and  1820,  and 
have  been  kept  up  with  only  brief  in- 
tervals ever  since.  We  shall  show, 
from  their  own  records,  that  these 
Eastern  States  have  always  claimed 
that  they  have  a  right  to  secede.  Up 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  this 
was  the  political  doctrine  of  New  Eng- 
land. Commenting  on  the  "  Pelham" 
papers  of  1796,  as  quoted  above,  Mr. 
Carey  says  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  candor  to  read  these  extracts  without 
feeling  a  decided  conviction  that  the  writer 
and  his  friends  were  determined  to  use  all 
their  endeavors  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  en- 
gender civil  war  and  its  horrors,  in  order  to 
promote  their  sectional  views.  This  affords 
a  complete  clue  to  all  the  seditious  proceed- 
ings that  have  occurred  since  that  period. 
*  *  *  The  unholy  spirit  by  the  writers  of 
these  dissolution  sentiments,  has  been  from 
that  hour  to  the  present  incessantly  em- 
ployed to  excite  hostility  between  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union.  To  such  horrible 
lengths  has  this  spirit  been  carried,  that  many 
paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the  Boston  pa- 
pers intended  and  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  negroes  of  the   Southern  States   to  rise 
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and  massacre  their  masters.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly appear  incredible  to  the  reader. 
It  is  nevertheless  sacredly  true.  It  is  a  spe- 
cies of  turpitude  and  baseness  of  which  the 
world  has  produced  few  examples." 

Had  this  historian,  Carey,  been  writ- 
ing- 1861  instead  of  1814,  he  could  truth- 
fully have  applied  the  same  remarks 
to  the  entire  Northern  dealing  with  the 
South,  even  down  to  that  late  period. 
In  this  respect,  no  man  of  the  least 
reputation  for  veracity  and  fairness 
dare  attempt  to  vindicate  our  conduct. 
The  documents  we  shall  produce  in 
this  "History  of  Northern  Disunion," 
prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  this  Nor- 
thern party  has  been  industriously  at 
work  ever  since  1190  to  frame  ex- 
cuses for  murdering  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. The  spirit  of  hate  aroused  in 
New  England  against  the   South,  be- 


cause the  Southern  statesmen  defeated 
their  favorite  notions  of  government, 
by  giving  supremacy  to  the  Demo- 
cratic principles,  has  never  slumbered. 
This  war  upon  the  South  was  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  The  seeds  of  the 
present  civil  strife  was  sown  then  by 
the  mischievous  hand  of  New  England. 
These  puritan  malcontents  have  ever 
balanced  between  one  of  two  deter- 
minations— either  to  murder  the  Union 
by  setting  up  a  Northern  Confederacy, 
or  to  exterminate  the  white  people  of 
the  South,  and  divide  their  fruitful 
lands  between  themselves  and  the  ne- 
groes. The  materials  before  us,  to  be 
used  in  future  chapters,  clearly  prove 
all  this.  Horrible  as  the  idea  is,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  I 
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The  fourth  year  of  the  war  is  far 
spent,  and  what  has  it  accomplished  ? 
A  million  of  graves  !  a  debt  which  no 
man  can  compute  !  orphans  and  wi- 
dows to  a  number  that  frightens  the 
imagination  of  man  !  These  results 
we  have,  in  very  tangible  and  unmis- 
takable form.  They  yawn  before  us 
like  the  open  mouth  of  a  sepulchre. 
The  results  upon  ourselves  we  know. 
But  how  have  we  affected  the  "  rebel- 
lion?" If  we  could  believe  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's telegraph,  we  have  crushed  it  to 
death  a  thousand  times.  Its  "  back" 
has  been  "  broken"  once  a  week,  at 
least,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  weeks. 
If  any  man  doubts,  he  is  referred  to 
the  New  York  Herald,  Times,  Tribune, 


and  World,  where  he  will  find  daily 
proofs  that  "  its  back-bone  is  broken," 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  on  its  "  last 
legs."  For  almost  four  years  its  been 
on  its  "  last  legs,"  by  telegraph  ;  but, 
as  the  civilized  world  beholds  it,  it  has 
all  this  time  marched  defiantly  on,  in 
creasing  in  strength  and  desperate  re- 
solve, and  demonstrating  a  vitality 
which  more  than  defies  the  utmost  re- 
sources of  the  Abolition  North.  If 
lies  could  conquer  a  brave  people,  the 
Southern  States  would  have  been  ex- 
terminated two  years  ago.  If  fraud 
and  robbery,  and  rape,  and  falsehood, 
were  battles,  we  know  not  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  "  rebellion" 
long  since.     We   shudder  to   imagine 
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it.  But  more  than  three  years'  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  "  rebellion" 
nourishes  even  under  the  blighting* 
curse  of  uncivilized  warfare.  Year 
by  year,  month  by  month,  and  day  by 
day,  it  has  grown  in  pluck  and  power, 
under  the  utmost  pressure  of  fire, 
plunder  and  the  sword.  Starting  with 
the  feebleness  of  an  infant,  it  has 
grown  up  a  mighty  giant,  under  the 
spur  and  motive  we  have  imparted  to 
it.  We  have  made  it  what  it  is.  Have 
given  fire  to  its  heart,  and  strength  to 
its  limbs.  Have  baptised  with  a  pur- 
pose which  has  become  holy  in  its  own 
eyes.  We  have  driven  the  Southern 
people  to  feel  as  our  fathers  felt  in  the 
Revolution.  To  subjugate  a  people 
thus  inspired  is  as  impossible  as  it 
would  be  wicked  and  unjust. 

The  Northern  mind  has  been  drag- 
ged along  from  point  to  point,  encou- 
raged by  false  reports  of  successes  on 
our  part,  and  of  discouragement  and 
demoralization  on  the  part  of  the  "  re- 
bels," and  thus  kept  in  heart,  when 
reason  should  have  impressed  every 
man  with  the  conviction  of  the  certain 
final  defeat  of  the  barbarous  under- 
taking to  exterminate  or  subjugate 
the  free  people  of  eight  or  ten  sister 
States. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1863,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  leading  organ 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  said  : 

"  Call  out  tlie  uniformed  militia  for  three 
months,  employ  them  to  garrison  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  &c. 
Borrow  temporarily,  on  the  best  possible 
terms,  three  or  four  hundred  millions,  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  five  millions  per  day,  with 
a  clear  understanding  that  we  are  to  borrow  no 
more — that  the  war  is  to  be  finished  with 
this  amount,  and  that  speedily.  If  three 
months  more  of  earnest  fighting  shall  not  serve 
to  make  a  serious  impression  on  the  rebels — 
if  the  end  of  that  term  shall  find  us  no  fur- 
ther advanced  than  its  beginning — if  some 
malignant  fate  has   decreed  that  the  blood 


and  treasure  of  the  nation  shall  ever  be  squan- 
dered in  fruitless  efforts,  let  us  bow  to  our 
destiny,   and    make     the    best    attainable 

PEACE." 

Eight  days  later,  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, Mr.  Greeley  said  : 

"If  the  rebels  should  be  successful  and  we 
defeated  in  the  general  results  of  the  cam- 
paign now  opening — (i.  e.,  the  campaign  of 
Hooker,  which  did  not  open  till  May)  —im- 
partial third  parties  will  say  that  we  ought  to 
consent  to  peace  on  the  best  attainable  terms. " 

And  still  seven  days  later,  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Senator  Doolittle,  Mr. 
Greeley  said  : 

"Only  let  it  be  generally  agreed  that  we 
will  crush  out  the  rebellion  in  the  impending 
campaign,  or  frankly  give  up  the  job,  and 
we  can  have  men  and  money  enough. " 

Not  only  was  that  campaign  a  fail 
ure,  but  every  campaign  since  has 
failed  to  make  the  least  visible  im- 
pression upon  either  the  will  or  power 
of  the  "  rebellion." 

At  this  date,  the  beginning  of  18 Go, 
when  the  leading  organ  of  the  Admin- 
istration promised  the  country  that  if 
the  "  rebellion"  was  not  crushed  in 
three  months  they  would  "  frankly  give 
up  the  job,"  Mr.  Lincoln  had  called  one 
million  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  men  to  arms.  But,  with  this 
mighty  host  he  failed  to  make  even 
the  smallest  noticeable  impression  up- 
on the  seceding  States.  He,  however, 
refused  to  "  give  up  the  job,"  and  has, 
since  that  date,  called  nearly  a  million 
more  fresh  troops  into  his  slaughter- 
pens.  The  imagination  sickens  at  the 
effort  to  comprehend  the  wide  waste 
of  slaughter  and  desolation.  Where 
are  now  our  mighty  armies  that  swarm- 
ed like  clouds  of  locusts  around  the 
"Confederacy"  in  1862-63?  Where 
are  the  vast  hosts  of  the  West  that 
marched  under  Grant  and  Sherman, 
and  Buel,  and  Rosecrans,  and  Fremont, 
and  Carney,  and  McClernand,  and  Ly- 
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on  ?  All  vanished !  Where  the  le- 
gions that  swarmed  over  Virginia  un- 
der McDowell,  and  McClellan,  and 
Banks,  and  Milroy,  and  Shields, 
and  Fremont,  and  Patterson,  and 
Sigel,  and  Blencker,  and  Pope,  and 
Hooker,  and  Burnside,  and  Mead? 
All  vanished,  all  wiped  out,  while  the 
"rebellion"  is  neither  wiped  out  nor 
wounded  in  any  vital  part.  Even  the 
original  armies  with  which  Grant  and 
Sherman  started  on  their  present  cam- 
paigns, have  been  destroyed,  and  re- 
enforcements  or  fresh  recruits  sent  to 
fill  the  places  of  our  slaughtered  hosts. 
Since  he  crossed  the  Papidan,  Grant 
has  lost  more  men  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  which  his  army  consisted  when 
he  commenced  his  march.  The  present 
shouts  of  "  victory"  in  the  Pepublican 
presses  are  almost  entirely  telegraphic, 
and  designed  for  Lincoln  campaign 
bunkum.  Until  the  November  vote  is 
taken  the  papers  will  be  ablaze  with 
victories,  by  telegraph.  We  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  the  lies  we  shall  have 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. After  that,  the  people  will  open 
their  eyes  to  the  naked  truth  again, 
and  see  that  the  "  rebellion"  is  no  way 
weaker  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  No, 
nor  not  so  weak  ;  for,  within  the  year 
the  "  Confederacy"  has  regained  a  vast 
deal  of  territory  that  was  virtually 
in  our  possession  twelve  months  ago. 
In  this  period  the  States  of  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana  have  been  most- 
ly regained  by  the  "  rebels."  The  lit- 
tle patches  now  held  by  our  armies 
are  only  small  dots  upon  the  map. 
Within  this  period,  we  have  been  driv- 
en from  Florida,  and  from  a  great  ma- 
ny places  held  by  us  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  in  Missouri,  until  the  re- 
sults of  of  the  campaign  of  the  last 
year  are  matters  of  greater  encou- 
ragement to  Jeff.  Davis  than  to  Abe 
Lincoln.     When  we  took  Vicksburgh, 


and  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
Nashville,  the  Northern  people  believ- 
ed that  the  campaign  was  about  over 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  "  rebel- 
lion" resides  in  none  of  these  centres. 
It  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern 
people,  and,  as  long  as  it  is  better  for 
them  to  die  in  the  field  of  conflict  than 
to  submit  to  the  Abolition  despotism, 
so  long  will  it  remain  unconquered 
and  unchanged.  Are  the  people  really 
fools,  that  they  can  be  longer  deceived 
by  this  false  cry  that  "the  rebellion  is 
on  its  last  legs  ?"  How  many  times 
must  they  be  cheated  before  they  come 
to  their  senses,  to  see  that  it  will  never 
be  on  its  last  legs  while  the  present 
party  is  in  power  ?  When  Mr.  Lin- 
coln called  out  the  first  15,000,  Sew- 
ard promised  the  country  that  the 
who^  thing  would  be  over  in  sixty 
days.  The  people  seemed  to  believe 
him  ;  but  they  were  deceived.  Then 
came  a  demand  for  64,000  more.  This 
time  the  few  Democrats  who  insisted 
on  retaining  their  senses  were  knock- 
ed down  for  daring  to  doubt  that  the 
South  would  be  speedily ,  conquered. 
Another  failure.  Then  came  a  call  for 
500,000  more.  It  was  held  to  be  trea- 
son to  doubt  that  this  would  do  the 
business.  But  doubting  "  treason" 
had  the  best  of  believing  "  loyalty." 
"  Treason"  proved  himself  a  wise  man, 
and  "loyalty"  a  fool.  Next,  a  de- 
mand for  300,000  more,  which  removed 
the  Inst  doubt  of  the  sudden  doom  of 
"  rebellion."  But  no,  it  would  not  be 
doomed.  Three  hundred  thousand 
more  were  called  ;  and  again  three 
hundred  thousand  more  ;  and  still 
again,  five  hundred  thousand  more  ! 
and,  up  to  this  moment,  not  the  least 
sign  of  discouragement  or  weakness 
in  the  heart  or  knees  of  the  "  rebel- 
lion." Yet,  as  if  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  lunatics,  we 
talk  of  proceeding  with  the  useless 
and  the  criminal  slaughter.  At  the 
beginning  of  1864  we  had  ten  or  fif- 
teen great  armies  in  the  field.  At  the 
beginning  of  1865  we  shall  only  have 
two,  Grant's  and  Sherman's  ;  for  all 
the  rest  are  only  the  shattered  and  do- 
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cimated  fragments  of  armies.  To  car- 
ry on  the  war,  another  draft  will  fol- 
low immediately  upon  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  such  a  calamity  as 
his  re-election  is  to  befall  our  already 
ruined  country.  Governor  Seymour, 
in  his  recent  speech  at  Philadelphia, 
made  the  following  disclosure  : 

"  The  men  who  were  drafted  this  year  un- 
der the  five  hundred  thousand  call,  have  but 
one  year  to  serve.  The  three  years'  men  who 
were  taken  into  the  army  in  1862,  will  go  out 
of  the  service  next  year.  Their  terms  begin 
to  expire  in  the  spring.  In  nine  months  the 
army  will  need  the  Largest  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  it  at  any  one  time.  As  the  ad- 
ministration shrank  from  calling  for  more 
three  years'  men  just  before  an  election,  the 
places  to  be  vacated  by  the  one  year  men 
must  be  provided  to  be  filled  in  nine  months, 
and  thus  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
largest  draft  that  has  yet  been  made  will  be 
ordered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865. 
I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly,  for  the  adminis- 
tration has  intimated  to  me  that  they  expect 
another  draft.  The  State  of  New  York  had 
furnished  an  excess  of  three  years'  men,  and 
I  asked  that,  in  making  up  the  quota  of  New 
York,  one  three  years'  man  should  be  count- 
ed as  equal  to  to  three  one  year's  men.  They 
said  they  could  not  do  that,  as  they  needed 
men  immediately  ;  but  they  provided  that  a 
three  years'  man  should  count  as  one  man  on 
this  draft,  as  one  man  on  the  next  draft,  and 
as  one  man  again  on  the  third  draft,  and  thus 
the  matter  would  be  equalized.  So  it  ap- 
pears from  this  that  we  are  to  have  at  least 
two  drafts  more. " 

Yes,  and  should  Mr.  Lincoln  be  al- 
lowed to  re-elect  himself,  there  will 
not  only  be  two  but  ten  drafts  before 
the  desperate  game  is  up.  He  will 
draft  until  there  are  no  more  people  to 
to  be  drafted,  or  until  that  last  ounce 
is  laid  on  which  breaks  the  jackass's 
back.  Alas  !  how  must  our  wretched 
people  pay  for  the  stupendous  crime 
of  permitting  and  supporting  this  war! 
We  have  earned  the  contempt  ol  man, 
and  the  wrath  of  God.  The  business 
we  have  undertaken,  that  of  subju- 
gating the  South,  must  end  in  our  own 
disgrace  and  ruin.  One  of  these 
points  we  have  reached  already,  and 
one  more  step  brings  us  to  the  other. 
We  cannot  conquer  the  South.  We 
ought  not  to,  if  we  could  ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  too  late  to  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  justice  in  a  people  who  have  per- 
mitted the  reign  of  Abraham  for  four 


years.      The   hope    of    the    Southern 
States  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  north- 
ern triumph    of  correct   principles,  or 
in  a  returning  sense  of  justice,  but  on 
just  what  our  fathers  depended  in  their 
noble   struggle   with  Great  Britain — 
the  nerve  of  their  own  wills,  and  the 
power  of  their   own   hands.     If  they 
have  been  able  to  sustain  themselves 
thus  far  against   the   tremendous    ar- 
mies we  have  sent  against  them — em- 
bracing, in  all  the  calls,  two  million  and 
a-half  of  men — they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  all  we  can  do  in  the  future, 
except  the   per    cent,  of  suffering   ne- 
cessarily attached  to  such   a   conflict. 
We  can  never,  in  this  generation,  raise 
such  armies  as  we  have  already  placed 
in  the  field  ;  nor  can  we   ever    again 
produce  the  political  and  moral  unity, 
so  essential  to  the  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency  of  an  army,    which  cemented 
the  hosts  we  had  in  the  field  in  1862 
and  1863.     The  delusion  that  the  war 
is  for  the  restoration   of  the  Union  is 
over.    The  fact  that  it  is  for  the  negro 
is  understood  by  all.     The   baser  sort 
of  soldiers    may   not   feel   humiliated 
and  disgraced  at  being  compelled   to 
fight  for  negroes  ;  but  the  better  class 
will.     The  thought  cuts  through  them 
like  a  knife.     It  rankles  in  their  bo- 
soms like  a  poison   tainting   the  very 
fountain  of  life.     Then  our  future  ar- 
mies for  this  cause  must  be  composed 
mostly    of  conscripts — of    men    torn 
away  from  their    families    and   forced 
into  a  conflict  which  their  soul  abhors. 
Those  who  are  not  conscripts  will  be 
substitutes,  induced  to  run  the  chances 
for    immense     bounties — these    very 
bounties  giving  them  a  motive  for  fac- 
ing as  little  real  danger   as   possible, 
and   for   getting  back  alive  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  bargain.     An  army 
of  conscripts  and   substitutes,   fighting 
in  a   cause  which  they   secretly  hate, 
carries,  with  it  into  the  field  the  seeds 
of  perpetual   demoralization   and   de- 
feat.    Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
entire  aim  and   spirit  of  the  war,  the 
North  has,  we  think,  already  exhibit- 
ed, if  it  has  not  exhausted,  its  strength 
against  the  South. 
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ABRAHAM'S  VISION— AN  HOMERIC  ODE. 

/ 

BY  SIDONIA. 


"Talibus  ex  adyto  dictes  cumara  Sybilla  Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroque  resurgit, 
Obscuris  vera  involvens." 

Argument. — In  the  following  Ode,  Abe  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  asleep  after  dinner.  He 
dreamt  he  was  shown  the  Future  of  his  Country.  The  South  had  gained  its  Independence.  Then, 
following  on  this,  he  sees  the  fate  of  his  associates  in  government.  Abe  is  spoken  of  as  if  he 
were  really  present : 


Liverpool — September,  1864. 


ABKAHAM'S  VISION. 


I  sing  of  days  when  fratricidal  wars 

Baged  in  that  country  boasting  "  stripes  and  stars  ;" 

When  ('twas  in  Abraham's  glorious  reign) 

Sons,  fathers,  brothers,  battled  on  the  plain  ; 

When,  through  the  States,  once  one,  rebellion  spread — 

When  fields  were  heap'd  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 

When  each  in  power  that  was  for  gain  did  strive  ; 

When  none  but  those  who  were  in  power  did  thrive  ; 

Such  is  the  scene,  such,  too,  the  gloomy  time  ; 

Now,  Muse,  declare  the  subject  of  thy  rhyme. 

Columbia's  ruler,  Father  Abe,  was  vex'd 

To  see  his  country  waste,  his  nation  tax'd, 

His  best  sons  falling  in  "  the  cruel  war," 

The  plague  destroying  whoni  the  sword  would  spare. 

One  eve,  in  White  House,  as,  absorbed  in  thought — 
Thoughts  of  the  evil  to  his  country  wrought, 
And  of  its  coming  fate — on  couch  he  lay, 
Just  after  dinner — Abraham  thus  did  pray  : 

"  Oh!  that  some  power  the  future  would  unveil, 

Would  show  me  all — I  could  not  more  bewail 

Than  now,  in  this  uncertain  state  ; 

Oh !  that  some  power  wouid  show  my  country's  fate — 

The  fate  of  all  '  the  powers  that  be'  would  tell ; 

But,  gracious !  whence  is  that  igno-sulphureous  smell  ?" 

Around  he  looked,  to  seek  the  cause  ;  lo  !  there 

A  stranger  stood,  close  to  his  easy-chair. 

Abraham  the  stranger  motioned  to  a  seat, 

But  turned  pale — he  saw  the  stranger's  feet  I 
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To  wliom  the  stranger — "  Sire,  all  you  have  pray'd 
I've  heard  ;  your  veriest  beck  shall  be  obey'd. 
Your  country's  fate,  your  own,  you  would  foreknow, 
Look,  then,  on  this,  it  will  the  Future  show." 
He  said,  Abe  turned,  sore  amazed, 
And,  as  directed,  on  the  future  gazed. 
As  Moses  his  "  creative  vision"  drew 
From  what  Hugh  Miller  calJs  a  clioramic  view,* 

So  Abraham,  in  this  vision  of  the seer. 

His  country's  future  saw.     There,  clear 

B  afore  his  inner  eye,  on  outstretch'd  plain, 

He  saw  great  battles  fought,  and  thousands  slain  ; 

Saw  drafts  enforced — saw  these  as  soon  cut  down — 

Saw,  steadily,  rebel  forces  gaining  ground — 

Saw  (and  no  more  did  heartily  beseech) 

Two  countries  with  a  President  and  flag  for  each. 

Abraham,  poor  soul,  was  stricken  dumb  with  fright, 
At  the  sad  end  of  this  his  wished-for  sight ; 
His  "lingual  ribbon"  once  more  moving  free  : 
"  Guess,  stranger,  that  view  ain't  O.  K.  "t  said  he  ; 
"  Reckon  my  country,  sir,  shall  have  a  better  fate  ; 
You'll  see  U-nited  States  again,  I  calculate." 
To  whom  Apollyon  :  "  Sire,  'twas  you  express' d 
The  wish  to  look  ;  I  see  you're  much  distressed,! 
If  still  you  wish  your  rulers'  fates  to  see, 
Then,  summon  courage,  sire,  and  follow  me." 

Abraham  the  "last  kink"  shook  from  off  his  legs, 

Balanced  his  giant  form  upon  his  "  pegs  ;" 

Then,  mounting  at  a  single  stride  the  stair, 

Adjusts  his  collar,  neck-tie,  beard,  and  hair  ; 

Into  the  room  descends  at  furious  rate, 

Says,  "Air  ye  ready,  stranger?  guess  I  wait." 

Ulysses-like,  then,  to  the  Stygian  bounds — 

"Where  the  wan  spectres  walk  eternal  rounds — ■ 

He  goes,  nor  fears  this  dismal  waste  to  tread, 

Throng'd  with  pale  ghosts,  familiar  with  the  dead. 

Without  a  singe  goes  through  the  dreadful  gates, 

With  his  attendant,  to  consult  the  fates  ; 

Then,  without  number,  ghost  by  ghost  arose, 

All  wailing  with  unutterable  woes, 

Cry,  "Abe,  on  earth  thou  wast  a  guardian  god, 

Comest  thou  to  rule  us  in  this  dire  abode  ? 

Or  dost  thou  rather  choose  above  to  bear 

Your  cares  of  state,  and  breathe  non-sulphurous  air?" 

Abe  looked  around.     In  disconcerted  mood — 

A  gloomy  shade — poor  Horace  Greeley  stood, 

Tearful  and  sad,  with  dire  remorse  he  pined  ; 

His  sad  defeat  for  ever  stung  his  mind. 

Touch'd  with  the  sight,  Abe  scarce  his  tears  repress'd, 

And  thus  the  ghost  of  Horace  G.  addressed  : 

"  Weep,  Greeley,  weep!     Oft,  oft  dids't  thou  resent, 

I  guess  it's  good  to  see  you  thus  relent. 

You  were  defeated  by  the  gods'  decree, 

The  Abolition  party  fell  with  thee  ; 

With  thee  I  fell ;  but  know,  our  hapless  fates 

Are  mourned  through  all  the  once  United  States.*" 


*  See  Hugh  Miller's  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks." 

t  O.  K. — Anglice  (Oil  Kirrect,)  all  correct.     First  used  by  President  Taylor  in  signing  offi- 
cial documents  during  the  Mexican  War. 
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Poor  Greeley's  ghost  was  framing  a  reply, 
But  other  visions  drew  Abe's  curious  eye. 

High  on  a  throne,  tremendous  to  behold, 

Built  up  with  "greenbacks,"  burnished  with  gold, 

Sat  Chase.     A  golden  zone  was  roll'd 

Around  him,  as  on  greenbacks  of  old.  * 

Pale,  hovering  ghosts  surround  his  awful  throne, 

Demanding  back  what  they  had  lost — their  own 

Hard  cash,  which  was  for  greenbacks  paid, 

And  payment  back  on  which  the  banks  had  stay'd. 

~^ 

Abraham  looked — in  fact  old  Abe  was  pleased 

At  this  ;  then,  turning  round,  he  gaz'd 

Anew.     A  sight  he  saw  which  well  nigh  turn'd 

Him  sick.     There  Gordon  Bennett  burn'd  ; 

Over  a  fire,  with  myriad  Heralds  made, 

Bennett  was  by  delighted  devils  flayed  ; 

Rejoicing  spectres  rose  from  deepest  hell, 

With  bloodless  visage,  and  with  hideous  yell : 

They  scream,  they  shriek,  sad  groans  and  dismal  sounds 

Stunn'd  Abe's  scared  ears,  pierce  hell's  utmost  bounds. 

Scotch  terriers,  ravenous  for  their  food, 

Tear  Bennett's  limbs,  and  revel  in  his  blood  ; 

He  yells  and  groans — with  groans  all  hell  resounds, 

Delighting  all  the  fiends  in  Stygian  bounds. 

Abe's  heart  no  more  the  dismal  sound  sustains, 

For  his  cold  blood  hangs  shivering  in  his  veins  ; 

He  leaves  this  blood-stained,  this  infernal  ground, 

And  for  some  other  sight  he  looks  around. 

Nor  far  had  he  to  go,  for  close  to  Bennett's  seat 
He  sees  friend  Harry  Raymond's  snug  retreat ; 
There,  waited  on  by  imps  in  devilish  glee, 
He  published  the  Times,  and  copies  free 
Gave  to  the  imps,  (the  literati  round)  : 
Then  with  his  speech  the  arched  vaults  resound. 
To  whom  old  Abraham  :  "Harry,  now  that's  rash  ; 
Soon  hell  itself  you'll  pollute  with  your  trash." 

To  Abe,  with  sighs  :  "Oh!  Abe,  'tis  here  I'm  brought — 

Through  aiding  you  this  punishment  I've  got ; 

Descended  from  my  once  important  station, 

Through  your  most  vile  administration. 

Why,  long  ere  this,  did  I  not  rule  the  roast? 

Why  had  I  not  the  chair  you  hold  to  boast : 

I,  who  have  been  through  Italy's  proud  campaigns — 

Hast  seen  blood  spilled  on  Solferino's  plains,  f 

Why  not,  in  danger,  made  my  country's  shield, 

And  placed  to  lead  our  armies  to  the  tield  ? 

Of  sorrow  now  they  had  not  drain'd  the  cup — 

The  rebels  had  been  cat-awampously  chawed  up." 

t 

To  whom  the  Father  :  "  These  regrets  are  vain  ; 
I  guess,  to  us  you  don't  come  back  again  ; 
My  neighbor  hero  has  in  his  hands  your  fate — 
He'll  keep  you  safe  enough,  I  calculate." 


*  On  the  more  modern  "greenbacks"  the  head  of  Washington  is  surrounded  by  a  golden 
zone,  to  give  them  a  metalic  ring. 

t  Raymond  was  correspondent,  etc.,  for  the  New  York  Times  during  the  Italian  campaigns, 
and  was  considered  (by  himself)  a  great  military  critic. 
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With  this,  Abe  said,  away  he  quickly  turned, 
To  see  if  aught  more  strange  could  be  discerned. 
He  stalked  along  through  the  thrice-murky  hell, 
Stopp'd  at  a  quarter  marked  "here  generals  dwell.** 
This  was  a  fortress  strong,  a  building  vast, 
Over  its  threshold  none,  once  in,  had  pass'd. 
Around  its  door,  around  its  sides,  were  hosts 
Of  sad,  bewailing,  sorrow-stricken  ghosts. 
There  fathers  mourn'd,  and  there  poor  Eachels  cried, 
For  sons  that  were  not — had  untimely  died  ; 
There  orphans  raised  their  heaven-avenging  cry ; 
There  widows  mourn'd  a  husband's  memory. 
Abraham  inquired  the  nature  of  this  place, 
Apollyon  said  :  "  'Tis  for  the  warrior  race  ; 
Within  these  walls — the  hottest  part  of  hell — 
Your  blundering,  butchering  generals  dwell  : 
There  Butler  reigns  ;  here  blundering  Pope  resides  ; 
,     There  Hooker  lives,  and  here  great  Grant  abides. 
Grant  for  his  liberty  has  often  sighed  ; 
His  stratagems  of  war  has  vainly  tried. 
He's  said  so  often  to  have  outflank'd  Lee, 
He  thought  he  also  could  out-general  me. 
One  of  his  latest  and  most  daring  tricks — 
Essaying  to  place  a  bridge  across  the  Styx, 
To  outflank  Charon — failed,  to  his  shame  ; 
And  then  our  hero  tried  another  game  : 
At  Petersburg,  being  lauded  for  his  mine, 
[I'll  put  its  failure  in  this  bracket  line,  ] 
His  mind  conceived  a  most  gigantic  scheme  ; 
Implicit  faith  he  put  in  it,  'twould  seem. 
He  thought  that  he,  e'en  here  in  hell, 
Could  undermine  my  strongest  citadel. 
He  failed,  of  course,  and  for  his  fruitless  pains 
I've  Grant~Q&  him  his  Meade — my  heaviest  chains.** 

Thus  said  Apollyon,  then  threw  ope  the  door, 

And  Abe  saw  his  ci-devant  generals  four  : 

Butler,  with  blood-shot  eye  and  swollen  face, 

Writhed  there  in  agony,  making  sad  grimace  ; 

'Twas  for  his  Orleans  feminine  decree,  a 

Reward — he  suffered  from  Apnaea, 

(Not  caused,  as  oft  by  hangman's  rope  't  has  been,) 

'Twas  strangling  with  she-devil's  crinoline. 

Enough  for  Abraham,  so  aside  he  veer'd, 

Into  another  quarter  fhi'dly  peered. 

Close  to  a  blazing  fire,  whose  ruddy  glow 

Fell  on  his  face,  sat  jolly  "  Fighting  Joe." 

Trying  to  while  his  lonesome  hours  away 

By  imbibing  Bourbon  all  the  live-long  day  ; 

Or  whisp'ring  stories  of  the  battle-field, 

How  he  had  led — much  oftener  he  had  reeled. 

To  Abe,  Apollyon  :  "  Abraham,  Hooker  thinks 

He  took  old  Charon  with  his  potent  drinks  ; 

But  he's  a  flat  if  he  supposes  that  our 

Charon  isjto£-tered  with  his  '  Bourbon  sour.' 

No,  Abraham,  no  ;  Hooker  is  safe  from  harm, 

I'll  keep  a  fast  hold  of  his  dexter  arm. 

See,  over  there,  without  a  ray  of  hope 

To  cheer  him,  sits  your  blustering  general,  Pope, 

Who  once  did  boast,  when  he  on  earth  did  dwell, 

He'd  give  the  rebels  '  most  partic'lar  hell  ;' 

I'ts  raining  red-hot  bullets  on  him  there  ; 

Guess,  Abe,  he  gets  it  hot  as  he  can  bear." 

To  whom  old  Abe  :  "Yes,  Nicholas,  guess  its  rough  ; 
But,  bless  me,  don't  you  think  I've  seen  enough  ? 
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I'm  really  tired.     I'll  come  some  other  night, 

With  your  rough  treatment  I'm  disgusted  quite." 

You'll  come  again,"  quoth  Nick,  "I  smell  a  rat — 

Abraham,  thou  dost  prevaricate.  * 

Now,  teli  me,  Abraham,  don't  you  really  want 

To  see  how  fares  your  quandom  Generai  Grant  ? 

I'm  sure  'twill  give  you  pleasure  now  to  know 

How  well  I've  cater'd  for  him  here  below. 

Come  o'er  this  way  ;  that  burning  mass  beware, 

Approach  that  door,  but  at  it  listen  ere 

You  ope  't.     Of  caution  now  You've  need." 

Abe  lists  ;  but,  horror !  from  within  proceed 

Incongruous  sounds,  the  most  unearthly  screams 

And  cat-like  yells.     To  Abe,  indeed,  it  seems 

As  if  of  hell  and  all  its  friends  there  were 

A  concentrated  essence  for  the  general  there.  ' 

The  door  is  oped.     Grant  lay  upon  the  ground, 

With  chains  and  bolts  of  adamantine  bound. 

As  to  the  rock  of  old,  in  Scythian  land, 
Prometheus  bound  was,  for  his  love  to  man, 
By  Jove's  decree  ;  and  on  his  liver  there 
Vultures  enjoyed  a  very  "jovial"  fare. 
So  Grant  was  bound,  and  for  his  love  of  men, 
(I've  called  it  love  by  luc  a  non  lucen, ) 
But  he,  unlike,  no  vulture's  beak  did  feel, 
No  carrion  bird  enjoyed  hepatic  meal. 
But,  in  accordance  with  his  warlike  threats,  f 
His  liver  ate  was  by  Kilkenny  cats. 
Surfeited  kittens  roll'd  on  him,  who'd  been 
Feasting  upon  his  sweet-bread  and  his  spleen. 

Abrah'm  turn'd  sick,  he  felt  his  senses  reeling  ; 
"Oh,  Nick  !"  said  he,  "I  call  that  most  unieeling(e)  ; 
I  must  away.     I  cannot  bear  to  see 
Grant  suffer  this  Cat-astrophe. " 

Thus  Abraham  spoke.     To  this  kind  Nicholas  lent 

Attentive  ears.     Then  further  onward  went, 

By  Abe's  desire,  that  he  might  see  the  fate 

Of  Billy  Seward,  Secretaire  of  State. 

Quoth  Nick  :  "See,  Abe,  I  have  old  Billy  there, 

Employ'd  in  keeping  my  affairs  all  square." 

Said  Abe  :  "  Friend  Nick,  I'd  watch  him  well,  I  know, 

Or  else  eld  Bill's  turned  honest  here  below." 

Quoth  Nick  :  "  Ne'er  fear,  I'll  keep  him  right ; 

But,  indeed,  Bill's  turn  d  religious  quite. " 

Near  Seward's  seat  stood  Stanton  and  G.  Welles, 
Welles,  yclept  "  Webfoot,"  as  the  Gospel  tells,  { 
Beside  a  lake  where  molten  metal  runs, 
Stanton  was  casting  heavy  parrot  guns, 
While  Gideon,  standing  thoughtfully  and  sad, 
Worked  at  a  new  chain-plated  iron-clad  ; 
His  model  was— nor  frigate,  ship,  nor  barque, 
'Twas  "  Webfoot's"  own  design — a  Noah's  Ark.§ 


*  A  Hudibrasian  couplet. 

f  Grant  boasted  that  he  would  fight  it  out  all  summer  on  the  "Kilkenny  cat"  principle. 

X  New  Gospel  of  Peace. 
§  Vide  "  Miles  O'ReiUey  :  His  Book." 
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To  Abe,  Apollyon  :  "  Abraham,  I  fear 

You  '  kinder  thought'  to  see  some  more  friends  here ; 

Two  fellows  sought  admission  t'  other  day, 

But  from  the  gates  I  had  them  sent  away, 

And  these  were  Brownlow,  '  far  resounding'  preacher, 

And  loud-lunged  Boanerges,  Harry  Beecher. 

Of  both,  immediately,  by  looking  at  'em, 

Boetum  in  jurares  atre  natum. 

That's  Latin,  Abe,  and  means,  soon  as  you  see 

Them  both,  you'd  swear  they're  stupid  as  can  be. 

But  still,  my  friend,  I  tell  you  't  were  not  well 

To  let  these  fellows  yet  come  into  hell ; 

They're  stupid,  doubtless,  as  I  say,  but  yet 

They  bring  so  much  game  to  ray  net, 

To  stop  their  work,  indeed  I  would  be  loth, 

Of  course  remembering  that  I'm  sure  of  both 

At  any  time  ;  but,  Abe,  have  no  alarm, 

Once  here  I'll  make  their  quarters  precious  warm." 


Abe  heard  his  speech,  then  turned  to  go  away 

And  leave  the  spot.     Quoth  Nick  :  ' '  Friend  Abraham,  stay," 

Don  t  leave  me  thus,  ungrateful  Abe,  you've  not 

Seen  all  my  wonders  ;  I've  still  left  a  spot — 

A  curious  place,  in  sooth,  a  wondrous  sight, 

Preserved  for  my  especial  favorite. 

See,  Abraham,  for  my  friend's  especial  sake, 

I've  got  up  this  pretty  little  lake." 

This  was  a  lake  o'erarched  with  lurid  glare 

Of  burning  sulphur  and  petroleum  there  ; 

Attendant  devils,  round  its  banks  that  stood, 

Kept  high  the  flames  with  fresh  supplies  of  food. 

"And  now,"  quoth  Nick,  "  that  is  the  place  prepared 

For  my  dear  friend — what!   Abe,  are  you  scared? 

Art  frighted  thus  ?     Do  you  not  like  the  view  ?" 

Said  Abraham  :  "  No  ;  God — help  me — if  I  do." 

"Easy,"  quoth  Nick.      "Good  Abraham,  do  not  swear  ; 

"Would'st  like  to  know  for  whom  I  did  prepare 

That  pretty  spot?"     Said  Abe,  "No,  not  to-night ; 

I'm  surely  off     Now,  Nicholas,  honor  bright — 

I  really  do  not  want  to  know  your  plan. " 

"Nay,  list,"  said  Nicholas,   "Abe,  thou  aet  the  man.' 


He  said  ;  now  myriad  imps-in-waiting  there, 
Seize  hold  of  Abe  ;  him  to  the  lake  they  bear, 
And  then,  all  joining  in  a  "Heave-ye-ho," 
Into  the  lake  his  writhing  body  throw. 


Abe  struggled,  scream'd,  implored,  and  vainly  wept  J 
His  screams  awoke  him  ;  fob,  lo  !  Abkaham  slept.  * 


*  We  publish  the  above  poem,  not  for  its  literary  merits,  but  as  a  curiosity,  showing  the 
sympathies  of  the  literary  men  of  England  in  relation  to  this  most  unnatural  civil  strife.  In- 
deed the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  are  against  Lincoln. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  CONVENTIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  VIRGINIA, 
'  ADOPTING  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


The  following"  Acts  of  New  York 
and  Virginia,  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  here  published  as  a  Reference 
for  our  readers.  They  are  very  in- 
structive, as  showing  the  feeling-  with 
which  the  States  adopted  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  as  also  showing  the 
opinions  of  our  fathers  in  relation  to 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  States 
under  the  Constitution  : 

THE  ACT  OF  NEW  YOKK. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  duly  elected, 
and  met  in  Convention,  having  duly 
considered  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  agreed  to 
on  the  7  tli  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  17877  by  the  Convention  then  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  (a  copy 
whereof  precedes  these  presents,)  and 
having  also  seriously  and  deliberately 
considered  the  present  situation  of  the 
United  States,  do  declare  and  make 
known  : 

That  all  power  is  originally  vested 
in,  and  consequently  derived  from  the 
people,  and  that  government  is  insti- 
tuted by  them  for  their  common  inter- 
est, protection  and  security. 

That  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  es- 
sential rights  which  every  government 
ought  to  respect  and  preserve. 

That  the  powers  of  Government  may 
be  resumed  by  the  people  whenever  it 
shall  become  necessary  to  their  happi- 
ness; that  every   power,  jurisdiction 


and  right  which  is  not  by  the  said 
Constitution  clearly  delegated  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
departments  of  the  government  there- 
of, remain  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  or  to  their  respective  State 
Governments,  to  whom  they  may  have 
granted  the  same ;  and  that  these 
clauses  in  the  said  Constitution  which 
declare  that  Congress  shall  not  have 
or  exercise  certhin  powers,  do  not  im- 
ply that  Congress  is  entitled  to  any 
powers  not  given  by  the  said  Consti- 
tution, but  such  clauses  are  to  be  con- 
strued either  as  exceptions  to  certain 
specified  powers,  or  as  inserted  merely 
for  greater  caution. 

That  the  people  have  an  equal,  na- 
tural, and  inalienable  right  freely  and 
peaceably  to  exercise  their  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  that  no  religious  sect  or  society 
ought  to  be  favored  or  established  by 
law  in  preference  to  others. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  ;  that  a  well  regulated 
militia,  including  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  the 
proper,  natural,  and  safe  defense  of  a 
free  state. 

That  the  militia  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  martial  law  except  in  time  of 
war,  rebellion,  or  insurrection. 

That  standing  armies  in  time  of 
peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  that,  at  all 
times,  the  military  should  be  under  strict 
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subordination  to  the  civil  power.  That, 
in  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  ;  and  in  time  of 
war  only  by  the  civil  magistrate,  in 
such  manner  as  the  law  may  direct. 

That  no  person  ought  to  be  taken,  im- 
prisoned, or  disseized  of  his  freehold, 
or  be  exiled  or  deprived  of  his  privileges, 
franchise,  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but 
by  due  process  of  law. 

That  no  person  ought  to  be  put  twice 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  for  one  and 
the  same  offense,  nor,  unless  in  case  of 
impeachment,  be  punished  more  than 
once  for  the  same  offense. 

That  every  person  restrained  of  his 
liberty  is  entitled  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  lawfulness  of  such  restraint,  and 
to  a  removal  thereof,  if  unlawful  ;  and 
that  such  inquiry  and  removal  ought 
not  to  be  denied  or'  delayed,  except 
when,  on  acount  of  public  danger,  the 
Congress  shall  suspend  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re- 
quired ;  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  nor  unusual  punishments  in- 
flicted. 

That  (except  in  the  government  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  of  the 
militia  when  in  active  service,  and  in 
case  of  impeachment)  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  ought 
to  be  observed  as  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  the  trial  of  all  crimes  recog- 
nizable by  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  that  such  trial  should  be 
speedy,  public,  and  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  county  where  the  crime 
was  committed  ;  and  that  no  person 
can  be  found  guilty  without  the  una- 
nimous consent  of  such  jury.  But  in 
cases  of  crimes  not  committed  within 
any  county  of  any  of  the  United  States, 


and  in  cases  of  crimes  committed  in 
any  county  in  which  a  general  insur- 
rection may  prevail,  or  which  may  be 
in  possession  of  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
inquiry  and  trial  may  be  in  such  coun- 
ty as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  di- 
rect ;  which  county,  in  the  two  cases 
last  mentioned,  should  be  as  near  as 
conveniently  may  be  to  that  county  in 
which  the  crime  may  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

And  that,  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  ought  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  pro- 
secution, to  be  confronted  with  his  ac- 
cusers and  the  witnesses  against  him, 
to  have  the  means  of  producing  his 
witnesses,  and  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defense,  and  should  not  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself. 

That  the  trial  by  jury  in  the  extent 
that  it  obtains  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  is  one  of  the  greatest  secu- 
rities to  the  rights  of  a  free  people, 
and  ought  to  remain  inviolate. 

That  every  freeman  has  a  right  to 
be  secure  from  all  unreasonable  search- 
es and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  pa- 
pers, or  his  property,  and  therefore  all 
warrants  to  search  suspected  places, 
or  seize  any  freeman,  his  papers  or 
property,  without  information  upon 
oath  or  affirmation,  of  sufficient  cause, 
are  grievous  and  oppressive,  and  that 
all  general  warrants  (or  such  in  which 
the  person  or  place  suspected  are  not 
particularly  designated,)  are  dange- 
rous, and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  peace- 
ably to  assemble  together  to  consult 
for  their  common  good  or  to  instruct 
their  representatives,  and  that  every 
person  has  a  right  to  petition  or  apply 
to  the   Legislature  for   a  redress  of 
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grievances.  That  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ought  not  to  be  violated  or  re- 
strained. 

That  there  should  be  once  in  four 
years  an  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  so  that  no  officer  who 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Congress  to 
act  as  President,  in  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  can  in 
any  case  continue  to  act  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  period  for  which 
the  last  President  and  Vice-President 
were  elected. 

That  nothing  contained  in  the  said 
Constitution  is  to  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  Legislature  of  any  State  from 
passing  laws  at  its  discretion,  from 
time  to  time,  to  divide  such  State  into 
convenient  districts,  and  to  apportion 
its  representatives  to  and  among  such 
districts. 

That  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
said  Constitution  against  ex  post  facto 
laws  extends  only  to  laws  concerning 
crimes. 

That  all  appeals,  in  causes  deter- 
minable according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  ought  to  be  by  writ  of 
error,  and  not  otherwise. 

That  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  in  cases  in  which  a  State  may 
be  a  party,  does  not  extend  to  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  or  to  authorize  any 
suit  by  any  person  against  a  State. 

That  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  controversies  between  ci- 
tizens of  the  same  State,  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States, 
is  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
other  controversies  between  them  ex- 
cept those  which  relate  to  such  lands, 
so  claimed,  under  grants  of  different 
States. 

That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  Unitel  States,  or  of  any 


other  court   to   be 
Congress,  is  not  in 


[November, 


instituted   by   the 
any  case  to  be  in- 


creased, enlarged,  pr  extended  by  any 

mere  suggestion, 

is  to  be  construed 

alter  the  Constitu- 


fiction,  collusion,  of 
and  that  no  treaty 
so  to  operate  as  to 
tion  of  any  State. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  de- 
claring that  the  rights  aforesaid  can- 
not be  abridged  op  violated,  and  that 
the  explanations  aforesaid  are  consist- 
ent with  the  said  Constitution,  and  in 
confidence  that  the  amendments  which 
shall  have  been  prbposed  to  the  said 
Constitution  will  receive  an  early  and 
mature  consideration,  we  the  said  de- 
legates, in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
do  by  these  presents  assent  to  and  ra- 
tify the  said  Constitution.  In  full  con- 
fidence, nevertheless,  that  until  a  Con- 
vention shall  be  called  and  convened 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  said 
Constitution,  the  militia  of  this  State 
will  not  be  continued  in  service  out  oi 
this  State  for  a  longer  term  than  six 
weeks,  without  the  consent  of  the  Le- 
gislature thereof ;  that  the  Congress 
will  not  make  or  alter  any  regulation 
in  this  State  respecting1  the  time,  places 
or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  se- 
nators and  representatives,  unless  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  make  laws  or  regulations 
for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circum- 
stance be  incapable  of  making  the 
same  ;  and  that  in  these  cases  such 
power  will  only  be  exercised  until  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  shall  make 
provisions  in  the  premises  ;  that  no 
excise  shall  be  levid  on  any  articles  of 
the  growth,  production,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them,  within  this  State,  ardent  spirits 
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excepted  ;  and  that  the  Congress  will 
not  levy  direct  ".axes  within  this  State, 
but  when  the  moneys  arising  from  the 
imposts  and  excises  shall  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  public  exigencies,  nor 
then  until  Congiess  shall  first  have 
made  a  requisition  upon  this  State  to 
assess,  levy,  and  pay  the  amount  of 
such  requisition,  made  agreeably  to 
the  census  fixed  in  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, in  such  way  and  manner  as  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  shall  judge 
best ;  but  that  in  such  case,  if  the 
State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its 
proportion,  pursuant  to  such  requisi- 
tion, then  the  Congress  may  assess 
and  levy  this  State's  proportion,  toge- 
ther with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  centum  per  annum,  from  the  time 
at  which  the  same  was  required  to  be 
paid. 

Done  in  Convention  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  in  the  County  of  Duchess,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  26th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1188. 

George  Clinton, 

President, 
Attest : 

John  M'Kesson,  j    ^mes. 
A.  B.  .danker,       ) 

And  the  Convention  do,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  enjoin  it  upon  their  re- 
presentatives in  Congress  to  exert  all 
their  influence  and  use  all  reasonable 
means  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the 
folio  win  2*  amendments  to  the  said 
Constitution,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
therein  ;  and  in  all  laws  to  be  passed 
by  the  Congress,  in  the  meantime,  to 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  said  amend- 
ments, as  far  as  the  Constitution  will 
admit,  &c. 


[Here   follow   amendments    recom- 
mended by  the  Convention.] 


THE  ACT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  duly  elected  in  pursuance  of 
a  recommendation  from  the  General 
Assembly,  and  now  met  in  Conven- 
ion,  having  fully  and  fairly  investi- 
gated and  discussed  the  proceedings 
of  the  Federal  Convention,  and  hems? 
prepared,  as  well  as  the  most  mature 
deliberation  hath  enabled  us  to  decide 
thereon,  do,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and 
make  known  that  the  powers  granted 
under  the  Constitution,  being  derived 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  resumed  by  them  whensoever  the 
same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or 
oppression  ;  and  that  every  power  not 
granted  thereby  remains  with  them 
and  at  their  will ;  that,  therefore,  no 
right  of  any  denomination  can  be.  can- 
celled, abridged,  restrained  or  modi- 
fied, by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate, 
or  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  any  department  or  officer  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  power  is  given  by  the 
Constitution  for  these  purposes  ;  and 
that,  among  other  essential  rights,  the 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press 
cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  res- 
trained or  modified  by  any  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

With  these  impressions,  with  a  so- 
lemn appeal  to  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts  for  the  purity  of  our  intentions, 
and  under  the  conviction  that  whatso- 
ever imperfections  may  exist  in  the 
Constitution,  ought  rather  to  be  ex- 
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amined  in  the  mode  prescribed  therein 
than  to  bring  the  Union  into  danger 
by  a  delay,  with  a  hope  of  obtaining 
amendments  previous  to  the  ratifica- 
tion— we,  the  said  delegates,  in  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent 
to  and  ratify  the  Constitution  recom- 
mended on  the  l^th  day  of  September, 
1787,  by  the  Federal  Convention,  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 


hereby  announce  to  al  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  the,  said  Constitu- 
tion is  binding  upon  tie  said  people, 
according  to  an  authentic  copy  here, 
unto  annexed,  in  the  Vords  following. 
[See  Constitution.]  / 
Done  in  Convention  this  26th  day  of 

June,  1788. 
By  order  of  the  Coivention. 
Edm.  Pendleton, 

President.  [l.s.] 


-**■ 


TIME'S  WATCH-WORD. 


"  On,  on  forever!"  hear  it  roll, 
The  cry  of  man's  insatiate  soul — 
The  brave  old  battle-word  sublime, 
Still  roaring  in  the  ear  of  time, 

"  On,  on  forever!" 

Up  with  the  fire-thoughts  that  blaze, 
Like  suns  along  life's  ancient  ways 
It  comes — as  some  great  world  at  j>rayer, 
Like  God's  old  thunder  in  the  air, 

"On,  on  forever!" 

Man  builds  him  shrines  for  endless  wear  ; 
But  through  the  lofty  windows  there, 
Eternal  destinies  look  out, 
Over  the  crumbling  walls,  and  shout 

"On,  on  forever!" 

The  red  man  through  the  forest  strayed — 
In  these  old  brooks  his  children  played, 
But  all  things  seemed  as  nature  last, 
But  he  has  heard  the  cry  at  last. 

"On,  on  forever!" 

Delirious  white  men  proudly  stand, 
And  shout  "  'Tis  ours,  the  Indian's  land!" 
Their  revels  too  will  soon  be  past, 
They'll  hear  it  Like  a  thunder  blast, 

"  On,  on  forever!" 

Nations  shall  fall  to  rise  no  more  ; 
Yet  sounding  on  old  Ocean's  shore, 
Amid  the  dark  infinitude, 
Is  God's  eternal  interlude — 

"On,  on  forever!" 


C,   CHAT7NCEI  EtfBR. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


— The  New  York  Times  thus  characterizes 

the  Democrat : 

' '  He  has  one  quality  in  common  with  the 
negro,  one  whicl.  more  than  aught  else  has 
contributed  to  the  degradation  of  this  unfor- 
tunate race  :  it  is  impossible  to  insult  him,  or 
rouse  in  him  anil feeling  of  resentment.'* 

Some  of  our  Eemocratic  cotemporaries  are 
in  very  bad  temper  at  this  characterization  ; 
but  is  it  not,  alas!  just,  when  applied  to  a 
majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  ?  Have 
they  not  submitted,  and  counselled  submis- 
sion in  others,  to  indignities  and  outrages 
which  would  disgrace  a  negro  ?  How  many 
of  the  so-called  leaders  of  the  party  have 
submitted  with  the  docility  of  asses  to  the 
Republicans  for  almost  four  years  ?  We 
blush  to  think  of  it.  But  we  do  not  complain 
that  the  Times  despises  such  cowardly  crea- 
tures. Every  brave  and  honest  man  ought 
to  despise  them.  When  we  think  of  the 
thousands  of  men  who  have  been  illegally 
immersed  in  bastiles  by  Seward  and  Lincoln, 
and  see  the  heads  still  on  the  shoulders  of 
these  besotted  tyrants,  we  blush  for  our  coun- 
trymen. When  men  are  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  their  own  good  right  arms 
become  the  law  for  self-defense,  not  only  de 
facto,  but  jure  divino.  This  is  the  first  law, 
the  sacred  law,  which  none  but  a  nation  of 
cowards  will  hesitate  to  use ! 

— The  Democratic  campaign  poetry  of  the 
present  day  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Republi- 
can in  point  of  spirit  and  literary  merit. 
Song  rarely  flourishes  well  in  an  atmosphere 
of  lies  and  fraud.  The  genuine  enthusiasm 
which  is  essential  to  good  song  writing,  can- 
not be  found  among  a  party  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  hence,  all  the  Re- 
publican songs  of  this  campaign  are  dull  and 
pointless,  compared  with  the  pathos  and  hu- 
mor of  the  Democratic  songs.  The  follow- 
ing, adapted  to  the  air  of  Burns'  inimitable 
song,  "  A  maris  a  man  for  c£  that,"  is  excel- 
lent : 

THE   DEMOCRATIC   CREED. 

Air — "  A  maris  a  man  for  a'  that." 
Regardless  cf  the  hireling's  cry, 
Of  Copperhead  and  all  that, 


We  still  despotic  power  defy, 
And  dare  to  speak  for  all  that. 
For  all  that,  and  all  that, 
The  traitor  band,  and  all  that, 
We  still  believe  the  South  have  rights 
As  welll  as  North,  for  all  that. 

We  love  the  Constitution,  too, 

We  never  will  deny  that  ; 
Although  the  Abolition  crew 
Would  willingly  decry  that. 
For  all  that,  and  all  that, 
In  spite  of  threats  and  all  that, 
The  Constitution  as  it  is 
Shall  still  be  ours  for  all  that. 

State  rights  we  ever  will  uphold, 

Free  speech,  free  press,  and  all  that, 
Hard  cash  of  copper,  silver,  gold, 
With  no  discount  on  all  that, 
Yes,  all  that,  and  all  that, 
We  still  adhere  to  all  that, 
No  military  necessity 
Shall  rob  us  yet  of  all  that. 

The  freedom  of  the  ballot  box, 

From  bayonet,  oath,  and  all  that, 
With  no  tyrannic  power  that  mocks 
At  Justice,  Peace,  and  all  that. 
Yes,  all  that,  and  all  that, 
We  claim  and  will  have  ail  that ; 
White  men,  no  matter  rich  or  poor, 
Have  still  the  right  to  all  that. 

Let  cowards  wear  the  gilded  chain, 

Amalgamate  and  all  that, 
The  Democrat  its  links  disdain, 
Loves  freedom  more  than  all  that. 
Yes,  all  that,  and  all  that : 
Peace,  Justice,  Truth,  and  all  that ; 
Our  glorious  Union  as  it  was, 
We  love  it  still  for  all  that. 

The  following  is  an  awful  picture  of  tiv 
heartlessness  and  brutality  of  Lincoln.  It  i^- 
based  upon  a  scene  that  actually  transpired 
on  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  where  the 
President,  in  the  presence  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan,  asked  for  the  singing  of  a  certain  negro 
song,  by  a  man  whom  he  praised  as  "  the 
best  singer  of  negro  songs  in  America  :" 


• 
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IJNCOLN   AT  ANTIETAM. 

Dead  upon  dead  were  huddled  thick, 
The  very  air  with  death  was  sick  : 
The  wounded  waited,  with  ebbing  life, 
Their  turn  for  the  surgeon's  knife  ; 
But  carelessly  rode  Old  Abe  along, 
And  called  in  that  scene  for  a  negro  song. 

Youth  and  manhood  lay  weltering  there, 
With  the  sweat  and  agony  matting  the  hair  ; 
And  the  bravest  in  battle  heard  with  awe 
The  crunching  sound  of  the  busy  saw  ; 
But  carelessly  rode  Old  Abe  along, 
And  called  in  such  scene  for  a  nigger  song. 

Mothers,  daughters,  sisters  wives, 
Knit  by  love  to  those  precious  lives, 
How  must  your  heart  for  news  athirst, 
Have  throbbed  and  sunk,  and  bled,  or  burst, 
While  carelessly  rode  Old  Abe  along, 
And  called,  'mid  those  graves,  for  a  negro 
song! 

The  following  has  a  mild  touch  of  the  ris- 
ing spirit  of  resistance  to  Lincoln's  despotic 

sway : 

TRIAL  BY  JUBT. 

We're  coming,  Father  Abraham,  two  million 

voters  more, 
To  exile  thee,  on  this  great  plea, 
To  Massachusetts  shore. 

Thy  crimes  are  great 

Against  the  State, 

To  ruin  it  you've  tried  ; 

Freedom  to  save 

From  ruin's  grave 

Too  many  men  have  died. 

In  bastiles  strong, 

Held  fast  by  wrong, 

To  fell  disease  they  bowed ; 

In  dying  thus, 

They  stood  for  us, 

And  vengeance  firm  we've  vowed. 

Their  spirits  now 

Are  safe  I  trow 

In  that  bright  land  above  ; 

Nothing  amiss, 

Their  all  is  bliss, 

Eternal  peace  and  love. 

With  mem'ry  green, 
We  must  be  seen, 
Upholding  firm  the  right ; 
And  march  along, 
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In  column  strong, 
Against  the  tyrant's  mfght. 

Then  rally  now, 

Come  freemen  bow, 

And  vow  before  the  sllrine  ; 

You  ne'er  will  cease  / 

Until  blest  peace 

Shall  o'er  your  country  shine. 

We  give  below  a  brief  poen  on  the  brand- 
ing of  soldiers  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  back,  a 
custom  which  was  generally  adopted  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  surgeons  in  Lincoln's 
hire.  The  following  order)  explains  this 
strange  practice  : 

"Pbov.  Marsh.  Gensbal's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  19. 

li  Doctor  Z.  II.  Whltmore,   Surgeon   Board  of 

Enrollment,  Springfield  Illinois  : 

"Doctor:  In  addition  tol  my  suggestion 
to  mark  all  rejected  recruits  and  substitutes, 
I  would  suggest  that  all  accepted  recruits  and 
substitutes  be  marked  thua :  I,  in  small  of 
back. 

' '  This  will,  I  think,  prevent,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  practice  of  bounty  |umping. 

"Your  friend,         "J.  H.  JJaxter,  U.S.V. 
"  Chf.  Med.  Off.  Pro.  (Mar.  Gen.  Bur." 

So  it  seems  that  this  atrocious  practice  of 
branding  in  the  back,  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with 
equally  painful  caustic,  all  rejected  recruits, 
had  its  inspiration  in  Washington.  All  who 
volunteer  to  enter  the  arnry,  but  who,  on  ac- 
count of  physical  debility  are  rejected,  are, 
according  to  this  order,  to  be  branded  with 
the  letter  "I"  in  the  small  of  the  back.  We 
have  little  respect  for  the  man  who  does  not 
instantly  kill  the  scoundrel  who  attempts  to 
commit  such  an  outrage  upon  his  person. 
Any  man  deserving  to  live  would  resign  his 
office  rather  than  execute  such  an  infamous 
command. 

THE   SOLDIER'S  BRAND. 

Aye,  brand  him  on  the  brawny  back ! 

And  brand  him  as  you  brand  the  slave ! 

Brand,  so  the  world  may  call  him  knave  I 
Brand,  for  he  bears  a  soldier's  pack ! 

Bring  forth  the  iron,  seething  hot, 
And  thrust  it  in  the  quivering  flesh, 
Be  sure  the  mark  be  plain  and  fresh, 

His  blouse  shall  hide  the  accursed  spot ! 

Go,  forge  and  heat  your  lettered  steel, 
Apply  it  to  the  chosen  part ; 
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You  scar,  more  deep,  upon  his  heart, 
The  hate  which  men  for  tyrants  feel! 

Now  is  your  day  and  now's  your  hour, 
The  day  of  carnage,  torture,  sin — 
But  there's  a  something  stiil  within 

Which  scorns  and  mocks  your  waning  power . 

And  amid  the  dread  clangor  of  war  there 
is  no  lack  of  humor,  and  of  laughter,  at  the 
follies  and  blunders  of  the  Administration. 
<c/  The  following  is  an  example.  The  black 
bird  that  nipped  off  McClellan's  nose  is  a  ca- 
pital hit  at  Lincoln's  negro  policy,  which 
made  the  removal  of  McOlellah  necessary  • 

A   SONG   OF   GREENBACKS; 

Sing  a  song  of  greenbacks, 

A  pocket  full  of  straw  ; 
Four  thousand  millions 

Flung  away  in  war  ; 
When  the  war  was  opened, 

The  notes  began  to  fly  ; 
Wasn't  that  a  dainty  sight 

For  such  poor  chaps  as  I? 
Chase  was  in  the  treasury, 

Counting  out  the  money  ; 
Lincoln  in  the  White  House, 

Was  eating  bread  and  honey 
McClellan  on  the  battle-field 

Was  following  our  foes — 
There  came  along  a  black  bird, 

And  nipped  off  his  nose. 

The  following  little  hit  is  well  done  . 

THE  MODERN   MAN    OE   THESSALT. 

There  was  a  man  of  Illinois, 

Who  wasn't  wondrous  wise  ; 
He  jumped  into  a  civil  war, 

And  blinded  both  his  eyes  ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  bunged, 

With  all  his  fun  and  force- 
He  plunged  the  deeper  in  the  war— 

And  "  went  it  blind"— -of  course! 

Old  "  Mother  Goose"  has  been  brought  back 
to  earth  by  the  shock  of  battle,  as  witness 
the  following  : 

One,  two, 

Abe  won't  do, 

Three,  four, 

Any  more  ; 

Five,  six, 

We're  in  a  fix, 

Seven,  eight, 
Beyond  debate ; 


Nine,  ten, 
Mac  and  Pen, 

Eleven,  twelve, 
Must  Lincoln  shelve  ; 

Thirteen,  fourteen, 
Victory  courting ; 

Fifteen,  sixteen, 
Fortune  fixed  in ; 

Seventeen,  eighteen, 
For  this  we're  waiting, 

Nineteen,  twenty, 
Peace  and  Plenty. 

Or  the  following  : 

BLACK   SHEEP* 

Baa!  baa!  Lincoln,  have  you  any  wool? 
Yes,  many,  have  I,  many  heads  full ; 
None  for  the  master,  none  for  the  dame, 
All  for  Columby,  to  have  and  to  maintain. 

The  Republican  campaign  literature  has 
nothing  of  this  humor  and  good  nature.  It 
is  all  grim  and  heavy,  and  stupid,  and  grates 
upon  the  senses,  like  a  saw  cutting  a  bone. 

— The  Louisville  Journal,  a  paper  which 
has,  unaccountably,  supported  Lincoln's  Ad- 
ministration up  to  a  recent  date,  has  been 
frightened  from  that  support  by  the  brutality 
of  the  Federal  rule  in  Kentucky.  The  Jour- 
nal gives  the  following  account  of  the  way 
Gen.  Paine  administers  the  mild  government 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  that  State  : 

"Citizens  had  been  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison  without  a  show  of  trial,  and  no 
record  of  a  single  charge  preferred  against. 
them  could  be  found  among  any  of  the  offi- 
cial papers  in  the  office.  Prisoners  were  ex- 
ecuted without  a  hearing,  and  often  without 
any  definite  charge  being  preferred  against 
them.  Forty-three  graves,  said  to  be  those 
of  executed  prisoners,  were  counted  at  Padu- 
cah.  Among  this  number  were  two  men., 
named  Nolin  and  Taylor,  of  well  known  loy- 
alty, who  b}r  some  act  offended  the  general 
in  power,  and  a  tragic  death  was  their  doom. 

"  To  show  the  manner  in  which  the  execu- 
tions were  made,  we  have  a  statement  from 
the  evidence  given  by  Hiram  K.  Enoch, 
Quartermaster  of  the  132d  regiment  Illinois 
volunteer  infantry.  He  says  that  he  heard 
of  four  citizens  being  executed  without  the 
shadow  of  a  trial — Kesterton,  Taylor,  Mathey 
and  Hess.  Col.  McChesney,  commanding  at 
Mayfield,  by  the  appointment  and  acting  un- 
der the  instructions  of  General  Paine,  told 
him,  about  the  1st  of  September,  1864,  that 
he  had  shot  seven  men  at  Mayfield,  and  had 
one  more  in  the  guard-house  that  he  intend- 
ed to  execute  the  next  day.  He  said  that  he 
gave  thorn  no  trial,  and  boasted  that  one  of 
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the  prisoners  was  shot  and  covered  up  in  his 
grave  in  forty-five  minutes  from  the  time  that 
he  was  first  reported  by  a  scout  at  his  head- 
quarters. The  whole  of  General  Paine's  offi- 
cial career  in  the  District  of  Western  Ken- 
tucky, was  marked  by  the  coarsest  brutality, 
calculated  to  exasperate  the  people  and  send 
recruits  to  the  rebel  army.  He  would  order 
citizens  to  his  headquarters,  and,  without 
provocation,  would  abuse  them,  applying  the 
most  offensive  terms  to  them,  such  as  d — d 
rebels,  d — d  scoundrels,  &c. 

"  The  people  of  Paducah  were  driven  from 
their  homes  without  any  just  cause,  and 
their  houses  turned  over  to  negro  families 
for  occupation.  Gen.  Prince,  commanding 
at  Sinithfietd,  states  that  forty- two  of  the 
citizens  Paducah  passed  down  the  river  on 
boats,  under  orders  of  banishment,  beyond 
the  Federal  lines,  by  order  of  General  Paine. 
The  property  of  these  families  was  confis- 
cated by  Paine's  officials,  as  it  was  said,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government.  Two  old 
widow  ladies,  their  hair  silvered  by  more 
than  sixty  winters,  for  no  just  cause,  were 
torn  from  their  comfortable  homes  and  sent 
to  Canada  under  guard  of  a  file  of  negro  sol- 
diers. " 

There  is  a  vast  deal  more  of  this  horrible 
account,  but  we  sicken  at  the  inhuman  de- 
tails. The  thing  that  tortures  our  heart  is, 
that  these  atrocious  deeds  are  done  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  Kentucky,  and  yet 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  and  the  other  Northern  States, 
look  coldly  on,  a  witness  of  Lincoln's  horri- 
ble rule  in  that  sister  State,  without  lifting  a 
hand,  or  even  so  much  as  offering  a  fitting 
protest.  Were  a  yellow  fever  to  desolate 
Kentucky,  or  a  fire  to  lay  its  towns  in  ashes, 
leaving  the  people  shelterless,  what  an  ado 
we  should  make  of  our  Christian  charity, 
and  how  we  should  send  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  money  to  their  relief ?  But,  good  God! 
we  see  Lincoln  murdering  those  people,  driv- 
ing defenseless  women  and  children  to  ban- 
ishment and  death,  and,  as  if  possessed  of 
the  devil,  we  permit  the  fiend  to  prosecute 
his  hellish  work !  Shame  upon  the  dastard 
hearts  that  do  not  appeal  both  to  God,  and 
to  the  might  of  human  strength,  for  ven- 
geance upon  the  assassin !  The  reason  that 
Lincoln  does  not  do  these  same  butcheries  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  is  that  his  army 
does  not  yet  cover  us  in  sufficient  force. 
Give  him  the  army  of  two  millions  of  ne- 
groes, talked  of,  and  then  the  same  fate  will 
be  ours.  We  shall  have  what  liberty  we  fight 
for,  and  no  more.     What  dupes,  what  fools, 


to  have  allowed  him  to  proceed  as  far  as  he 
has! — to  allow  him  to  go  another  inch!  If 
our  children  fail  to  curse  our  memory,  they 
will  simply  be  the  worthy  descendants  of 
their  apostate  sires ! 

— At  a  recent  Lincoln  campaign  meeting  in 
the  village  of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  speak- 
er said  :  "We  have  to  complain  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln that  he  has  not  built  a  bastile  in  every 
school  district,  and  erected  a  gallows  at  the 
corner  of  every  street  in  the  North,  to  punish 
the  opposers  of  his  government."  This 
speech. was  applauded  by  the  Kepublican 
crowd  that  listened  to  it.  While  such  senti- 
ments are  openly  uttered,  and  loudly  ap 
plauded  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
does  it  not  become  every  Democrat  and  every 
opposer  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  to 
avail  himself  of  his  Constitutional  right,  to 
be  "  armed"  for  self-defense  ?  We  are  suffi- 
ciently warned;  if  we  are  not  sufficiently 
armed  it  is  our  own  fault.  While  we  shall  ne- 
ver strike  the  first  blow,  let  us  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  blow  that  is  aimed  at  our 
liberty  or  life,  as  brave  men  should. 

— A  man  was  arrested  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington not  long  since  for  sneering  at  such  a 
strange  sight  as  that  of  the  President  taking 
a  morning  ride  surrounded  by  a  small  army 
of  mounted  soldiers,  as  a  body  guard.  It 
was  certainly  enough  to  make  any  true  Am- 
erican sneer.  No  monarch  in  Europe  ap- 
pears in  public  surrounded  by  such  a  splen- 
did and  numerous  military  retinue  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  whenever  he  goes  out.  The 
great  Napoleon  used  to  go  forth  afoot  and  on 
horseback  unattended.  We  have  seen  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  doing  the 
same.  Except  on  great  public  occasions, 
neither  the  Czar  of  Russia,  nor  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  are  ever  seen  in  such  magnificent 
military  display  as  our  old  mountebank  rail- 
splitter  cuts  every  time  he  shows  "himself  in 
public.  It  is  not  only  enough  to  make  a  man 
sneer,  it  is  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh. 


.  T~ 


— The  engraving  we  publish  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Old  Guaed  is  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  is  the  only  cor- 
rect one  published  of  that  true  and  faithful 
champion  of  Democracy  and  Peace. 


Bag  ^"by  -Mr.  G- .  Ts-ckmSD-  ■ 
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THE  OLD  MONARCHIST  PARTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Luther  Martin,  in  his  report  of  the 
Secret  Debates  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  parties  which  ap- 
peared in  that  memorable  body  : 

"  There  was  one  party,  whose  object  and 
wish  is  to  abolish  and  annihilate  all  State 
governments,  and  bring  forward  one  general 
government  over  this  extensive  continent,  of 
a  monarchical  nature.  *  *  The  se- 
cond party  was  not  for  the  abolition  of  the 
State  governments,  nor  for  the  introduction 
of  a  monarchical  government  in  any  form  ; 
but  they  wish  to  establish  such  a  system  as 
would  give  their  own  States  undue  power 
and  influence  in  the  government  of  the  other 
States. 

"  A  third  party  was  what  I  consider  truly 
Federal  Republican  (or  Democratic. )  This 
party  was  nearly  equal  in  number  with  the 
other  two." 

The  leader  ol  the  monarchical  party 
was  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  intro- 
duced, for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  draft  of  a  Constitution 
which  elected  a  President  for  life,  and 
invested  him  with  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  Governors  of  the  States, 
with  a  veto  on  the  legislative  acts  of 
the  States,    and    many    other    similar 


powers,  which  would  have  made  the 
Federal  Government  a  monarch}'  in 
everything  but  name. 

This  proposition  had  few  advocates 
in  the  Convention,  and  no  portion  of 
Hamilton's  draft  was  incorporated  in 
the  Constitution  finally  adopted  by  the 
Convention. 

On  this  subject  Colonel  Humphreys 
wrote  to  General  Washington,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1787  :  "They  (the 
States)  have  a  mortal  reluctance  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  smallest  at- 
tribute of  independent,  separate  sove- 
reignties." 

In  every  conceivable  way  did  the 
consolidationists  strive  to  incorporate 
their  principles  into  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, but  in  every  case  they  were  foil- 
ed by  the  vigilant  friends  of  State  so- 
vereignty. So  averse  was  the  Con- 
vention to  everything  that  implied 
consolidation,  that  it  voted  to  expunge 
the  words  National  Government  from 
the  Constitution,  and  insert  in  its  place 
United  States.  In  every  thing  the  Re- 
publican, or  Democratic  party,  tri- 
umphed, and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
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consolidationists,  or  the  monarchist 
party,  were  silenced  forever.  The  de- 
bates,.in  all  the  States,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  demonstrated 
that,  had  the  instrumenttfailed  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  and  sovereign- 
ty of  the  States  unimpaired,  not  a  sin- 
gle State  would  have  ratified  it.  But 
though  defeated  in  everything,  Ham- 
ilton never  abandoned  his  admiration 
of  the  monarchical  principle  of  gov- 
ernment. He  was  ever  the  eulosrist 
of  the  English,  as  "the  best  and  wis- 
est system  of  government  on  earth." 
Though  defeated  in  the  Convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution,  his  party 
did  not  die.  It  did  much  to  embarrass 
the  administration  of  Washington  with 
heresies  of  consolidation,  by  giving 
broad  and  unwarranted  constructions 
to  the  Constitution,  which  they  had 
failed  to  mould  to  their  liking.  Un- 
der such  phrases  as  "  implied  powers," 
and  "  necessary  powers,"  they  vainly 
tried  to  twist  the  new  Constitution  in- 
to something  like  the  instrument  they 
wished  to  frame  in  the  Convention.  In 
this  respect  Washington's  Cabinet  was 
equally  divided.  Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Gen.  Knox,  Se- 
cretary of  W  ar,  were  for  the  widest 
latitude  in  construing  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  while  Jefferson,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  Attor- 
ney-General, were  strict  Construction- 
ists. Hamilton  and  Knox  seemed  to 
regard  only  the  powers  which  had 
been  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  these  they  magnified  in 
every  conceivable  manner,  by  the 
broadest  latitude  of  construction, 
while  Jefferson  aud  Randolph  held  on 
to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  by 
a  strict  construction.  Hamilton  and 
Knox  were  military  men,  and  they  na- 


turally sought  the  utmost  strength  in 
the  instrument  of  government ;  while 
Jefferson  and  Randolph  were  civilians, 
who  interpreted  that  instrument  with 
the  same  strict  rules  that  an  impartial 
judge  expounds  the  law.  And  be- 
sides, Randolph's  plan  of  a  Constitu- 
tion had,  in  the  main,  been  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  and  he,  therefore,  best 
understood  its  "powers."  Among  the 
people,  Hamilton  had  a  few  followers 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
while  the  statesmen  and  the  people  of 
the  southern  States  were,  with  Jeffer- 
son, for  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  for  a  Republican,  or 
Democratic  government. 

Washington  was  a  most  cautious 
and  conscientious  executive,  who  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and,  during  his  administration, 
the  monarchical  proclivities  of  Ham- 
ilton and  his  party  were  held  in  check. 
In  reviewing  the  opinions  of  Hamil- 
ton, thirty  years  after  they  were  in 
Washington's  cabinet  together,  Jeffer- 
son says  : 

"  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist,  but 
for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on  corruption.  *  * 
He  was  a  most  singular  character.  Of  acute 
understanding,  disinterested,  honest  in  all 
private  transactions,  amiable  in  society,  and 
duly  valueing  virtue  in  private  life  ;  yet,  so 
bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British  ex- 
ample, as  to  be  under  a  thorough  conviction 
that  corruption  was  essential  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation." 

Governor  Sullivan,  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  most  valuable  work  enti- 
tled, "  Public  Characters  and  Public 
E vents,  from  the  Peace  of  1183  to  the 
Peace  of  1815,"  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  a  conversation  at 
a  cabinet  dinner,  as  narrated  by  Jef- 
ferson : 
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"  While  Washington  was  absent,  Jefferson 
invited  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  to  dine  with  him,  to  consult  on  Ge- 
net's movements.  After  dinner  Mr.  Adams 
said  :  *  Purge  the  British  Constitution,  and 
give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  repre- 
sentation, and  it  would  be  the  most  perfect 
Constitution  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.' 
Hamilton  said  ;  « Purge  it  of  its  corruption, 
and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  re- 
presentation, and  it  would  become  an  imprac- 
tical government  As  it  stands  at  present, 
with  all  its  supposed  defects*/  it  is  the  most 
perfect  government  that  ever  existed.' ,s 

On  the  subject  of  Hamilton's  admi- 
ration of  monarchy,  Mr.  Jefferson  says: 
"  Mr.  Butler  tells  me  that  he  dined  last 
winter  in  company  with  Hamilton  and 
others  Hamilton  declared  openly  that 
there  was  no  stability,  no  security,  in 
any  kind  of  government  but  a  mon- 
archy." 

As;ain,  under  date  of  December  21, 
1T9T,  Jefferson  says:  "Finch  Cox 
tells  me  that  a  little  before  Hamilton 
went  out  of  office,  (three  years  be- 
fore,) Hamilton  said:  "For  my  part, 
1  avow  myself  a  monarchist;  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  trial  being  made  of 
this  thing  called  a  republic,  but,"  &<X 

Mr.  Hamilton  never  disguised  these 
sentiments.  He  never  let  an  occasion 
pass  to  praise  the  British  monarchy  as 
"  the  best  government  ever  devised." 

But  while  Washington  was  Presi- 
dent the  monarchist  party  were  allow- 
ed to  make  no  headway  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Confederacy.  No  sooner, 
however,  than  John  Adams  was  seat- 
ed in  the  executive  chair,  than  the 
cloven  foot  of  monarchism,  which  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion supposed  it  had  lopped  off,  made 
its  appearance  again  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Jefferson  said  : 

"  Mr.  Adams  had  originally  been  a  Repub- 
lican (Democrat.)     The  glare  ol  royalty  and 


nobility,  during  his  mission  in  England,  had 
made  him  believe  their  fascination  to  be  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  government.  His 
book  on  the  American  Constitution  had  made 
known  his  political  bias.  He  was  taken  up 
by  the  monarchical  federalists  in  his  absence, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
was  by  them  made  to  believe  that  the  gene- 
ral disposition  of  our  citizens  was  favorable 
to  monarchy." 

Under  date  of  Dec.  26,  Jefferson 
says  :  "  Langdon  tells  me  that  Adams 
(in  allusion  to  votes  given  for  Clin- 
toii,)  gritting  his  teeth,  said  :  'Damn 
'em,  damn  'em,  you  see  that  elective 
government  won't  do.;" 

The  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
Presidency,  or  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  monarchist  party,  which  was  so 
signally  baffled  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty  in  America  for  the  time 
being-.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams' administration  a  complete  reign 
of  terror  afflicted  the  whole  land.  The 
"  Alien  laws"  put  every  American  in 
the  United  States  completely  at  the 
mercy  or  whim  of  the  President,  and 
the  "  Sedition  Act"  put  the  liberty  and 
personal  safety  of  every  Democrat  at 
the  disposal' of  his  caprice  or  malice. 
Democrats  were  mercilessly  thrown 
into  dungeons,  or  knocked  down  in 
the  public  streets  with  impunity. 
Their  printing  offices  were  destroyed  ; 
their  editors  were  seized  and  impri- 
soned for  uttering  the  slightest  sylla- 
ble against  the  despotic  acts  of  the 
President.  The  extent  to  which  this 
despotism  was  carried  may  be  under- 
stood when  we  mention  the  fact  that 
Gen.  Sumpter  was  knocked  down  in  a 
theatre  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  cane  in 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  satraps  and 
spies  of  the  federal  administration, 
because  he  did  not   rise    and    take  oil 
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his   hat  when  it  was    announced   that 

the  President  was  coming  in.  Gen. 
Sumpter  was  an  old  man,  as  ripe  with 
honors  won  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try as  with  years.  But  age,  and  vir- 
tue, and  patriotism,  commanded  no 
respect,  unless  they  bowed  to  the  re- 
gal march  of  monarchy — a  king  Pre- 
sident. The  following  letter  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  adulation  and  subser- 
viency with  which  his  followers  ad- 
dressed him  : 
lTTo  John  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United 

Slates  : 

"  We.  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  and  ci- 
tizens of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, deeply  impressed  with  the  situation  of 
our  country,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  uniting  with  firmness  at  this  interesting 
crisis,  beg  leave  to  express  to  you,  the  chief 
magistrate  and  supreme  ruler  over  the  United 
States,  our  fullest  approbation  of  all  ike  mea- 
sures, external  and  internal,  you  have  pleased 
to  adopt,  under  direction  of  divine  authority. 

"  We  beg  leave  also  to  express  the  high 
and  elevated  opinion  we  entertain  of  your 
talents,  your  virtue,  your  wisdom,  and  your 
prudence  ;  and  our  fixed  resolution  to  sup- 
port, at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes, 
suoh  measures  as  you  may  determine  upon  to 
Ite  necessary  for  .promoting  and  securing  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  America. 

«  Boston,  1st  May,  1768." 

The  "  alarming  situation  of  our  coun- 
try,??  referred  to  in  this  letter  to  the 
supreme  ruler,  was  only  the  popular 
indignation  at  the  despotic  measures 
of  the  President  and  the  party  then  in 
power.  All  the  excitement  there  was, 
was  of  their  own  creation. 

The  historian,  John  Wood,  says  : 
"  During  the  scenes  of  tyranny  which  were 
daily  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  York,  the  federal  papers 
throughout  the  Union  were  filled  with  ad- 
dresses to  the  '.President,  complimenting  him 
upon  the  mildness,  justice,  and  impartiality 
of  his  administration,  his  attachment  to  li- 
berty, and  his  benevolence  to  foreigners." 


We  should   believe    such   stupidity 
impossible,  were  we  not  made  familiar 
with  similar  disgusting  events  at  the 
present  moment.     The    author   above 
quoted  says  further  :  "  Those  address- 
es which  were  not  coached  in  the  most 
submissive  terms,    were   treated   with 
the    greatest    contempt.     One  of  this 
nature  was  transmitted  in  June,  1798, 
by  some  officers    and    soldiers    of  the 
Jersey  militia.     They   said   that  they 
did  not  acknowledge  an    implicit    ap- 
probation   of  the    conduct  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams ;    they   declared    their    disbelief 
*  that  the   administration  of  our    gov- 
ernment had  been   in  all    cases    abso- 
lutely perfect V     They  explained  their 
aversion  to  an  English  alliance  and  a 
French  war  ;  they  ascribed  the   cala- 
mitous situation  of  the  United   States 
to  the  influence  of  interested  commer- 
cial   characters,    and   of  the   internal 
faction  that  had  formerly  resisted  the 
American   Revolution ;    they   wanted 
Mr.  Adams  to  beware  of  surrounding 
flatterers,  and  of  men  who    panted  to 
speculate   in  the   spoils   of  war.     Mr. 
Adams  returned  them    an  answer  cen- 
suring them  in  severe    terms  for  pre- 
suming to  call  a  government  of  their 
own  choice  a  party." 

Speaking  of  the  "British  faction" 
in  America  of  that  day,  the  same  in- 
telligent and  impartial  historian  says: 
"  These  factions  admired  John  Adams, 
because  John  Adams  admired  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  and  cursed  the 
French  Kepublic.  They  bestowed  un- 
bounded panegyrics  upon  Alexander 
Hamilton  for  the  same  reason.  They 
thought  the  administration  and  the 
government  onsjht  to  be  confounded 
and  identified  ;  that  the  administration 
was  the  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment the  administration  ;  and  that  the 
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people  ought  to  bow  in  tame  submis- 
sion to  its  whims  and  caprice."  It 
does  not  need  one  to  come  from  the 
dead  to  tell  us  that  we  have  the  same 
party  now  in  power  again  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  secret  of  all  John  Ad- 
ams' mis-administration  was  that,  like 
Hamilton,  he  really  despised  the  Dem- 
ocratic nature  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  He  had  a  great 
contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  Repub- 
lican governments,  John  Langdon,  in 
a  letter  to  Samuel  Ringold,  dated  at 
Portsmouth,  October  10th,  1800,  says: 
"  In  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, Mr.  Taylor,  and  myself,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams certainly  expressed  himself,  as 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  in  the 
very  words  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
viz.,  that  he  hoped,  or  expected  to  see 
the  day  when  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Giles,  would  be  convinced  that  the 
people  of  America  would  not  be  hap- 
py without  an  hereditary  chief  magis- 
trate and  senate,  or  at  least  for  life." 

The  partizans  of  Adams  and  Hamil- 
ton, as  late  as  the  9  th  day  of  May, 
3198,  at  a  public  occasion  in  Philadel- 
phia, made  the  night  ring  with  such 
songs  as  "  Rule  Britania"  and  "  God 
save  the  King." 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  purporting  to  give  a 
short  history  of  the  writing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  com- 
plaining of  certain  phrases  in  it,  he 
said  :  "  There  were  other  expressions 
which  I  would  not  have  inserted  if  I 
had  drawn  it  up,  particularly  that 
which  called  the  King  a  tyrant."  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Adams 
should  think  so  ;  for,  if  John  Adams 
was  not  a  tyrant,  King  George  may 
well  escape  that  ignominy.  The  suf- 
fering of  the  Hon.  Ma  the  w  Lyon,  Re- 


presentative from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, under  Adams'  administration, 
was  only  one  of  many-  similar  cases 
The  charge  against  Mr.  Lyon  was, 
"  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Spooner, 
printer  of  the  Windsor  paper,  contain- 
ing artful  and  indirect  accusations 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  imputing  corruption  in  his  ap- 
pointment of  men  to  office,  and  insinu- 
ating that  he  is  devoted  to  a  fondness 
for  ridiculous  pomp  and  idle  parade." 
For  this  offence  Mr.  Lyon  was  arraign- 
ed. The  judge  and  jury  were  the  tools 
of  the  President.  Lyon  was  found 
"  guilty."  Judge  Patterson,  after  ex- 
patiating  upon  the  heinous  crime  of 
ridiculing  the  President,  passed  sen- 
tence in  the  following  language  : 

"  Matthew  Lyon,  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  this  Court  that  you  be  imprisoned 
four  months,  pay  costs,  and  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  stand  com- 
mitted until  the  judgment  be  complied 
with." 

Col  Lyon  was  then   conducted  out 
of  Court,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
i  six  feet  square,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  starve  almost  to  death  during  a  ri- 
gorous winter. 

No  monarch  in  Europe  of  that  day 
assumed  such  power  over  the  person 
of  the  people  as  this  king-aping  Pre- 
sident and  his  party.  The  Congress 
was  his  tool  ;  so  were  the  judges  and 
the  courts.  As  in  a  day,  the  Republic 
seemed  to  have  fallen,  and  a  monarchy 
and  despotism  taken  its  place.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  just  before  the 
expiration  of  the  Adams'  term  a  plot 
was  thoroughly  matured  to  overthrow 
the  government  for  the  kind  of  monr 
archy  which  the  Hamilton  party  had 
tried  to  set  up  in  It 8 7.  While  the 
balloting  was  going   on   in   the  Con- 
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gress  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  for 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
Presidency,  the  monarchist  party  form- 
ed the  plot  of  trying  to  prevent  any 
election  until  the  4th  of  March,  when 
they  proposed  that  the  Senate,  which 
was  a  tool  of  the  British  party,  should 
vest  in  some  person  the  executive  pow- 
er. When  Mr.  Jefferson  heard  of  this 
plot  to  subvert  the  government,  he 
called  on  Adams  and  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  such  a  rumor. 
Without  replying  directly,  Adams  an- 
swered that  he  thought  "  under  the 
circumstances  they  would  be  justified 
in  doing  so."  The  prompt  threat  from 
Jefferson  that  the  Democrats  would 
arm  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  if 
they  did  so,  saved  the  Republic. 
While  these  events  were  passing,  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  James  Mon- 
roe, under  date  of  February  15th, 
1801,  in  which  he  says  : 

"If  they  could  have  been  permitted  to 
pass  a  law  for  putting  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  an  officer,  they  would  certainly 
have  prevented  an  election  ;  but  we  thought 
it  best  to  declare,  one  and  all,  openly  and 
firmly,  that  the  day  such  act  passed,  the  Mid- 
dle States  would  arm  ;  and  that  no  such 
usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  be 
submitted  to.  This  first  shook  them,  and 
they  were  completely  alarmed  at  the  resource 
for  which  we  declared,  viz.,  to  re-organize 
the  government,  and  to  amend  it.  The  very 
word  Convention  gives  them  the  horrors,  (just 
as  it  does  the  same  party  now  in  power, )  as 
in  the  present  Democratic  spirit  of  America, 
they  fear  they  should  lose  some  of  the  favor- 
ite morsels  of  power." 

On  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from 
office,  in  1802,  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia voted  him  an  address,  setting 
forth  the  great  merit  of  his  services 
to  his  country.  Alluding  to  this  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Jefferson  said  : 

"  There  is  one  serv ice,    not  therein   speci- 


fied, the  most  important  in  its  consequences  of 
any  transaction  in  any  portion  of  my  life,  to 
wit,  the  head  I  personally  made  against  the 
Federal  principles,  and  proceedings,  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Adorns.  Their 
usurpations,  and  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, at  that  period,  and  their  majorities  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  were  so  great,  so 
decided,  and  so  daring,  that  after  contesting 
their  aggressions,  inch  by  inch,  without  being 
able,  in  the  least,  to  check  their  career,  the 
Republican  leaders  thought  it  would  be  best 
for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  efforts  there, 
go  home,  and  get  into  their  respective  Legis- 
latures, embody  whatever  resistance  they 
could  be  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual,  to 
perish  there  as  in  the  last  ditch.  All,  there- 
fore, retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  myself*  in 
the  Senate,  where  I  presided  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Remaining  at  our  posts,  and  bidding 
defiance  to  the  brow-beatings  and  insults,  by 
which  they  endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also, 
we  kept  the  mass  of  Republicans  in  phalanx 
together,  until  the  Legislatures  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  charge  ;  and  nothing  on 
earth  is  more  certain,  than  that  if  I  myself 
particularly,  placed  hy  my  office  of  Vice-Pre- 
sident, at  the  head  of  the  Republicans,  had 
given  way,  and  withdrawn  from  my  post,  the 
Republicans,  throughout  the  Union,  would 
have  given  up  in  despair,  and  the  cause 
would  have  been  lost  forever.  By  holding 
on,  we  obtained  time  for  the  Legislatures  to 
come  up  with  their  weight ;  and  those  of 
Virginia  particularly ;  but  more  especially 
the  former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions, 
saved  the  Constitution  at  Us  last  gasp.  No  per- 
son who  was  not  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of 
that  gloomy  period,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
afflicting  persecutions,  and  personal  indigni- 
ties we  had  to  brook,  They  saved  our  coun- 
try, however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were 
so  much  subdued,  and  reduced  to  desjDair  by 
the  X,  Y,  Z  imposture,  and  other  stratagems 
and  machinations,  that  they  would  have  sunk 
into  apathy  and  monarchy,  as  the  only  form 
of  government  which  could  maintain  itself.  ' 

The  acts  of  the  "  Federal"  party,  to 
which  Jefferson  alludes  in  the  above 
extract,  were  designed  to  open  a  door 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  American  for 
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the    British    system    of  government. 
They  were  not  only  the  premonitory 
signs  of  monarchy — they  were  the  first 
steps  of  monarchy,   and   but  for   the 
determination  of  the  Republicans  (De- 
mocrats,) under  the  lead  of  Jefferson, 
the  government  established  by  the  Re- 
volution would  have  been  overthrown 
at  that  time.     The  followers  of  Hamil- 
ton were   profoundly   opposed   to  the 
Republican  form   of   government,    as 
they  never  had  faith  that  it  could  suc- 
ceed.    In  1791,  at  the  date  of  August 
13th,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  a  conversation 
with  Jefferson  about   the  writings   of 
John  Adams,    over   the  signature   of 
"Davila,"  said  :   "  I  own  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, though  I  do  not  publish  it  in  Dan 
or  Beersheba,  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  not   that   which   will  answer, 
and  that  it  will  probably  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  go  into,  the  British  form." 
This  was  spoken  one   year   after  the 
adoption  of    the    Constitution    of  the 
United  States.     In  the  very  midst   of 
the  Convention  at   Philadelphia,  Ham- 
ilton openly  avowed  his  preference  for 
the  British  form  of  government.     He 
was  realty  the  colossus   of  that  party 
which  urged  a    crown  upon  Washing- 
ton at    the   conclusion   of  the  Revolu- 
tionary  struggle.      While    Hamilton 
was  the  idol  of  the  monarchist  party, 
he  was  always  contemplated  with  sus- 
picion and  dread   by  the  Republicans. 
During  Washington's  administration, 
the  President  was  perpetually  annoy- 
ed with  rumors   about  the    monarchis- 
ing  plots   of  his    Secretary   of  State, 
Hamilton.     On  the  29th  of  July,  1792, 
Washington    wrote    to    Hamilton  to 
know  what  answer  was  to  be  made  to 
these  rumors.     A  little    less  than    one 
month  afterwards,  August  16th,  Ham- 
ilton wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  :  "  All  the 


persons  I  meet  with  are  prosperous 
and  happy,  and  yet  most  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  friends  of  the  government, 
(i.e.,  of  Washington's  administration,) 
"  appear  to  be  much  alarmed  at  a  sup- 
posed system  of  policy  tending  to  sub- 
vert the  Republican  government  of  the 
country."  In  this  alarm  not  only  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  out 
Washington  himself,  shared,  and  he 
called  upon  his  Secretary  for  explana- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  all  this  dis- 
agreeable rumor.  Washington  said  : 
"Those  who  lean  to  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment, have  either  not  consulted 
the  public  mind,  or  they  live  in  a  re- 
gion which  is  much  more  productive 
of  monarchical  ideas  than  is  the  case 
in  the  Southern  States."  Washington 
was  risrht.  The  statesmen  of  the 
South,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
were  for  a  Republican  government. 
The  friends  of  monarchy  were  confined 
to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The 
election  of  Jefferson  was  a  death-blow 
to  that  party.  Hamilton  gave  up  in 
disgust  and  despair.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Morris,  Feb.  27th,  1802,  he  thus 
bemoans  his  fate  . 

"Mine  is  an  odd  fflestiny.  Perhaps  no 
man  in  the  United  States  has  sacrificed  or 
done  more  for  the  present  Constitution  than 
myself,  and,  contrary  to  all  my  anticipations 
of  its  fate,  as  you  know  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, I  am  still  laboring  to  prop  the  frail  and 
worthless  fabric  ;  yet  I  have  the  murmurs  of 
its  friends  no  less  than  the  curses  of  its  foes 
for  my  reward.  What  can  I  do  better  than 
withdraw  from  the  scene?  Every  day  proves 
to  me  more  and  more  that  this  American 
world  was  not  made  for  me," 

What  had  Hamilton  done  for  the 
Constitution?  Every  article  and  sec- 
tion was  in  opposition  to  his  princi- 
ples. His  plan  of  a  Constitution  was 
overwhelmingly  voted  down    by  the 
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Convention.  He  was  an  avowed  mon- 
archist.. The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  staunch  Republicans.  De- 
feated in  his  wish  to  get  the  principles 
of  monarch'ism  imbeded  in  the  Consti- 
tution, he  was  a  second  time  defeated 
in  an  effort  to  give  a  monarchical  in- 
terpretation to  the  Republican  Consti- 
tution. Then  he  gave  up  with  these 
bitter  murmurs.  He  calls  the  Consti- 
tution a  "  frail  and  worthless  fabric." 
He  wisely  concludes  "  this  American 
world  was  not  made  for  me."  The 
reason  the  American  world  was  not 
made  for  him  was  that  his  principles 
were  European.  He  had  fixed  his  des- 
tiny on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. He  used  to  drink  the  health  of 
George  the  Third  with  greater  gusto 
than  he  did  the  health  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  even  when 
Washington  was  in  the  executive 
chair.  His  political  fall  was  almost 
as  sudden  and  as  violent  as  that  of  his 
life  ;  and  with  him  fell  the  monarchist 
party  in  the  United  States.  As  a  par- 
ty, it  fell  ;  but  its  baneful  principles 
survived  especially  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  ;  and,  after  lying,  like 
seeds  of  a  poisonous  plant  in  the  earth, 
for  more  than  60  years,  it  has  sprung 
up  again,  and  borne  the  fruit  of  the 
party  now  in  power.  This  is  the  old 
federalist,  or  monarchist  party  over 
again,  with  all  its  vices  multiplied  by 
a  thousand.  The  despotisms  of  John 
Adams'  administration,  which  killed 
his  party,  or  sent  it.  to  a  sixty  years' 
sleep,  were  as  sweet  milk  to  fire,  com- 
pared with  the  abominations  of  this 
administration.  In  H8f,  the  monarch- 
ist party  tried  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Republican  Constitution.  In 
1798,  it  sought  to  subvert  that  Con- 
stitution.  In  1864,  the  abhorred  spawn 


of  the  same  party  has   trampled  that 
Constitution  under  its  feet. 

The  Democratic  party  to-day  is  con- 
fronting the  same  principles  that 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1198.  Then  these  principles 
were  beaten  back  by  the  genius  ot 
Jefferson.  He  told  the  conspirators 
that  if  they  advanced  another  step 
with  their  despotic  rule,  the  people 
should  "  arm  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea."  But,  alas  I  we  have  no  Jeffer- 
son now.  We  have  not  a  statesman, 
nor  a  man  of  pluck,  of  any  descrip- 
tion. We  have  plenty  of  railroadmen, 
bankers,  brokers,  contractors,  candi- 
dates for  all  manner  of  offices,  but  we 
have  no  man  of  pluck — no  great  man. 
If  we  had,  Abraham  Lincoln  would, 
before  this  date,  have  been  forced 
back  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  have  expiated  his  crimes  up- 
on a  gallows.  That -body  of  respecta- 
ble old  women  called  "  The  Democratic 
National  Committee,"  has  issued  a 
gentle  paper  address  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  which  they  charge  upon  him 
crimes  that  forfeit  his  last  right  to  life, 
and  then  heroically  conclude  that  these 
deeds  ought  to  arouse  t\ie  "public  in- 
dignation. When  the  "  federalists," 
under  old  John  Adams,  threatened 
deeds  less  criminal,  Jefferson  replied  ; 
"By  God,  if  you  do,  the  people  shall 
arm  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea." 
We  are  almost  afraid  to  quote  these 
rough  words  of  Jefferson,  lest  the 
respectable  old  ladies  of  the  "  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee"  be  thrown 
into  hysteric  fits.  What  a  "  National 
Committee"  for  such  times  as  these  ! 
What  a  pity  that  gentlemen  so  emi- 
nently capable  of  being  useful  as 
nurses  to  children  of  a  tender  age, 
should  be  forced  from  the  nursery  to 
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the  forum  !  To  be  an  efficient  nurse 
is  a  good  deal  more  respectable  than 
to  be  an  inefficient,  or  cowardly,  or 
foolish  "  National  Committee."  Alas 
that  our  Jeffersons  should  all  be  dead 
in  such  times  as  these  !  Alas  that 
there  is  no  great  man  to  be  found  to 
seize  the  Constitution  in  one  hand,  and 
the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle in  the  other,  and  say  to  the  hon- 
est, dubitant,  and  wronged  people,/bZ- 
low  me!  V  If  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native,  our  liberties  must  be  preserved  as 
our  fathers  won  them."     That  will  be 


the  welcome  word  of  patriotism,  sound- 
ing above  the  din  of  the  godless  ma- 
chinery of  "  shoddy,"  penetrating  the 
hearts  of  millions  with  the  inspiration 
of  hope.  For  more  than  twelve  months 
now  the  people  have  vainly  listened 
to  hear  some  voice  of  manhood  crying* 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  abominations 
of  despotism,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death  /"  But  they  will  not  always 
listen  in, vain  The  voice  will  come 
at  last.  It  will  come  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  As  the  winds  of  heaven.  As 
the  lightning  from  the  clouds  I 


*+*- 


THE  OLD  KNIGHT'S  DAUGHTER. 

;   The  old  Knight  bid  his  daughter  fair 
To  lay  her  hand  on  his  whitened  hair. 

"Now  daughter  fair,"  the  old  Knight  said, 
Swear  by  your  father's  sacred  head  : 

Swear  that  the  young  Lord  Ellendower 
You  will  forsake  from  this  same  hour." 

"Nov,"  said  the  old  Knight  s  daughter  fair, 
I  swear  by  my  father's  whitened  hair, 

That  to  the  young  Lord  Ellendower 
I  yet  will  cling  from  this  same  hour!" 

The  grey  old  Knight,  with  a  flashing  eye, 
Swore  that  his  daughter  fair  should  die. 

That  his  sabre  old,  so  long  at  rest, 

Should  drink  the  blood  of  her  virgin  breast! 


And  the  old  Knight  bent  his  whitened  head 
Sadly  down  o'er  his  daughter  dead. 
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THE  DOOM,  AND  THE  REGENERATION  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


The  Speech  in  full  of  G  Ghauncey  Burr,  delivered  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.t  the 

afternoon  before  the  late  election. 


Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens  :  I 
have  consented  to  address  you  this  af- 
ternoon with  no  expectation  of  influ- 
encing the  ballot  of  to-morrow.  At 
this  late  hour  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
every  man's  mind  is  made  up.  I  am 
here  to  gratify  the  wish  of  my  friends. 
I  shall  speak  as  though  the  election 
had  already  passed — like  a  man  who 
believes  the  fate  of  his  country  is 
sealed  beyond  the  reach  of  present,  or 
immediate  effort.  The  die  is  cast.  To- 
day is  as  though  to-morrow's  sun  had 
risen  and  set.  If  the  result  is  ruin  to 
our  country,  it  is  now  too  late  to  avert 
it.  The  re-election  of  Abe  Lincoln  is 
ruin.  Ruin  alike  to  the  material,  mo- 
ral and  political  status  of  the  land. 
Indeed  he  has  already  driven  the  shaft 
of  destruction  so  deep  into  the  vitals  of 
the  Republic,  that  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  even  now  nothing  left  for  it 
but  to  die. 

The  heart  of  this  Republic  is  free- 
dom. Is  not  that  crushed  already? 
True,  the  heart  of  freedom  is  never 
crushed  among  a  virtuous,  enlighten- 
ed, and  courageous  people.  It  sur- 
vives in  their  virtue  and  courage.  But 
for  more  than  three  years  we  have  for- 
feited all  claims  to  the  high  honor  of 
being  considered  either  a  virtuous,  an 
enlightened,  or  courageous  people. 
We  more  resemble  that  fabulous  jack- 
ass, whose  back  would  not  break  un- 
der the  tuns  of  weight  heaped  upon 
it,  but  patiently  received  the  ponder- 


ous load,  until  the  bones  of  his  legs 
broke  down  under  him.  Tins  is  the 
disgraceful  figure  we  present  to  the 
view  of  the  civilized  world  to-day. 
There  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  that 
does  not  despise  or  laugh  at  us.  The 
loudest  in  our  boasts  of  freedom,  we 
have  patiently  crouched  under  a  des- 
potism that  no  other  people  endure. 
We  are  the  jackass  that  allowed,  the 
loads  to  be  piled  upon  his  back  until 
the  bones  of  his  legs  were  crushed. 
A  little  time  will  reveal  whether  the 
bones  of  our  legs  are  crushed,  or  whe- 
ther we  can  allow  still  greater  weights 
to  be  heaped  upon  our  back.  Truly, 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  reason  to  entertain  the 
most  exalted  idea  of  our  spinal  endu- 
rance. 

The  most  horrible  punishments  the 
Romans  *  could  invent  were  inflicted 
upon  the  parricide.  He  was  beaten 
with  rods  upon  the  naked  body  till  the 
blood  gushed  out  through  all  the  veins. 
Then  he  was  sewed  up  in  a  leathern 
sack,  called  a  culeus,  with  a  cock,  a 
viper  and  an  ape,  and  thrown  head- 
long into  the  sea.  Sir,  patricide  is  a 
greater  crime  than  parricide  ;  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  patricide.  He 
has  tried  to  kill  his  country.  Instead 
of  sewing  him  in  a  leathern  sack,  with 
a  cock,  a  viper  and  an  ape,  we  have 
allowed  him  to  literally  overwhelm  us 
with  an  army  of  his  official  vermin 
His  cocks  and  vipers,  and  apes,  swarm 
upon  us,  like  a  cloud   of  locusts.     He 
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has  made  places  for  five  hundred  thou- 
sand more  office-holders  than  this  gov- 
ernment ever  knew  before.  He  has 
trampled  under  his  feet  every  clause 
of  the  Constitution  that  gudrantees 
our  most  sacred  personal  rights.  He 
has  heaped  up  a  debt  upon  you,  in- 
cluding United  States,  State,  county 
and  town,  indebtedness  of  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  North.  For 
every  man  that  voted  for  him  in  1860, 
he  has  sacrificed  a  life.  He  has  sent 
a  corpse  into  almost  every  family  in 
the  land.  Public  virtue  and  private 
honor  have  fallen  together  under  his 
demoralizing  sway.  American  civili- 
zation itself  lies  besmeared  with  blood 
and  filth,  under  his  feet.  His  honesty 
is  represented  by  a  Cameron  ;  his  hu- 
manity by  a  Paine  ;  his  integrity  by 
a  Forney  ;  his  religion  by  a  Beecher  ; 
and  his  judiciary  by  a  Busteed.  Per- 
sonally he  is  a  Satyr;  socially,  a  goul. 
And  yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  even  with  all  his  buf- 
foonery, and  with  all  the  natural  de- 
pravity of  his  instincts,  is  not  behind 
his  party  in  the  more  positive  quali- 
ties of  brutality  and  vice.  Unless 
they  belie  themselves,  they  are  burn- 
ing with  a  canibal  thirst  for  the  blood 
of  every  Democrat  in  the  land.  They 
never  open  their  mouths  but  to  ma- 
lign and  thresten  us.  Their  breath  is 
loaded  with  slime.  Their  words  stick 
and  burn  like  hot  pitch.  If  they  are 
not  assassins  to-day,  they  profess  that 
they  will  be  to-morrow.  They  talk  as 
familiarly  of  hanging  us.  as  they  do  of 
eating  their  daily  bread.  If  we  do  not 
hold  them  to  be  braggarts  and  cow- 
ards, we  must  be  ready  to  defend  our 
lives  from  the  murderer's  hand  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.     If  we  be- 


lieve they  speak  the  truth,  we  must 
go  prepared,  like  the  traveler  through 
a  region  infested  with  bandits.  Not 
only  the  good  manners,  but  the  decen- 
cies of  life  are  violated  by  them  to  a 
degree  that  renders  them,  if  not  dan- 
gerous, offensive  and  intolerable  in  all 
intercourse  of  social  life.  How  long- 
is  it  since  we  knew  one  of  the  oracles 
of  that  party  to  wear  the  air  and  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  Even  their 
clergymen  beat  fish-women  in  the  vio- 
lence and  slang-  of  their  diction. 

It  is  enough  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  the  standard-bearer  of  such  a  party; 
and  it  is  small  concern  of  ours  whe- 
ther the  vices  of  his  administration 
are  natural  or  derived — whether  the 
fountain  of  abominations  is  within 
himself,  or  springs  from  his  political 
surroundings. 

What  crime  has  this  people  commit- 
ted that  God  should  inflict  such  a 
scourge  upon  them  as  to  make  him 
their  President?  The  imagination 
stands  aghast  at  the  thought  of  his 
re-election.  What  crimes,  what  blood, 
what  misery,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
that  thought  !  What  fraud  !  what 
corruption  !  Without  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption there  is  no  danger  of  his  re- 
election. And,  with  that  sort  of  re- 
election, the  real  danger  is  to  himself 
and  his  followers.  Fraudulent  votes 
do  not  represent  strength.  They  are 
shadows.  They  are  backed  by  neither 
mind  nor  muscle.  An  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  the  mind  and  mus. 
cle  of  the  North  is  honestly  opposed 
to  Lincoln's  rule.  The  Satyr  knows 
this,  and  hence  his  monstrous  tricks 
and  frauds  to  carry  the  election.  If 
these  frauds  and  tricks  are  successful, 
with  to-morrow's  sun  sets  either  the 
star  of  this   Republic,  or    the   life  of 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  party.  Both 
cannot  live.  Both  ought  not  to  live. 
If  this  Republic  is  without  heart, 
without  principle,  without  pluck,  let 
it  die.  If  the  people  are  dogs,  let 
Lincoln  put  his  collar  upon  their  necks 
and  make  them  wear  it.  I  shall  no 
further  protest. 

The  so-called  Democratic  party  has 
ignominiously  worn  that  collar  for 
three  years.  It  has  performed  the 
service  of  a  dog,  and  hung  about  the 
blood  of  the  shambles.  But  there  is 
no  Democratic  party.  There  is  a  De- 
mocracy, but  it  is,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, without  a  party.  It  has  no  or- 
ganization. There  is  an  anti-Lincoln 
party,  with  which  the  Democracy  is 
just  now,  from  a  painful  necessity, 
acting.  But  it  is  not  a  Democratic 
party.  It  has  neither  the  principles, 
the  intelligence,  the  honor,  nor  the 
pluck  of  the  old  Democratic  party.  Its 
face  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
people,  and  its  arms  are  full  of  the 
bones  of  the  dead.  And  yet,  even  this 
party  is  a  thousandfold  to  be  preferred 
to  the  Lincoln  party,  and  there  is  no 
way  left  for  the  Democracy  but  to  act 
with  it  faithfully  until  sunset  to-mor- 
row: It  is  our  only  resource  now  to 
defeat  Lincoln  ;  and  his  defeat  is  ne- 
cessary as  a  first  step  to  save  either 
the  Union  or  the  Republic.  But  with 
sunset  to-morrow  closes  my  connec- 
tion with  that  party,  and  with  all  po- 
litical parties,  until  the  Democaatic 
party  is  re-organized  upon  the  grand 
basis  of  its  ancient  principles.  I  speak 
these  words  to  you,  my  friends,  be- 
cause it  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall 
address  you  on  political  subjects.  This 
war  is  a  crime  not  only  against  the 
American  Constitution,  but  against 
American  civilization.     The    grounds 


on  which  it  is  waged,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted,    are    in   har- 
mony with  African  barbarism.     Until 
the  Democracy  is  once  more  organized 
upon  the  basis  of  its   own   principles, 
in  a  national,  manly,  and  patriotic  op- 
position to  such  a  war,  or  of  any  war 
of  a  dependent  and  non-sovereign  Fe- 
deral Government    upon   independent 
sovereign   States,    there   is   no  Demo- 
cratic party.     All  the    powers   of  the 
Federal    Government    are    "  granted" 
or    "  delegated"    powers,     "  derived" 
powers,  and  therefore   not  sovereign, 
or  first  powers.     Under  the  Constitu- 
tion the    States    are   the  grantors,  and 
the    Federal    Government    only    the 
grantee.     For  certain  defined  and  lim- 
ited purposes  it  is   the   general  agent 
of  the  joint  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
The  man  who  talks  about  the  soverign- 
tij  of  a  "  derived"  or  "  delegated"  pow- 
er, is  either  an  ignoramus  or  an  impos- 
tor.    The  States  are  the  only  sovereign 
political  bodies  known  to  our  system 
of  government.     That   has    been    the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  Democracy 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Union  down 
to  1861.     If  the  Democratic  party  had 
not  suffered  itself  to  be  dragged  away 
from  that  theory  into  the    support  of 
an  unconstitutional  war,  it  would  not 
only    have  saved   the    people  from  all 
this    carnage    and  debt,  but   it  would 
have  saved  the  Union.     Until  the  par- 
ty comes    all    the  way    back  from   its 
wanderings  into  the  bloody  regions  of 
centralism  and  despotism,  where  it  has 
been    the    chief  support   of  this  atro- 
cious war,  I,  as  one  of  the  humblest  of 
its  members,  have  done  with  party  po- 
litics.    Whatever  the  result  of  to-mor- 
row's election  may  be,  the   future  ac- 
tion of  the  Democracy  should,  in   my 
humble  opinion,  be  the   same.     If  wo 
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want  to  save  this  Union,  or  even  this 
Republic,  we  must  stop  this  war. 
Every  hour  of  the  war  is  a  reign,  not 
of  the  principles  of  Union,  but  of  dis- 
union. The  Union  can  bo  saved,  not 
by  cutting  away  its  fraternal  bands 
with  the  knife  of  war,  but  by  strength- 
ening and  cementing  those  bands  by 
every  means  that  affection  and  self- 
interest  may  command.  An  assem- 
blage of  discordant  States  would  not 
be  a  Union,  any  more  than  a  heap  of 
sand  would  be  a  union.  A  heap  of 
sand  is  made  up  of  atoms  pressed 
closely  enough  together,  and  held  so 
by  the  force  of  necessity,  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  union  between  those 
atoms.  Union  is  a  moral  oneness,  a 
voluntary  blending  of  principle  and 
sympathy.  We  had  it  once  between 
the  North  and  South.  That  was  the 
Union  formed  by  our  fathers.  We 
shall  never  have  it  again,  until  we  re- 
establish the  old  oneness  of  principles 
and  sympathy — the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  made  the  real  Union. 
These  principles  formed  the  only  one- 
ness between  the  North  and  South. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  these  principles 
are  sacrificed  ?  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  North.  You  may  hunt 
all  over  the  South,  from  the  Chesa- 
peake to  the  Gulf,  and  yet  you  will 
not  find  one  man,  of  southern  birth, 
who  will  not  tell  you  that  he  admires 
and  reveres  the  pi'incijjles  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  was  framed  by  our  fa- 
thers. He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  fight- 
ing a  defensive  war  to  maintain  those 
principles.  But,  sir,  come  North,  and 
you  find  a  powerful,  a  daminant  party, 
which  hates  the  principles  of  that  Con- 
stitution. Long  ago  they  called  it  "a 
league  with  hell,"  and  the  flag  that 
represented   it    "  a  flaunting  lie"    and 


"  a  polluted  rag."  The  greatest  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  re-establishing 
the  Union,  then,  are  here  in  the  North* 
Here  are  the  enemies  and  the  violators 
of  that  moral  oneness,  or  of  those 
principles  that  made  the  Union.  The 
way  to  save  the  Union  is  not  to  fight 
those  men  in  the  South  who  believe  in 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  but 
to  convert  those  in  the  North  who  do 
not  believe  in  those  principles.  It  is 
the  work,  not  of  armies,  but  of  teach- 
ers, lecturers,  and  editors.  Why  should 
I  be  compelled  to  fight  a  man  in  Geor- 
gia who  loves  the  'principles  of  the 
Constitution,  in  company  with  a  man 
from  Massachusetts  who  hates  those 
principles  ?  Sir,  for  one,  I  will  not  do 
it ;  nor  will  I  go  an  inch  with  any 
party  proposing  to  do  it.  I,  as  a  citi- 
zen of  New  Jersey,  have  no  more  in- 
terest in  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  than 
I  have  in  the  soil  of  Georgia.  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  have  a  whit 
more  affection  for  a  man  in  Massachu- 
setts than  for  a  man  in  Georgia.  It 
is  not  the  ground  a  man  stands  upon 
that  causes  me  to  respect  him.  I  am 
not  drawn  to  him  from  such  considera 
tions  as  the  clouds  above  him,  or  the 
air  around  him,  or  the  grass  beneath 
his  feet,  but  by  the  principles  of  the 
man,  by  his  independent  spirit,  and  by 
his  love  of  that  liberty  which  is  dear 
to  my  own  heart.  These  things  make 
me  proud  to  call  a  man  my  friend,  and 
there  is  no  power  on  earth,  no  threat, 
no  despotism,  that  shall  ever  foree  me 
to  treat  such  a  mail  as  my  foe.  Nor 
will  1  be  forced  into  friendship  with  a 
man  whose  principles  I  dislike.  While 
I  will  fight  no  man  merely  because  he 
does  not  think  as  I  do,  God  shall  be 
my  judge  that  I  will  never  fight  for 
principles  which  reason  teaches  me  to 
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abhor.  Sir,  I  am  proud  that  I  do  ab- 
hor the  principles  of  the  party  now  in 
power.  I  abhor  its  spirit ;  I  abhor 
itfj  morals,  its  manners,  its  despotism. 
I  detest  the  cowardice,  or  the  treach- 
ery of  Democrats  who  have  basely 
given  their  support  to  such  principles. 
I  shall  hail  the  hour  of  sunset  to-mor- 
row as  the  last  of  such  degrading  po- 
litical affiliations.  From  that  time  all 
the  supporters  of  this  war  shall  be 
one  party  to  me.  Above  all  things  I 
love  the  Union  and  liberty.  The  war 
is  disunion  and  despotism.  The  kind 
of  union  its  advocates  seek  is  the 
union  that  exists  between  England  and 
Ireland,  between  Anstria  and  Hunga- 
ry, between  Russia  and  Poland.  The 
Union  I  love — the  Union  our  fathers 
made — is  between  sovereign  and  co- 
equal sister  States.  I  will  be  a  party 
to  no  other.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
this  bloody  revolution,  which  seeks  to 
convert  a  voluntary  union  into  an  in- 
voluntary despotism.  The  union  which 
the  Republicans  mean  is  only  such  a 
union  as  exists  between  the  oppressor 
and  his  victim.  It  is  the  union  be- 
tween the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  kite 
and  the  dove.  They  call  it  "  national 
unity."  Well,  sir,  the  thing  they 
mean  is  seen,  in  its  perfection,  in  Aus- 
tria. There  is  national  unity  for  you  ! 
It  is  the  consolidation  of  all  political 
power  into  one  over-mastering  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  despotism.  This 
national  unity  is  a  very  different  kind 
of  government  from  a  union  of  co-equal 
States.  The  cry  that  there  must  be 
but  one  party  in  time  of  war,  shows 
what  the  party  in  power  is  aiming  at. 
Despotism  allows  of  but  one  party  ; 
but  freedom  allows,  at  all  times,  as 
many  parties  as  there  are  opinions  to 
form  them.     At  no  time  does  freedom 


demand  so  many  parties  as  in  time  of 
war  ;  for  at  no  other  time  is  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  so  much  in  danger.  4t 
no  time  does  the  government  need  so 
much  vigilent  watching.  A  govern- 
ment which  says  "  There  shall  be  but 
one  party  ;  I  will  not  be  watched  ;  I 
will  not  be  criticised  in  time  of  war," 
already  publishes  itself  as  the  enemy 
of  the  people.  The  thief  and  the  as- 
sassin will  not  be  watched,  if  they  can 
help  it.  I  never  knew  an  honest  man, 
nor  an  honest  party,  to  object.  A 
people  that  will  not  watch  and  criti- 
cise the  administration  of  their  gov- 
ernment, at  all  times,  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  firemen.  If  we  give  up 
this,  all  the  rest  must  follow.  No  peo- 
ple, worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  call- 
ed free,  ever  did  yield  such  a  right. 
What  noble  examples  do  the  debates 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  during 
our  Revolutionary  War,  afford.  Com- 
pare the  speeches  of  the  opposition  to 
that  war  in  the  English  parliament, 
with  the  cowardly  drivel  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  war,  in  Congress. 
Hear  a  Pitt  thunder  at  the  govern- 
ment :  "  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I 
am  an  Englishman,  I  never  would  lay 
down  my  arms  while  a  hostile  foot 
trod  my  soil  ;  never,  never,  never  !" 
Or  listen  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby  : 

"In  God's  name,  what  language  are  you 
holding  out  to  America  ?  Kesign  your  prop- 
erty, divest  yourselves  of  your  privileges  and 
freedom,  renounce  everything  that  can  make 
life  comfortable,  or  we  will  destroy  your  pro- 
perty, we  will  involve  your  country  in  all  the 
miseries  of  famine  ;  if  you  express  the  sen- 
sations of  men  at  such  harsh  treatment,  we 
will  declare  you  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
put  yourselves  and  your  families  to  fire  and 
sword.  What,  sir,  must  the  Americans  con- 
clude ?  "Whilst  you  are  ravaging  their  coasts, 
and  extirpating  their  commerce,  and  are 
withheld  only  by  impotence  from   spreading 
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fresh  ruin  by  the  sword,  can  they,  sir,  sup- 
pose such  chastisement  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote a  reconciliation,  and  that  you  mean  to 
restore  to  their  forlorn  country  those  liber- 
ties you  deny  to  their  present  possession, 
and,  in  the  insolence  of  persecution,  *  are 
compassing  earth  and  seas  to  destroy?  You 
can  with  no  more  justice  compel  the  Ameri- 
cans to  your  obedience,  by  the  operation  of 
the  present  measures,  by  making  use  of  their 
necessities,  and  withholding  from  them  the 
commerce  on  which  their  existence  depends, 
than  a  ruffian  can  found  an  equitable  claim 
to  my  possessions,  when  he  forcibly  enters 
my  house,  and,  with  a  dagger  at  my  throat, 
or  a  pistol  at  my  breast,  makes  me  seal  deeds 
which  will  convey  to  him  my  estate  and  pro- 
perty. I  disavow  the  whole  system  ;  it  is 
commenced  in  iniquity  ;  it  is  pursued  with 
resentment,  and  it  can  terminate  in  nothing 
but  blood," 

Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  the  noble  Marquis  of  Gran- 
by  was  not  prophesying  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Abolition  North  towards 
their  sister  States  of  the  South.  His 
remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
to  events  now  transpiring.  Indeed 
the  same  principles  of  freedom  and 
despotism  that  made  our  revolution- 
ary struggle  so  glorious,  have  again 
met  in  deadly  combat  in  the  present 
war.  We  play  the  role  of  England, 
while  the  South  enacts  the  part  of  the 
Colonies  ;  and  she  will  come  out  of  the 
conflict  as  the  Colonies  did.  If  we, 
like  England,  will  admit  of  no  arbiter 
but  that  of  the  sword,  we  must,  at 
last,  abide  the  decision  of  the  sword, 
and  drink  the  same  bitter  cup  that 
England  drained.  The  Pitts,  and 
Burkes,  and  Granbys,  and  Barres,  and 
Lutrells,  and  Lowthers,  and  many 
others  of  the  noblest  intellect  of  Eng- 
land, warned  the  government  that  they 
could  not,  and  ought  not  to,  conquer 
America.  But  the  government  was 
besotted,  and  would   listen  neither  to 


the   voice   of    reason   nor   humanity. 
The   Colonies  were   lost   to  England. 
Men  of  intellect  and  patriotism  in  the 
United  States  have,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner,  warned  the  Administration,  and, 
like  the  British  government,  it   is  be- 
sotted, its  heart  and  brains  being  eat- 
en out  with  cancerous  malice  and  re- 
venge ;  and    we    shall    sacrifice    the 
Union,   just    as  England  did  the  Colo- 
nies.    If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  re-elected  to- 
morrow, it    will   be   vain    to    cherish 
even  a  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.     Then  we  inay  as  well  accept 
dissolution   as    a   fact   accomplished. 
To   talk    of  the    Union   after  another 
four  years  of  his  administration,  is  as 
preposterous  as  to  talk   of  life  in  the 
dead.     The  party  in   power    does  not 
wish  the  Union  restored.     It  dare  not 
permit  the  Union  to  be  restored.     Let 
us  no  longer  feed  the  people  with  vain 
hopes.     Why   delude    them    longer  ? 
W~hy  continue  to  lie  to  ourselves  and 
to  them  ?     If  the  people  wish  more  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  let  them  have  their  fill  of 
him.    If  they  want  more  war,  let  them 
have  enough  of  it.     Let  conscription 
go  on.    Let  greenbacks  cover  the  land, 
as  the  waters  the  sea.     Let  bankrupt- 
cy and  poverty  do   their  work.     If  it 
must   be   so,   let   the  mad  people  be 
brought  to  their    senses   through  suf- 
fering.    My  counsel  to  the  Democracy 
is,  to  make  no    opposition  to   the  ine- 
vitable  drift   ot  events.     The  conspi- 
rators  will   have    all   the  power  ;  let 
them  use    it    in  every  way  they  dare. 
Why  should  we  attempt  to  make  them 
wiso,  and  save  them  from  a  just  doom, 
by  restraining    their  reckless  action  { 
Their    foolishness    is,    ultimately,  oui 
strength.     Let  them  drive  on.     Thev 
will  reach  the  end  the  sooner.  Instead 
of  opposing    them,    therefore,  let   the 
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Democracy  go  peacefully,  but  firmly, 
to  work  to  reconstruct  its  shattered 
and  demoralized  organization  upon 
the  basis  of  its  ancient  and  glorious 
principles.  Instead  of  opposing  the 
Republicans,  let  us  purify  ourselves. 
Throwing  the  politician's  dishonoring 
and  lying  rule  of  policy  aside,  let  us 
invincibly  plant  ourselves  upon  the 
patriot's  ground  of  principles.  The 
scheming,  shallow,  spoils  hunting  po- 
litician has  no  faith  in  principle.  He 
does  not  believe  in  truth  ;  but  he  be- 
lieves in  cunning,  in  tricks,  in  cheat- 
ing. He  makes  platforms,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  great  politi- 
cal doctrines,  but  to  deceive  and  en- 
trap the  people.  They  are  nets  to 
catch  votes.  This  dishonoring  busi- 
ness has  been  carried  on  so  long',  that 
now,  when  a  great  and  terrible  cala- 
mity has  fallen  upon  us,  the  people  are 
found  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  government  under  which  they  are 
living.  Like  an  unthinking  horse, 
they  have  rushed  into  battle,  in  the 
service  of  the  destroyers  of  that  gov. 
eminent.  In  the  generation  of  our  fa- 
thers, all  the  people  knew  and  appre- 
ciated the  difference'  between  the  Eu- 
ropean and  the  new  American  system 
of  government.  That  was  a  genera- 
tion of  great  and  noble  ideas — of  wise 
and  pure  men.  The  foundations  which 
they  laid  we  have  forsaken.  We  must 
get  back  to  their  principles,  to  their 
political  intelligence  and  integrity,  or 
the  Republic  is  lost  past  recovery. 
The  chief  source  of  demoralization  and 
delusion  is  here  in  the  North.  Here 
the  long  reign  of  Fourrierism,  spiritu- 
alism, free-lovism,  miscegenism,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  other  de- 
grading and  polluting  isms,  has  taint 
ed  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  of 
morals,  until    there    is    no    soundness 


left  in  us.  The  social  and  religious, 
as  well  as  the  political  foundations  of 
society  are  broken  up.  Our  moral  star 
tus  is  chaos.  We  must  regain  the 
creation  of  our  fathers,  or  die.  The 
great  work  of  political  redensp  ion 
must  be  achieved  by  the  Democracy. 
That  which  built  the  Republic  must 
save  it.  But  to  be  able  to  perform 
such  vast  and  glorious  deeds,  the  De- 
mocracy must  come  out  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  policy '-monger 'st  of  the  spoil- 
hunters,  and  of  the  war  demons,  and 
» henceforward  refuse  a  vote  to  any  man 
for  office  who  lends  the  least  counte- 
nance to  the  indecent  and  bloody  va- 
garies of  the  party  in  power.  To  sup- 
port the  war  of  this  party,  is  to  sup- 
port its  principles.  Never,  after  to- 
morrow, let  a  Democrat  vote  for  any 
man  who  is  not  clear  of  such  compa- 
ny. In  saying  this,  I  know  that  I 
touch  the  heart  of  the  Democracy  of 
Bergen  County.  Here,  I  am  sure,  the 
seed  of  truth  and  patriotism  will  re- 
main, whatever  storms  sweep  over  the 
bosom  of  state.  However  far  others 
may  wander  off  into  the  war-paths  of 
the  Abolition  traitors,  you  will,  stand 
fast  by  the  faith  of  your  fathers.  You 
will  rely,  for  ultimate  triumph  of  your 
cause  only  upon  the  old  methods  of 
disseminating-  Democratic  principles. 

From  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try I  hear  of  plans  to  form  secret  pa- 
triotic societies,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  this  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  liberty.  I  hope,  sir,  that 
fetich  projects  will  meet  with  no  favor 
from  the  Democracy.  Neither  our 
principles  nor  our  aims  require  secre- 
cy. Leave  to  the  Loyal  Leaguers  an 
entire  monopoly  of  secrecy  and  dark 
ness.  Their  deeds  are  evil,  arid  they 
do  well  to  hide  themselves  in  dark- 
ness. We  seek  only  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution  by  constitutional 
means.  No,  sir,  instead  of  hiding  our 
principles,  or  of  employing  secret 
agencies  to  advance  them,  let  us  pub- 
lish them  to  all  the  world,  as  the  sun 
publishes  his  presence  in  the  heavens, 
or  as  the  moon  publishes  her  light 
amid  the  dim  vapors  of  the  night. 
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This  number  closes  the  volume  of  The  Old 
Guard  for  1864.  We  began  the  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  reign  of  terror,  when  every  man 
who  ventured  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
Democracy  was  threatened,  not  only  with  in- 
carceration in  a  bastile,  but  with  summary 
hanging  by  the  "Loyal  League"  mobs.  We 
have  many  times  been  followed  in  the  streets 
of  this  city  by  a  crowd  of  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  of  these  infuriated  fanatics, 
threatening  all  manner  of  vengeance  upon 
ns  for  having  simply  dared  to  exercise  the 
right  of  criticising  the  acts  and  measures  of 
public  men.  Our  readers  can  bear  witness 
that  we  have  never  faltered.  We  have  not 
to  look  back  upon  a  single  hour  of  cowardice, 
or  of  treachery  to  Democratic  principles. 
We  have  now  conducted  the  Magazine  to  the 
close  of  its  second  volume,  without  having 
once  lowered  the  standard  of  principles 
which  was  carried  by  the  immortal  founders 
of  the  government.  Our  future  course  will 
be  the  same.  We  shall  enter  upon  the  third 
volume  with  a  zeal  in  no  degree  abated,  and 
with  a  hope  that  sees  no  cause  for  discou- 
ragement in  the  results  of  the  late  election. 
We  rather  see  cause  for  the  greatest  encou- 
ragement. We  believe  the  hour  has  now 
passed  when  the  Democracy  can  be  tempted 
either  to  hide  or  to  desert  its  principles. 
The  hour  of  the  party's  regeneration,  and, 
therefore,  of  its  great  strength,  is  approach- 
ing. When  it  has  recovered  its  integrity,  it 
will  regain  its  power.  The  change  of  a  few 
hundred  votes  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  would 
have  placed  these  States  in  line,  even  at  the 
late  military  election.  We  shall  therafore  be- 
gin the  new  year  with  The  Old  Goabd  under 
the  inspiration  cf  fresh  expectations,   and 


with  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  still  wider  field 
of  usefulness. 

As  announced,  it  will  be  enlarged  to  double 
its  present  size,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
a  first-class  literary  and  family  Magazine,  as 
well  as  the  organ  of  true  political  principles. 
Hitherto  there  has  not  been  a  literary  maga- 
zine in  our  country  which  a  Democrat  could 
consistently  place  in  the  hands  of  his  family. 
In  the  shape  of  romance,  criticism,  and  po- 
etry, the  subtle  poison  of  Abolitionism,  and 
of  every  other  political  abomination,  has 
been  infused  into  every  channel  of  private 
and  public  thought.  Books  and  magazines, 
professedly  Abolition,  have  not  done  the 
greatest  mischief.  The  poison  disguised  in 
literature  has  been  the  most  fatal.  Harper's 
Magazine  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  have  done 
more  to  taint  the  fountains  of  family  opinion 
than  all  the  Abolition  newspapers  together. 
We  have  received  a  great  number  of  letters 
from  ladies  and  gentlemen  residing  in  diffe- 
rent States,  deploring  this  general  infection 
of  American  literature,  and  urging  upon  us 
the  enlargement  of  The  Old  Guard  into  a 
literary  monthly,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing this  want  of  conservative  and  Democratic 
families.  The  literary  department,  hence- 
forth to  be  introduced,  will  be  as  substantial, 
and  thoroughly  American  in  its  character  as 
its  political  doctrines  have  been  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  At  the  present 
moment  such  a  thing  as  fair  and  honest  cri- 
ticism can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  our 
country.  Literature  is  quite  as  much  belit- 
tled and  demoralized  by  the  intollerant  spi- 
rit of  faction  and  danism,  as  are  the  political 
and  social  fabrics  of  society.  The  rot,  which 
has  eaten  into  everything  else,  has  not  al- 
lowed literature  to  escape  untouched.     The 
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editor  of  The  Old  Guaed  will  aim  to  be  as 
thorough  in  unmasking  the  literary  quackery 
of  the  hour,  as  he  has  been  in  dissecting  and 
exposing  its  political  heresies.  In  its  lite- 
rary character,  the  work  will  still  be  The  Old 
Guard  ;  will  seek  to  re-establish  taste  and 
criticism  upon  those  true  and  acknowledged 
foundations  of  intellectual  purity  and  justice 
which  have  been  thrown  down  and  dese- 
crated by  intolerant  anarchy,  and  fanati- 
cal despotism.  Justice  is  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  criticism.  Truth  the  first  aim  of 
journalism.  These  maxims  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  editorial  management  of  The 
Old  Guaed.  If  the  work  has,  heretofore, 
won  the  respect  of  its  patrons,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  hereafter  it  will  gain  still 
more  of  their  esteem.  The  enlargement  will 
increase  the  means  of  usefulness.  As  we 
mean  to  deserve,  so  we  hope  to  receive,  a 
great  increase  of  patronage.  We  think  there 
is  not  a  true  Democrat  in  the  country  who 
will  not  feel  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  he 
can  invest  the  small  sum  of  two  dollars  to 
more  advantage  to  his  country,  and  to  great- 
er benefit  and  satisfaction  to  himself  and  fa- 
mily, than  to  subscribe  for  The  Old  Guaed. 


HON.  DANIEL  HOLSMAN. 

— We  give  our  readers  this  month  an  excel- 
lent likeness  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Holsman, 
the  distinguished  champion  of  peace  and  of 
pure  Democracy,  in  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  legislative  session  of  that  State,  in  Jan., 
1863,  Senator  Holsman  introduced  a  series  of 
peace  resolutions.  Among  these  resolutions 
were  the  following  : 

Besolved,  That  the  people  of  New  Jersey, 
their  representatives  here  assembled,  and  the 
gallant  soldiers  who,  without  compulsion,  have 
rushed  to  arms  under  the  belief  that  they 
were  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  believe 
that  the  time  for  honorable  pacification  has 
arrived,  and  that  every  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  effect  it,  and  avert  the  consequences 
which  must  ensue  from  a  continuance  of  war 
at  the  expense  of  Constitutional  freedom. 

That  the  recent  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation, the  division  of  a  sovereign  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  its  people  and  legislature, 
the  appointment  of  military  governors,  and 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to 
control  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  by 
fraudulent  military  elections  of  represen  a- 
fcives,  are  gross  violations  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, and  merit  and  receive  the  condemna- 
tion of  this  legislature. 

That  to  the  same  category  belong  the  sys- 
tem of  arbitrary  arrests,  the  infringement  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  executive  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  con- 
fiscation and  seizure  of  property  without  ju- 
dicial process,  and  the  establishment  of  mi- 
litary authority  beyond  the  lines  of  the  army, 
and  all  attest  the  evil  tendency  of  civil  war. 

That  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  greater 
evils  in  the  dark  future  before  us,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive 
of  the  State  to  economise  and  cultivate  its 
credit  and  resources,  maintain  and  improve 
its  military  organization,  and  to  take  all  ne- 
cessary and  proper  means  to  assert  the  inte- 
grity,  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the 
State. 

_  That  as  in  the  heat  of  passion  excited  by 
civil  war,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the 
discussion  of  measures  of  peace  with  that 
calmness  which  is  requisite,  an  armistice  of 
six  months  should  be  established  between 
the  contending  States. 

That  in  the  third  month  after  the  armistice 
has  been  agreed  to,  one  delegate  should  be 
elected  in  each  Congressional  District  ofeach 
State,  which  delegates,  should,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  ensuing  month,  assemble  in 
the  city  of  Lexington,  Ky. ,  to  discuss  such 
measures  of  amicable  settlement  as  may  be 
presented. 

Had  these  resolutions  been  acted  upon  by 
the  North  generally  at  that  time,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  Union,  and  millions,  both 
of  life  and  treasure  might  have  been  saved. 
Although  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey  was  at 
that  time  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  only 
three  Senators  had  the  courage  or  the  Demo- 
cratic fidelity  to  stand  by  the  resolutions  of 
Senator  Holsman.  These  three  were  Stilly, 
of  Atlantic  Co.,  Swazey,  of  Warren  Co.,  and 
Garwood,  of  Burlington  Co.  All  honor  to 
their  names !  Senator  Holsman's  table  was 
loaded  with  petitions,  numerously  signed, 
from  every  county  in  the  State,  urging  the 
Legislature  to  adopt  the  resolutions ;  but 
to  no  purpose,  The  majority  doggedly,  and 
even  stupidly,  insisted  on  misrepresenting 
the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  by  reject- 
ing the  resolutions.  Senator  Holsman  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  spirit  and 
programme  of  his  resolutions  entirely  en- 
dorsed by  the  late  National  Convention  at 
Chicago.  At  the  time  they  were  drawn  they 
correctly  represented  the  position  of  the  De- 
mocracy of  New  Jersey,  and  indeed  of  the 
true  Democracy  of  the  whole  country.     Sen- 
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ator  Holsman  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  honor,  and  is  deservedly 
regarded  as  a  representative  man  of  the  De- 
mocracy of  his  State. 

— The  Eepublican  editors  record,  with  de- 
lighted gusto,  the  account  of  Sherman's  ar- 
my marching  off  in  glee,  with  a  double  quick, 
after  the  plundering,  the  evacuation,  and  the 
burning  of  Atlanta.  Before  Marcellus  took 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  he  sat  down  and  wept 
like  a  child  at  the  thought  of  the  blood  he 
might  have  to  shed ;  but  Marcellus  was  a 
great  and  wise  hero,  and  delighted  not  in 
the  misery  and  blood  of  his  fellow-men. 

— The  Republicans  are  talking  of  having 
some  sort  of  statuary  designed,  and  put  up 
in  Washington  as  a  proper  emblem  of  Lin- 
coln's administration,  What  could  it  be? 
They  have  already  made  a  negro  of  the  sta- 
tue upon  the  dome  of  the  capitol.  Does  not 
that  satisfy  them  ?  Agathoeles,  of  Sicily,  or- 
dered his  image  to  be  made,  with  the  head, 
arms,  and  body  of  brass,  but  the  legs  of  clay, 
to  represent  that  he  felt  that  his  imperial 
power  rested  upon  unsubstantial  grounds. 
The  brass  and  the  clay  are  good  enough  em- 
blems of  the  impudence  and  frailly  of  the  Abo- 
lition dynasty  ;  but  the  best  image  for  them 
would  be  one  with  the  head  and  body  of 
charcoal,  and  the  legs  of  lucifer  matches, 
with  the  brimstone  ends  resting  upon  a  pe- 
destal of  sand-paper,  to  signify  that  the 
whole  thing  is  liable  to  explode  and  be  con- 
sumed at  any  moment 

— Fkeebooter. — The  mason  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  who  made  a  successful  flank 
movement  on  Gen.  Butler's  person  by  a  free 
use  of  his  boot 

— Rumor  announces  that  one  of  our  New 
York  poetasters,  who  has  afflicted  the  public 
with  two  volumes  already,  is  engaged  on  a 
poem  to  be  entitled  "  The  Rising  Sun."  "Tlie 
Setting  Dog- Star'*  would  better  suit  the  au- 
thor's genius. 

— An  ingenious  French  author  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  De  la  Bruyere,  says  :  "The 
highest  reach  of  a  news-writer  is  a  visionary 
descent  on  policy,  and  vain  predictions  of 
the  consequences  of  public  measures."  We 
can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  these 
Words  were  written  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty years  ago,    ana  in  France.     They  might 


have  been  written  in  the  United  States  yes- 
terday. 

— A  humane  editor  is  painfully  amazed 
that  Gen.  Sheridan  could  not  be  restrained 
by  the  tender  entreaties  of  helpless  women, 
to  spare  their  homes  in  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley. Who  ever  heard  of  a  butcher  being  re- 
strained by  the  bleating  of  a  lamb  ?  This 
war  has  made  butchers  of  men  that  were  not 
so  before.  It  has  made  fiends  of  many  who 
before  were  human.  This  is  one  of  the  pun- 
ishments which  God  inflicts  upon  us  for  hav- 
ing embarked  in  so  stupendous  a  crime.  He 
suffers  our  characters  to  be  moulded  and 
fitted  to  the  bloody  and  brutal  part  we  choose 
to  play. 

— A  young  man  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  has 
been  arrested,  and  is  to  be  tried  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  "hug,  kiss  and  tic- 
kle" a  woman.  Under  the  old  laws  of  Con- 
necticut such  an  act  was  severely  punished, 
especially  if  done  by  a  man  to  his  own  wife 
on  Sunday.  Though,  strange  to  say,  the 
same  law  did  not  forbid  his  kissing  another 
man's  wife. 

— A  malicious  Yankee  editor  says,  he 
"wants  to  live  to  see  Ben.  Butler  in  the  ope- 
ration of  biting  the  file."  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  see  him  bite  the  dust  ? 

— A  cotemporary  says  :  "  Had  any  other 
nomination  been  made  at  Chicago,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  would  have  lost  everything,  just 
as  they  have  now."  No  ;  we  should  not  have 
lost  honor,  by  sacrificing  principle.  The 
party  went  into  the  campaign  on,  policy,  in- 
stead of  principle,  and  it  has  come  out  where 
it  deserved  to.  The  readers  of  The  Onn 
Guaed  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  result. 
We  follow  this  banner  of  policy  no  further. 
There  is  the  old  Democratic  banner  of  princi- 
ple— let  all  honest  Democrats  rally  under 
that. 

— In  this  city,  last  week,  Mr.  T.  Potter 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Clay.  Clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  Potter. 

— A  Philadelphia  publisher,  who  has  be- 
come rich  publishing  trash,  and  who  never 
published  a  really  good  book  in  his  life,  says* 
"  The  only  criterion  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
a  book  is  its  success."  Never,  since  the 
world  began,  was  that  remark  true.     Intrinu. 
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sic  value  is  as  often  a  bar  to  popular  success 
as  otherwise.  Milton  only  received  ten 
pounds  for  Paradise  Lost,  while  Hoyle,  after 
having  sold  one  entire  edition  of  his  little 
book  on  chess,  sold  the  ■  copyright  for  two 
thousand  guineas.  But  our  Philadelphia 
publisher  would  rather  have  been  the  author 
of  Hoyle  on  Chess  than  of  Paradise  Lost  He 
is  a  Vender  of  nonsense  and  wind,  rather 
than  a  publisher  and  patron  of  literature. 

—  The  papers  announce  that  Mr.  Vallan-^ 
digham  has  returned  to  the  law.     11  is  natu- 
ral he  should  do  so,  for  the  law  is  full  of  re- 
turns. 

— The  English  editors  are  inclined  to  think 
that  our  generals  are  better  skilled  in  speech- 
making  than  in  military  science.  The  great 
majority  of  them,  it  strikes  us,  are  poor 
sticks  at  either.  The  speech-making  gene- 
rals, especially,  are  of  no  kind  of  importance 
in  a  military  way.  Great  generals  have  not 
often  been,  speech-makers.  Who  could  ima- 
gine a  Napoleon,  or  a  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden,  making  harangues  to  their  soldiers  i 
It  takes  such  fellows  as  General  John  Coch- 
rane, or  General  Dick  Busteed,  or  General 
Dan  Sickles,  or  General  Francis  Meagher,  to 
speechify  in  the  presence  of  an  army.  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  was  a  model  of  brevity  in 
front  of  soldiers.  At  the  battle  of  Ivvy  he 
impressively  said  : 

"  Enfans,  je  suis  votre  Boi,  vous  etes  Fran- 
cois, viola  1'ennemi  ;  don  nous." 

"Soldiers,  I  am  your  king;  you  are  French- 
men.    Behold  the  enemy,  let  us  charge." 

It  is  amusing  to  imagine  Mr.  Lincoln,  if 
he  were  in  the  saddle,  attempting  to  imitate 
this  speech  : 

"Soldiers,  I  am  Lincoln  ;  you  are  my  var- 
lets  ;  I  have  conscripted  you  ;  there  are  the 
slave-holders ;  let  us  charge,  upon  their 
spoons,  and  upon  their  women  and  children, 
and  free  the  negroes !" 

— A  religious  journal  complains  of  the  le- 
vity of  Beecher  in  the  pulpit.  But  levity  is 
the  least  of  Beecher's  sins  in  the  pulpit.  His 
coarseness,  his  impudence,  and  downright  bru- 
tality are  greater  sins  than  levity.  There  is 
the  sting  of  malice  even  in  his  levity,  which 
betrays  the  moral  dross  of  the  man's  heart. 
The  great  English  preacher,  Bowland  HilL 


had  levity,  but  it  was  always  mellowed  by 
"humanity  and  sweetness  of  heart  Once,  in 
a  charity  sermon  at  Wapping,  he  began  :  "I 
come  to  preach  to  sinners — to  great  sinners  ; 
yea,  to  Wapping  sinners."  Everybody  knew 
Bowland  Hill  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  heart, 
and  of  the  greatest  propriety  of  life.  His 
levity,  therefore,  was  the  l^ss  censured  by 
people  of  piety  and  manners  ;  but  no  such 
consideration  redeems  the  profanity  and  buf- 
foonery of  Beecher.  He  is  a  stain,  not  only 
on  the  pulpit,  but  on  human  nature. 

— Speculation  is  abroad  as  to  what  Stanton 
will  do  when  stripped  of  the  robes  of  office. 
We  have  no  idea  what  the  wretched  man  will 
do  ;  but,  for  his  benefit,  we  will  quote  the 
words  of  the  great  Turk,  Haleb  Al  Nagra  ; 
who,  when  he  was  asked  what  was  the  most 
excellent  thing  in  a  man,  replied,  "Sense.'* 
But  if  he  has  none,  what  is  the  next  best  ? 
"  Honesty,"  replied  Haleb.  And  if  he  has 
not  that  ?  "  The  council  of  his  friends."  And 
if  he  has  none?  "  Taciturnity,"  said  Haleb, 
And  when  he  has  none  of  these  things,  what 
then?  "  A  sudden  death  as  soon  as  possible.'* 
If  Stanton  finds  wisdom  in  the  last  words  of 
the  great  Turkish  doctor,  his  afflicted  coun- 
try will  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

— A  preacher  of  more  imagination  than 
judgment,  and  of  more  passion  than  religion, 
says:  "We  have  lived  to  see  the  fame  of  a 
rail-splitter  lifted  to  the  skies."  If  you  live  j^. ' 
a  little  longer  you  will  see  it  buried  in  the 
dust.  Nothing  so  baseless  as  your  rail-split- 
ter's fame  can  remain  long  in  the  skies.  It 
came  from  beneath,  and  character,  like  wa- 
ter, will  find  its  level. 

— A  respectable  lady  sends  us  the  folio-T- 
ing translation  of  a  French  verse,  which  she 
found  in  an  old  Paris  newspaper,  without  the 
name  of  the  author  : 
Love  holds  dominion  o'er  my  breast, 

And  all  my  senses  doth  enslave  ; 
He  is  the  foe  of  tranquil  rest, 
Nor  quits  us  'till  we'ere  in  the  grave  ; 
He  is  a  foe, 
He  is  a  fire  ; 

The  source  of  woe,    {  "SM 
Or  soft  desire.         Merc&rrf! 
Ah !  would  my  goddess  smile,  I  then  might 

show 
That  bliss  was  love,  not  love  of  bliss  tha  foe. 
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